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OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 30, 1971 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
April 24 edition of the New Yorker con- 
tained a most penetrating analysis by 
Robert Shaplen of our recent foray into 
Laos and its repercussions throughout 
Indochina. It is one of the most knowl- 
edgeable and objective accounts of our 
involvement in Vietnam I have yet en- 
countered and I recommend it to my 
colleagues. 

Letter From Indo-Ckina 

Saigon, April 14. 

It may be six or eight months before any 
final assessment can he made of Operation 
Lam Son 719, the South Vietnamese invasion 
of Laos, supported by vast American air 
power, which lasted from February 8th until 
March 25th and was followed by "brief com- 
mando forays until early in April. Neverthe- 
less, even though this operation has produced 
more heated debate than any Mother Indo- 
Chinese battle since the French fell into the 
trap of Dien Bien Phu in the spring of 1954, 
a. few conclusions can be reached now. The 
Invasion failed to achieve anything close to 
Its maximum alms, lor, though it caused the 
death of a great many South and North Viet- 
namese, it did little — contrary to American 
and South Vietnamese expectations— to speed 
the end of the fighting, either by forcing 
Hanoi to negotiate or by assuring the success 
of the still inconclusive Vietnamization pro- 
gram. It may, at most, have postponed some 
major offensives that the Communists had 
planned in South Vietnam over the next few 
months. On the other hand, at least one big 
attack — in Kontum Province, in the Central 
Highlands — has been pressed during the past 
fortnight, and there has been a noticeable 
Increase of terrorism throughout the coun- 
try. Costly as the Laotian Invasion was to 
Hanoi, it apparently hardened the determi- 
nation of the North Vietnamese to continue 
fighting throughout Inuo-China, Moreover, 
it led to a reaffirmation of Chinese and Rus- 
sian pledges of assistance. Finally, the oper- 
ation was a political setback for President 
Nguyen Van Thieu, whose reelcctlon In Oc- 
tober is now, for the first time, open to 
question. 

The Americans, who are going all out to 
uphold Thieu and make their South Viet- 
namese allies feel ''six feet tail” as the 
monthly rate of American troop withdrawals 


the beginning of 1908 and the May 
and August offensives that followed— have 
I witnessed such dissension as has taken 
place between the news media and the au- 
thorities, both American and South Viet- 
namese, over the invasion of Laos. 

According to the latest officicd American 
figures, the losses of the South Vietnamese — 
who for the most part fought bravely and 
well but lacked a cohesive command — were 
about fifteen hundred dead, more than six 
hundred missing, and fifty-five hundred 
wounded; so far there have been no estimates 
of how man$f of the wounded have died or 
are likely to die. Unofficially, however, ac- 
cording to what South Vietnamese sources 
have told me, the number of men missing and 
presumed dead is actually between a thou- 
sand and fifteen hundred, and the number 
of wounded is at least seven thousand. Some 
of those listed as missing are still straggling 
back across the border, but the majority, it 
is said, either died of their wounds In Laos 
or surrendered or were captured by the North 
Vietnamese. In their flight from Laos, under 
extremely heavy North Vietnamese attacks, 
the South Vietnamese abandoned many of 
their wounded — something that the govern- 
ment is reluctant to admit — and though 
American rescue helicopters did remarkable 
work under the most hazardous conditions, 
they couldn't bring out all the wounded. {A 
hundred and five helicopters were lost In the 
Laotian operation, and five hundred and 
fifty-six were damaged; a hundred and sev- 
enty-six Americans were killed during those 
weeks, on both sides of the border, and forty- 
two are missing.) Each Vietnamese unit com- 
mander reports on his own losses, so it is 
difficult to come up with comprehensive fig- 
ures. The dependents of known dead get full 
pension awards, while these of the missing 
get payment for only four years, and the 
Minister of Veterans’ Affair’s, Pham Van 
Dong, said to me, ’T won't know for months 
how much I have to pay to how many.” 

The North Vietnamese assuredly suffered 
heavier casualties, but whether these were 
as high as Aiiied authorities claimed can 
never be determined. It is admittedly diffi- 
cult for troops engaged in bloody fighting or 
in flight to count the bodies of’those killed 
by bombs, but if the given figure of thirteen 
thousand five hundred dead is correct, and 
If one assumes, as Allied military officials do, 
that twice ns many North Vietnamese were 
wounded as were killed, then the total cas- 
ualties come to about forty thousand, or 
more than the number of North Vietnamese 
that the same military officials say were fight- 
ing in the Laotian battle. There would seem 
to be mere realism In the estimate that from 
a third to a half of the thirty-three North 
Vietnamese battalions engaged were rendered 


Increases, have come up with the customary "combat ineffective,” and that it will be no 
set of sanguinary statistics, this time claim- Lask for North Vie 


ing a nine-to-one "kill ratio” in favor of the 
Saigon forces. If that is believable — and even 
President Nixon, in his television interview 
of March 22nd, indicated that a five-to-one 
ratio might be more realistic — it could be 
due only to the preponderance of American 
bombers and artillery. There can be no doubt 
that if it had not been for this support the 
results would have been disastrous for the 
twenty-four thousand South Vietnamese who 
were fighting deep in unknown Jungle ter- 
ritory against about thirty-five thousand 
North Vietnamese— a .far more experienced 
force, which was fully determined to protect 
its lifeline to the South in the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail .complex. The gruesome game of body 
counts has long been the bugaboo of cor- 
respondents in Vietnam, and in this case the 
confusion has been compounded by a flood 
of Often contradictory statements and as- 
sessments emanating from Washington and 
Faigon. Indeed, never in tiro past ten years — 
net eevn during the chaotic months before 


the overthrow of the Ngo Dinh Diem regime, fore.) The North Vietnamese apparently lost 
nig tne Communist Tet offen- between three and four thousand trucks 


Vietnam, which is suffer- 
ing from a manpower shortage, to replace 
these losses. About a third of the North Viet- 
namese losses were specialists — technicians of 
one sort or another who directed the flow of 
traffic on the Trail — and those men will be 
the most difficult to replace. 

Nevertheless, the North Vietnamese quicklv 
sent in between four thousand and eight 
thousand reinforcements to repair the dam- 
age done to the Trail, mostly bv our B-52 
bombers, and within a fortnight after the in- 
vasion ended, the movement of trucks south 
had been resumed at a more or less normal 
pace. (Tn comparison to the North Vietnam- 
ese battalion losses, at least five— and some 
say eight— of the twenty-two South Vietnam- 
ese battalions involved were hurt to the point 
of combat ineffectiveness, and it must be 
stressed that Saigon threw its best forces into 
Lam Son 719. It will take between six months 
and a year to build these units back up to 
strength, and then they will certainly not he 
as well trained and "elite” ns they were be- 


in 1903, or dur 


along the Trail; again, most of these losses 
were the result of bombing, and only about 
three hundred trucks -were destroyed in the 
actual area of the ground Invasion. The 
North Vietnamese also lost more than a hun- 
dred tanks, (The number of new Russian- 
built PT-76, T-54, and T-34 tanks that Hanoi 
used, sometimes right under the noses of 
the South Vietnamese, was one of Ihe sur- 
prises of the campaign, and the lighter tanks 
of the South Vietnamese forces, many of 
which got bogged down, were no match for 
them.) In addition, Hanoi lost nearly seven 
thousand weapons, big and small, and nearly 
five hundred tons of heavy ammunition— cr- 
tlllcry and mortar shells, and the like— but 
Saigon's claim of a total of a hundred and 
seventy-six thousand tons of North Vietnam- 
ese ammunition blown up. mostly by bomb- 
ing, seems ridiculous, since the average 
monthly flow south in the past has been 
only about fourteen thousand tons. Further- 
more, no major storage depots were taken — 
only some medium-sized way stations along 
the Trail. The French used to say that for 
every ton of ammunition captured the Com- 
munists had three more tons available near- 
by. No one knows how much the North 
Vietnamese have currently stashed away 
around tire Blovcns Plateau, about a hun- 
dred miles below the invasion area and 
near the border point where Laos, Cam- 
bedia, and South Vietnam meet. However, 
the North Vietnamese and their Pathet Lao 
accomplices recently extended their con- 
trol In that region, and they obviously have 
quite a lot of supplies cached there. Con- 
sequently, Just how much time Hanoi lost 
and Saigon gained by the invasion can be 
determined only next fail, when materiel In 
the northern part of the Trail complex is due 
to arrive farther south, some of it destined 
for Cambodia and the rest for the central 
and southern parts of South Vietnam. 

For anyone attempting to evaluate the 
Laotian operation, what has perhaps been 
most significant is the fact that the Com- 
munists have struck back quickly and vio- 
lently in various parts of South Vietnam and 
in Cambodia, clearly demonstrating that they 
have enough men and arms to cause a lot 
pf trouble — at least during the present dry 
season, which will last another month. And 
most observers believe they will continue 
their attacks across the now expanded Indo- 
china fronts throughout the coming rainy 
season, which will last until the end of 
October. The attacks In South Vietnam over 
the past two weeks have ranged from a suc- 
cessful assault on an American base in 
Quang Nam Province, in the north, in which 
thirty-three Americans were killed and 
seventy-six were wounded, to quick strikes 
at district towns and headquarters and at 
fortified artillery fire bases that are set up to 
provide strong points for Allied military op- 
erations In all battle zones. By far the most 
serious of these attacks has been the one 
in Kontum, in the Central Highlands. Al- 
though the Communists have lost about 
twenty-five hundred men in this province as 
a result of American bombing, they have been 
making a concerted effort to capture Fire 
Base 6 there; If they succeed, they will pre- 
sumably try to advance southward to Pleiku 
and Quang Due Provinces and eastward as 
far as possible toward Einh Dinh and other 
coastal areas where there has been a recent 
flurry of fighting. The Communists also seem 
determined to pin down South Vietnamese 
troops and inflict heavy casualties. That 
being so, it is significant that the equiva- 
lent of five South Vietnamese regiments is 
heavily engaged in Kontum, which in itself 
would seem to belie Saigon's claims that its 
casualties have been light. In mid-February, 
the Communists, having apparently antici- 
pated a move westward into the border region 
below tile Bolovens' Plateau and adjacent to 
the Highlands, repulsed a South Vietnamese 
assault there and caused heavy casualties to 
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ouv Government;,' and'tho raftiiaeatlojVJ of its 
violation raise serious problem:; indSKT. 

In sum. I contend that the issues arising 
under ‘lie separation of powers doctrine lend 
themselves particularly to the ltlncl or analy- 
sis that political scientists are equipped to 
make, for the doctrine, when reduced to its 
basic components, is concerned with the al- 
location of political power a mo ns the three 
branches of tho Government. As long as I 
am associated with the Subcommittee, I 
intend to continue to call upon members of 
your profession to assist us In our efforts 
to give effect to this basic political concept. 
I sincerely invite you, Individually or as a 
group, to contact me about any issue you 
consider to be of sufficient significance to 
warrant the Subcommittee's sijudy and inves- 
tigation, and I can assure you that your sug- 
gestions will receive our serious considera- 
tion. 

As one who Is in, daily contact with the 
governments! process, I want to urge all of 
you to become active participants in the 
business of Government, and not mere con- 
temptuous, albeit able, observers. The Gov- 
ernment needs your constructive criticism 
and tire stimulation your creative analysis 
provides. I ' 

' If the separation of powers doctrine is 
to work properly — or even to survive — the 


Informed, aggressive participation o' 


citizenry must provide the missing link be- 
tween. the governors and the governed, this 
missing link must exert its influence over 
tire three branches of Government in a man- 
ner so pervasive that abuses of political 
power cannot occur. In the final analysis 
this element accounts for every instance, 
where our system works or fails to work— 
the army of citizens whose involvement or 
apathy, whose assertiveness or acquiescence, 
is ultimately responsible for every triumph 
and every failure of this Government. 


SHAPLEN ON INDOCHINA 


Mr. EAGLBTON. Mr. President, dur- 
ing rny recent trip to Southeast Asia, I 
had the good fortune to talk with Hobart 
Shaplen, a journalist who has watched 
■Vietnam and Indochina since 1945. 

Whether in conversation with military 
men, diplomats, or other journalists, 
when the subject of news coverage came 
up, so did the name, Robert Shaplen — 
always in the context of high praise. He 
knows, perhaps as well as anyone in- 
volved in Vietnam, what has happened, 
what is happening, and what is likely to 
happen. 

Pie is by no means a "dove.’' His in- 
formed commentary on recent events, 
Including Lam Son 719, the war in Cam- 
bodia, the upcoming Vietnamese elec- 
tions, are well worth reading and reflect- 
ing upon, by both “hawks” and “doves.” 

I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
cent “Letter From Saigon," published in 
the. -New Yorker magazine of April 24, 
be printed in the Rccor.o. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rccor.D, 
as .follows : • 

Lettek F?.o:x Indo-China 

Saigon. — It may be six or eight months 
before any final assessment can be made of 
Operation Lam Son 719, the South Viet- 
namese invasion of Laos, supported by vast 
'American air power, which lasted from Feb- 
ruary 8th until March 25th and was followed 
by brief commando forays until early in 
April. Nevertheless, even though this opera- 
tion has produced moro heated debate than 
any other Indo-Chinese battle since the 
French fell into the trap of Dien Elen Phu 


in the spring of 1934, a few conclusions can 
be reached now. The invasion failed to 
achieve anything close to Its maximum aims, 
for, though it ecu.*. id tho death of a great 
many South and North Vietnamese, it did. 
little — contrary to American and South Viet- 
namese expectations — to speed the end of 
the fighting, either by forcing Hanoi to nego- 
tiate or by assuring the success of tho still 
inconclusive Vletnamlzatlon program. It 
may, at most, have postponed some major 
offensives that the .Communists had planned 
in South Vietnam over tho next few months. 
On the other hand, at least one big attack — 
in Kontum Province, in the Central High- 
lands — has been pressed during the past 
fortnight, and there has been a noticeable 
increase of terrorism throughout the coun- 
try. Costly as the Laotian invasion was to 
Hanoi, it apparently hardened the determi- 
nation of tiic North Vietnamese to continue 
fighting throughout Itulo-China. Moreover, 
It led to a reaffirmation of Chinese and Rus- 
sian pledges of assistance. Finally, the oper- 
ation was a political setback for President 
Nguyen Van Thlou, whoso reelection i:i Oc- 
tober is now, for the first time, open to 
question. 

The Americans, who are going all out to 
uphold Thleu and make their South Viet- 
namese allies feel “six feet tall” as the month- 
ly rate of American troop withdrawals In- 
creases, have come up with the customary 
set of sanguinary statistics, this time claim- 
ing a nine-to-ona "kill ratio” in favor -of the 
Saigon forces. If that is believable — and even 
President Nixon, in his television interview of 
March 22:id, indicated that a five-to-one 
ratio might be more realistic — it could be due 
only to the preponderance of American 
bombers and artillery. There can be no doubt 
that if It had not been for this support the 
results would have been disastrous for the 
twenty-four thousand South Vietnamese who 
were fighting deep in unknown Jungle terri- 
tory against about thirty-five thousand 
North Vietnamese — a far more experienced 
force, which was fully determined to protect 
its lifeline to the South in the Ho Chi Mitih 
Trail complex. The gruesome game of body 
counts has long been the bugaboo of cor- 
respondents in Vietnam, and in this case the 
confusion has been compounded by a flood 
of often contradictory statements and as- 
sessments emanating from Washington and 
Saigon. Indeed, never in the past ten years — 
not even during the chaotic months before 
the overthrow of the Ngo Dinh Diem regime, 
in 1963, or during the. Communist Tot of- 
fensive at the beginning of 1963 and the May 
and August offensives that followed — have I 
witnessed such dissension as lias taken place 
between the news media and the authorities, 
both American and South Vietnamese, over 
the invasion of Laos, 

According to the latest official American 
figures, the losses of the South Vietnamese — 
who for the mo3t part fought bravely and 
well but lacked a cohesive command — were 
about fifteen hundred dead, more than six 
hundred missing, and fifty-five hundred 
wounded; so far there have been no estimates 
of how many of the wounded have died or are 
likely to die. Unofficially, however, accord- 
ing to what South Vietnamese sources have 
told me, the number of men missing and pre- 
sumed dead is actually between a thousand 
and fifteen hundred, and the number of 
wounded is at least seven thousand. Some of 
those listed a3 missing are still straggling 
back across the border, but the majority, It Is 
said, either died of their wounds in Laos or 
surrendered or were captured by the North 
Vietnamese. In their flight from Laos, under 
extremely heavy North Vietnamese attacks, 
the South Vietnamese abandoned many of 
their wounded — something that the govern- 
ment i3 reluctant to admit — and though 
American rescue helicopters did remarkable 
work under the most hazardous conditions, 
they couldn't bring out ail the pounded. (A ' 


Hundred ana jive helicopters were 10 
Laotian operation, and five hundred and 
fifty-six were damaged; a hundred and 
seventy-six Americans were killed during 
those weeks, on both sides of the border, 
ancl forty-two are missing.) Each Vietnamese 
unit commander reports "on his own losses, so 
it is difficult to come up with comprehensive 
figures. The dependents of known dead gee 
full pension awards, while those of the mist- 
ing get payments for only four years, and the 
Minister of Veterans' Affairs, Pham Van 
Dong, said to me, “I won't know for months 
liow much I have to pay to ho-.v meny.” 

The North Vietnamese assuredly suffered 
heavier casualties, but whether these were 
as high as Allied authorities claimed can 
never be determined. It is admittedly dif- 
ficult for troops engaged in bloody fighting 
or in flight to count the bodies of those killed 
by bombs, but if the given figure of thir- 
teen thousand five hundred dead is coirect, 
and if one assumes, as Allied military offi- 
cials do, that twice as many North Vietna- 
mese were wounded as were killed, then tho 
total casualties come to about forty thou- 
sand, or more than the number of North 
Vietnamese that the same military officials 
say were fighting In the Laotian battle. 

There would seem to be more realism in 
the estimate that from a third to a half of 
the thirty-three North Vietnamese battalions 
engaged were rendered “combat ineffective,” 
and that it will be no easy task for North 
Vietnam, which is suffering from a manpower 
shortage, to replace these losses. About a 
third of the North Vietnamese losses were 
specialists — technicians of one sort or an- 
other who directed the flow of traffic on the 
Trail — and those men will be the most diffi- 
cult to replace. 

Nevertheless, the North Vietnamese quickly 
sent in between four thousand and eight 
thousand reinforcements to repair tho dam- 
age done to the Trail, mostly by our B-37 
bombers, and within a fortnight after the in- 
vasion ended, the movement of trucks south 
had been resumed at a more or less normal 
pace. (In comparison to tho North Vietna- 
mese battalion losses, at least five — and soma 
say eight — of the twenty-two South Vietna- 
mese battalions Involved were hurt to the 
point of combat ineffectiveness, and it must 
bo stressed that Saigon threw its best forces 
into Lara Son 719. It will take between six 
months and a year to build th53e units back 
up to strength, and then they will certainly 
not be as well trained and “elite” as they 
were before.) 

Tlie North Vietnamese apparently lost be- 
tween three and four thousand trucks along 
the Trail; again, most of these losses were 
the result of bombing, and only about three 
hundred trucks were destroyed in the actual 
area of the ground Invasion. The North Viet- 
namese also lost more than a hundred 
tanks. (The number of new Russian-built 
FT-7S. T-54, and T-3-1 tanks that Hanoi used, 
sometimes right under the noses of the 
South Vietnamese, was one of the surarises 
of the campaign, and the lighter tanks of 
the South Vietnamese forces, many of which 
got bogged down, were no match for them.) 

' In addition, Hanoi lost nearly seven thou- 
sand weapons, big and small, and nearly five 
hundred tons of heavy ammunition — artil- 
lery and mortar shells, and tho like— but Sai- 
gon's claim of a total of a hundred and sev- 
enty-six thousand tons of North Vietnamese 
ammunition blown, up, mostly by bombing, 
seems ridiculous, since the average monthly 
flow south in the past has been only about 
, fourteen thousand tons. Furthermore, no 
major storage depots were taken— only soma 
medium-sized way stations along the Trail. 

The French used to say that for every ton 
of ammunition captured the Communists 
had three more tons available nearby, No 
one knows how much the North Vietnamese 
have currently stashed away around the 
Eolovens Plateau, about a hundred miles 
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Some U.S. Allies 
[Found Wanting j 

| To the Editor: ' j 

[■ There is a law to the effect ; 
f that anyone aiding another in 
> the act of a crime is equally 
! guilty as an accessory. On this 
, basis Uncle Sam has quite a 
few points against him. Ac- ; 
..cording to an article in the May 
- issue of Ramparts, Marshall 

■ Ky, vice president of f>. Viet- . 
nam is the biggest pusher of 

■ dope in that country. We have 
supported Ky for over six years 

■ with billions of dollars and over 
' 40,000 of our boys have died 

in his cause. -While President 

■ Nixon is declaring war on 
1 narcotics and on crime in the 

streets he is widening the war 
in Laos whose chief product is 
opium. 

■ The Central Intelligence 


■R e pub i c , murderer of 
thousands of his people and who 
built a mansion on a hill top 
surrounded by high walls upon 
which were built pill boxes 
armed with guards and whose 
private army guarded his many 
ships. At* sea — this man was 
on good terms with the United 
States and was dined and wined 
on one of his trips to 
Washington. 

When a country, the richest 
in the world becomes a mecca 
for brigands and pirates such 
as the above we may question . 
the entire picture. Good citizens 
do not make bosom friends out 
of robbers and thugs and • 
generally one can get a good 
idea of one’s character by the . 
company he keeps, i 

V. P. MOCK / 
Chippewa Falls J; 



V 


Agency-fGJA}“Uot only protecls 
the opium in Long Cheng and 
various other pick up points, but 
has also given clearance and 
protection to opium laden air 
craft laden with dope in flying 
it out to sea drops. 

One holds his breath when 


contemplating all the brigands, 
dictators and pirates that Uncle 
' Sam has protected and dealt 
j with, To. name a few: Chiang 
Kai-shek whose lobby in 
Washington is one of the 
largest; the former dictator of 
Cuba, Batista who made a 
. fortune on Cuban peasants and 
then forced into exile. Syngman 
Rhee of Korea (ousted by his 
, own people) ; Franco of Spain ' 
whom we have spread the reel,; 
carpet to for 30 years for ■ 
■ allowing us to ' build for- 
„ tifications in his country. 
'"Truiillo of the Dominican 
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The KMT are tolerated by the Thais for several 
reasons: they have helped in the counterinsurgency 
efforts of the Thai and U.S. governments against the 
hill tribespeople in Thailand; they have aided the 
training and recruiting of Burmese guerrilla armies for 
the CIA; and they offer a payoff to the Border Patrol 
Police (BPP), and through them to the second most 
powerful man in Thailand, Minister of the Interior 
Gen. Prapasx Charusasthira. The BPP were trained in 
the ‘50’s by the C'lA are now are financed and advised 
by AID and are flown from border village to border 
village by Air America. The BPP act as middlemen in 
the opium trade between the KMT in the remote 
regions of Thailand and the Chinese merchants in 
Bangkok. These relationships, of course, are flexible 
and changing, with each group wanting to maximize 
profits and minimize antagonisms and dangers. But 
the established routes vary, and sometimes 
doublecrosses are intentional. 

In the summer of 1967 Chan Chi-foo set out from 
Burma through the KMT’s territory with 300 men 
and 200 packhorses carrying nine tons of opium, with 
no intention of paying the usual fee of S80,000 
protection money. But troops cut off the group near 
the Laotian village of Ban Houei Sai n an ambush 
that turned into a pitched battle. Neither group, 
however, had counted on the involvement of the 
kingpir of the area’s opium trade: the CIA-backed 
Royal Lao Government Army and Air Force, under 
the command of General Ouane Rathikoune. Hearing 
of the skirmish, the genera! pulled his armed forces 
out of the Plain of Jars in northeastern Laos where 
they were supposed to be fighting the Pathet Lao 
guerrillas, and engaged two companies and his entire 
air force in a battle of extermination against both 
sides. The result was nearly 30 KMT and Burmese 
dead and a half-ton windfall of opium for the Royal 
Lao Government. 

In a moment of revealing frankness shortly after 



refineries-cailed “cookers”--whieh manufacture crude 1 
morphine (which is refined into heroin at a later 
transport point) under the supervision of professional 
pharmacists imported from Bangkok. Rathikoune 
also has “cookers” in the nearby villages of Ban 
Khwan, Phan Phung, and Ban Khueng (the latter for. 
opium grown by the Yao. tribe.) Most of the opium : 
he procures comes from Burma in the caravans such 
Chan Chi-foo’s; the rest comes from Thailand or from 
the hill tribespeople (Meo and Yao) in the area near 
Ban Houei Sai. Rathikoune flies the dope from the 
Ben, Houei Sai area to Luang Prabang, the Royalist 
capital, in helicopters given the United States military 
aid program. 

Others in the Lao elite and government own 
refineries. There are cookers for heroin in Vientiane, 
two blocks from the King’s residence; near Luang 
Prabang; on Khong Island in the Mekong River on the 
Lao-Cambodian border; and one recently built by 
Kouprasith Abhay (head of the military region 
around Vientiane, but also from the powerful Abhay 
family of Khong Island) at Phou Khao Khouai, just 
north of Vientiane. Other lords of .the trade are 
Prince Boun Oum of Southern Laos, and the 
Sananikone family, called the “Rockefellers of Laos.” 
Phoui Sananikone, the clan patriarch, headed a 
U.S.-backed coup in 1959 and is presently President 
of the National Assembly. Two other Sananikones are 
deputies in the Assembly, two are generals (one is 
Chief of Staff for Rathikoune), one is Minister of 
Public Works, and a host of others are to be found at 
lower levels of the political, military and civil service 
structure. And the Sananikones’ airline, Veha Akhat, 
leases .with opium-growing tribespeople. But the 
opium trade is polular with the rest of the elite, who 
rest RLG aircraft or create fly-by-night airlines (such 
as Laos Air Charter to Lao United Airlines) to do 
their own direct dealing. 

CIA Protects Opium Traders 
Control of the opium trade has not always been in 


the battle, General Rathikoune, far from denying the . , 

role that opium had played, told several reporters the hands of the Lao elite, although the U.S. has been 
that the opium trade was “not bad for Laos.” The at least peripherally involved in who the beneficiaries 
trade provides cash income for the Meo hill tribes, he were .since John Foster Dulles’s famous 1954 
argued, who would otherwise be penniless and commitment to maintain an anti-communist Laos, 
therefore a threat to Laos’ political stability. He also The major source of opium in Laos has always been 
argued .hat the trade gives the Lao elite (which the Meo growers, who were selected by theClA as its 
include?, government officials) a chance to accumulate counterinsurgency bulwark against the Pathet Lao 
capital to ultimately invest in legitimate enterprises, guerillas. The Meos’ mountain bastion is Long Cheng, 
thus building up Laos’ economy. But if these a secret base 80 miles northeast of Vientiane, built by 
rationalizations seemed weak, far less convincing was the CIA during the 1962 Geneva Accords period. By 
the general’s assertion that, since he is in total control 1964 Long Cheng’s population was nearly 50,000,’ 
of the trade now, when the time comes to put an end comprised largely of refugees who had come to 
to it he will simply put an end to it. : escape the war and who were kept busy growing 

Morphine Refineries poppies in the hills surrounding the base. 

It is unlikely that Rathkoune, one of the chief The secrcc y surrounding Long Cheng has hidden 
warlords of the opium dynasty, will decide to end the the trade from re P° rters - But security has not been 
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Ty> 8 bombers while armed CiA agents chatted with 
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for sale in the market ( a kilo for S52). it s old hat oy 
now, but the U.S. embassy press attache and the 
director of USAID’s training center was denied 
clearance to visit the mountain redoubt.” The CIA 
not only protects the opium in Long Cheng and 
various other pick-up points, but also gives clearance 
and protection to opium-laden aircraft flying out. 

For some time, the primary middle-men in the 
opium traffic had been elements of the Corsican 
Mafia, identified in a 1966 United Nations report as a 
pivotal organization in the flow of narcotics, in a pc. , 
of the world where transportation is a major problem 
and where air transport is a solution, the Corsicans 
were able to parlay their vintage World War 11 airplanes 
(called the butterfly fleet or according to “Pop” 
Buell, U.S. citizen-at-large in the area, “Air Opium”) 
into a position of control. But as the Laotian civil war 
intensified in the period following 196?, it became 
increasingly difficult for the Corsicans ro operate, 
and the Meos started to hays trouble getting their 
crop out of the hills in safety. 

The vacuum that was created was quickly filled by 
the Royal Lao Air Force, which began to use 
helicopters and planes donated by the U.S. not only 
for fighting the Pathet Lao but also for flying opium 
out from airstrips pockmarking the Laotian hiiis. This 
arrangement was politically mors advantageous thm prior 
ones, for it consolidated the interests of all the 
anti-communist parties. The enfranchisement of the 
Lao elite gave it more of an incentive to carry on the 
war Dulles had committed the U.S, to back; the safe 
transport of the Meos’ opium by ?n ideologically 
sanctioned network increased the incentive oi' these 
CIA-equipped and trained tribesmen to fight the 
Pathet Lao. The U.S. got parties that would 
cooperate with its foreign policy not only for 
political reasons, but on more solid economic 
grounds. Opium was the economic cement binding all 
the parties together much more closely than 
anti-communism could. 

Agent Collects Opium 

As this relationship has matured, Long Ch ;ig has 
become a major collection point for opium grown in 
Laos. CIA protege General Vang Pao, former officer 
for the French colonial army and now head of the 
Meo counterinsurgents,- uses his U.S.-supplied 
helicopters and STOL (short-take-off-and-landing) 
aircrat to collect the opium from the surrounding 
area. It is unloaded and stored in hutches in Long 
Cheng. Some of it is sold there and flown out in 
Royal Laoitan Government C-47’s to Saigon or the 
Gulf of Slain or the South China Sea, where it is sold 
r to Chinese merchants who then fly it to Saigon or to 
the ocean drops. One of Vang Pao’s main sources of 
transport, since the RLG Air Force is not under his 
control, is the CIA-created Xieng Kouang Airline, 
which is still supervised by an American, though it is 
scheduled soon to be turned over completely to Vang 
Pao’s men. The airlines tow C-47’s (which can carry 
maximum of 4000 pounds) are used only for 
transport to Vientiane. 

Prior to Nixon’s blitzkreig in Laos, the opium 
trade was booming. Production had grown rapidly 
since the early ‘50‘s to a level of 175-200 tons a year, 
with 400 of the 600 tons produced in Burmas, and 
50-100 tons of that grown in Thailand, passing 
through Laotian territory. But if the opium has been 
an FI Dorado for the Corsicans, the Aao elite, the 
CIA and others, it has been a Hemesis for the Meo 
tribesmen. For in becoming a Dawn in the larger 

strategy ofApptx&Y§& m0Js Relea&eti20M/< 

virtually wiped out, with the average age of recru it s 


new 1 S years, and their population reduced from 
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service, in other words, has been their destruction as a 
people. 

Madame Nhu and Premier Ky: Pushers 

Both the complexity and the finality of the opium 
web which connects Burma, Thailand, Laos and South 
Vietnam stretch the imagination. So bizarre is the 
opium network and so pervasive the traffic that were 
it to appear in an Ian Fleming plot, we would pass it 
off as torturing the credibility of thriller fiction. But 
the trade is real and the net has entangled 
governments beyond the steaming jungle of 
Indochina. In 1962, for instance, the opium 
smuggling scandal stunned the entire Canadian 
Parliament. It was in March of that year that Prime 
Minister Die f ‘enbaker confirmed rumors that nine 
Canadian memoers of the immaculated United 
Nations International Control Commission had been 
caught carrying opium from Vientiane to the 
international markets in Saigon on UN planes. 

The route from Laos to Saigon has long been one 
of the well-established routes of the heroin-opium 
trade. In August 1967, a C-47 transport plane 
carrying two and a half tons of opium and some gold 
was forced down near Da Lat, South Vietnam, by 
American gunners when the pilot failed to identify 
himself, The plane and its precious cargo, reportedly 
owned by General Rathikoune’s wife, were destined 
for a Chinese opium merchant and piloted by 3 
former KMT pilot, L.G. Chao. Whatever their 
ownership, the dope-running planes usually land at 
Tan Son Nhut airbase, where they are met in a 
remote part of the airport with the orotertior. .~.f 
airport police. 

G1 Trade 

A considerable part of the opium and heroin' 
remains in Saigon, where it is sold directly to U.S. . 
troops or distributed to U.S. bases throughout the 
Vietnamese countryside. One GI who returned to the 
States an addict was August Schultz. He’s off the 
needle now, but how he got on is most revealing. 
Explaining that he was “completely straight, even a- 
right-winger” before he went into the Army, August, 
told Ramparts how he fell into the heroin trap; “It 
was a regular day last Appl (1970) and I just walked 
into this bunker and there were these guys shooting 
up. I said to them, ‘What are you guys doing?’ Believe 
it or not, I really didn’t know. They explained it to 
me and asked me it 1 wanted to try it. i said sure.” 

Probably a fifth of the men in his unit have at least 
tried junk, Schultz, says. But the. big thing, as his 
buddy Ronnie McSheffrey adds, was that most of the 
officers in his company, including the MP’s, knew 
about it. McSheffrey saw MP’s in his own division 
(6th Batallion, 31st infantry, 9th Division) at Tan An 
shoot up, just as he says they saw him. He and his 
buddies even watched the unit’s sergeant-major receive 
payoffs at a nearby whorehouse where every kind of, 
drug imaginable was available. 

An article by Kansas City newpaperwnman Gloria 
Flmcrson inserted into the Congressional Record by- 
Senator Stuart Symington on March 10 said: “In a 
brigade headquarter at Long Binh, there were reports, 
that heroin use in the unit had risen to 20 per 
cent. ..‘You can salute an officer with your right hand, 
and take a “hit” of heroin in your left,’ an enlisted 
man from New York told nr... Along the 15-mile 
Bien Hoa highway running north to Saigon from 
Long Binh, heroin can purchase! at any of a dozen 
conspicuous places within a few minutes, and was by 
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• Letters From The People 


. ‘Prove You’re Honorable’ 

What the Central Intelligence Agency is 
shrouded in b a s i c a 1 1 y is the shrug of 
American shoulders convinced that all the 
secrecy and covert activity is necessary, y 
To take more on "faith,” as Richard.’ 
Helms asks us to do, is to further turn our 
backs on an agency that seems to exist 
outside the reach of the U.S. Government 
and its controls. 

What Americans must assume is that 
the same President who looks earnestly 
into the TV cameras and promises to ex- 
tract us from a monumental blunder initi- 
ated by this constitutionally questionable 
organization is at that very moment insti- 
gating other such manipulations in the 
"national interest” that could lead us 
right back into another Vietnam or Bay of J 
Pigs or Laos (and what are they doing in 
the Congo?). 

Perhaps the CIA is a necessary part of 
the system, but Americans are no longer 
blindly taking on "faith” honorable men 
devoted to service. W'e say prove you’re 
honorable. Geraldine Ferris. 

Ballwin . 
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By Matthew V. St or in 
Globe Staff 

VIENTIANE, Laos — Last week US 
Reps. Paul N. (Pete) McCloskey and Jer- 
ome Waldie of California had an extended 
■dinner meeting here with the American 
ambassador and his 11-man staff. Mc- 
Closkey remarked later; 

“I thought I was having dinner with 

■ the commander of the First Marine Divi- 
sion and his staff.” 

McCloskey won a silver star for 
heroism as a Marine officer in the Korean 
War so he ' knew what lie was talking 
about. The embassy here is more like a 
military operations center than a diplo- 
matic post. 

Ambassador McMurtrie Gociley works 
in an office lined with top-secret maps. 
They presumably show the areas of 
northern Laos where American planes 
have bombed suspected Communist posi- 
i tions. 

Godley has virtual autonomy over the 
'. military operations in northern Laos. This 
. is distinct, of course, from the bombing 
. missions against the Ho Chi Minh trail 
in southern Laos. Those are part of the 
Vietnam war and are directed from Wash- 
ington and Saigon. 

_ The major difference between US oper-. 
j a tions in Laos and Vietnam — aside 
' from their scope — is the degree of se- 

■ crecy about what goes on in this country. 

It is’ a difficult problem for President 
Nixon and other US officials. 

: _ Officially, the US is illegally involved 
in Luos. The 1962 Geneva Amjrds-^iut- 
lavv the presencAppr^igiEQCim#£ 
. personnel in the country. 


. -I. ‘ The government is led 

by Prince Souvanna Phou 

o -ip ' ma - The Pathet Lao is led 

CUOTfCl ,■ fd/Qi jjTVTj : j ■ by his half-brother Sou- 

O ’U/'Ly jJLjti.il jL/C'J'O Cl ’ phanouvong. Many west- 

> ’ ern diplomats and journa!- 

0 P , ; ists in Vientiane predict 

11 (mi 5-1 | negotiations between the 

iic/iiCAJ . k_/ 4_ALuL y neutralist government and 

J the Communists would 

■ commence with an end to 

ti Hindered in Search the American bombing 

The US is also hopeful of 

OH Refugee Problem negotiations perhaps this 

: year. The bombing con- 

tinues, however, and some 

; American Bombing us officials who are not di- 

O rectiy involved m military 

)n for Ref usee Plight s “ spect A e y e 

v- 5 ^ o still are ‘free fire zones ’ in 

northern Laos where any- 

6 Advisers’ in Laos thin s that movos is likel > r 

to be gunned down. ■ 

a Hundreds ivilli GIA - In 1968 and 1909 the 

bombing of the Plain of 
Jars readied into hundreds 
flic North Vietnamese Army is of forties a day but now US 
cleaily in Laos in force. Privately the officials claim the sorties 
US justifies its own illegal presence on are considerably less than 
this basis. ^ 1 00 daily. (A. sortie is one 

But to admit a US military presence mission flown by one 


O Congressmen Hindered in Search 
For Report on Refugee Problem 

O Report Calls American Bombiim 
Major Reason for Refugee Plight 

o US Lists 236 4 Advisers’ in Laos 
But Silent on Hundreds with GIA 


But to admit a US military presence 
would pose propaganda problems for the 
Soviet Union and Communist China, US 


plane.) 

The clandestine nature 


ouvit-L onion anu ouaimunist einina, ub waiiuwuue nuiuro 

officials claim, thereby prompting them the American operations 
to esc’aiate their support for 'the Pathet in Laos unfortunately 
Lao and North Vietnamese Communists. Prompts some un- 


p r o m p t s some un- 
American tactics to main- 
The latest figures on the number of tain secrecy 

US military “advisers” in Laos are 109 Eep s. McCloskey and 

^77777* a!K , 7' a Waldie found 'this 1 out 

total of 236. This compares with a figure first-hand 

of 244 given out about a year ago.. . McCloskey, a Republican 

The US contends there are no “ground threatens to challenge 
combat forces.” It says nothing* officially 1 ? ixon in ih . Q 

about hundreds of military men under c < P rimar ^ es unless his 
contract to the CIA who are assisting South east Asia policies are 
Gen. Vang Pao’s" clandestine army of c . n t> ed ; knew " before he 
Meo tribesmen and Laotians. arrived here that a US In- 

formation Agency em- 
The CIA’s contract airline, Air /ployee had conducted a 
America, is also highly visible to anyone</ survey of 216 Laotian refu- 
visiting Laos. At an airfield in Vientiane showing that most had 
last week a reporter could count more lc f fc Uieir homes primarily , 
than 20 Air America aircraft. They range because of US bombing, 
from cargo planes and ■ C-47 transports During that dinner party ■ 
to small one-engir.e propeller-driven, w *th Ambassador Godley, 
non-military aircraft. McCloskey and Waldie 

mu . , . both say they asked the 

The Communists are estimated to con- ambassador and his staff 
trol about one-third the population of whether any reports on : 
Laos, which totals three million. refugees attitudes exist 

Each year in the dry season the com- - . “Their answer was, “No, J 
munist forces advance markedly, only to 
lose ground in the rainy season that starts ‘ 
in May. Yet American officials concede' 
that if the North Vietnamese decided to D'rtn+T 

overrun Vientiane and the royal capital UQ tl£itiScf 

of Luang Prabang, they could do so with 
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WE ARE 
RIGHT SMACK 
IN THE MIDDLE OF 
A HEROIN EPIDEMIC 


This lethal powder— the “white death’ 1 — has spread to all levels of American, society, with the syringe becoming 
as much a part of suburbia as the Saturday afternoon barbecue. There are half a million addicts walking 
the streets right now. They will spend $15 million today feeding their habit. They’ll get more than half this money 
from crimes they'll commit in the big cities. One of every four of these addicts is a teenager, and for the 1 8-35 
age group, heroin overdoses have become a major cause of death. 


This is terrifying. But it isn’t news. Every time you turn on the TV or pick up the newspaper you hear about heroin. 
Senators rise regularly to read grim statistics into the Congressional Record. President Nixon himself has 
spoken somberly about the way heroin is stalking our streets with “pandemic virulence.” 


But all this talk isn’t going to change things. Neither is sending Henry Kissinger to Turkey to see what can be done 
about the Middle East opium field. And the President probably knows it. The heroin problem is going to get 
worse, with more young people becoming addicted and dying, until the U.S. gets out of Southeast Asia. Heroin and 
Ihe War are connected with a horrible symbiosis. 


In its May issue, Ramparts magazine tells the shocking story of the New Opium War: 

© how clandestine CIA involvement in the parapolitics of Southeast Asia has allowed this area to produce 
80% of the world’s opium, replacing the Middle East as the major source of heroin. 

© how a U.S.-sponsored network of anti-communists— Meo tribesmen in Laos, nationalist Chinese guerrillas 
and Burmese border police— participate in the opium harvest, in its processing into heroin and transportatioi 
to checkpoints throughout Indochina and finally to the. U.S. 


how the major figures in South Vietnam’s government— from Diem and Madame Nhu in the past to 
Nguyen Cao Ky today— have profited from the heroin traffic with tacit American support. 


how Saigon has become a major stop along this new heroin route, with up to 20% of some American 
Gl platoons coming home addicts and at least one soldier a day dying from overdoses. 


“The New Opium War” is another example of how the war comes home, wrapped in lies and distortions and 
wringing chaos with it. It is also another page in Ramparts coverage of the ever-deepening U.S. involvement in 
Southeast Asia. We began in 1966 (before opposition to the war was fashionable) with the expose of the joint 
efforts of Michigan State University and the CIA to set up the Diem regime. We will continue until the killing is over 


\ 
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If you want to know more about it, read 
our May issue, on sale now. Or better yet, 
take an introductory subscription: 10 
issues for $4,75 (regular price $7), which 
we will begin with our current issue 
containing the opium story. Let us throw 
in, free, a copy of “2, 3, Many Vietnams”, 
by the editors of Ramparts (Canfield 
Press, $3.95). That makes the deal worth 
^ about $12, but it’s yours for $4.75, 
saving you over 60%. 



SEND ME: 10 ISSUES/$4.75 


name_^ I 

' address I 

l 1 

1 city state_ , zip | 

| 2054 UNIVERSITY AVE., BERKELEY, CA. 94704 j 
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Operations in 

JL 



WASHINGTON — (UPI) 
— Rep. Herman Badillo (D., 
N.Y.) said Saturday that he 
plans to introduce legislation 
this week to prohibit the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
from conducting military 
operations in Laos. 

' He also called for an end 
"to, the intolerable surveil- 
lance oF civilians by the FBI 
and the defense establish- 
ment and an end to the Red- 
baiting it has engendered. 

He said, ‘‘We must make 


Nixon for not listening to 
Vietnam veterans who have 
been demonstrating in Wash- 
ington. 

“It would be better that he 
be here today,” Badillo said, 
“listening to you — for you 
.arc the children of a new 
American revolution — a 
revolution baptized with 
blood shed in Vietnam and 
Chicago and Kent State and 
Jackson — a revolution that 
will ,on!y end when we are 
out of Vietnam and that 
must be this year.” 


sure that the Central Intelli- 


gence Agency no longer can 
run clandestine wars as it 
has been doing for years in 
Laos." 

Badillo criticised President 
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Chicago 7” Veterans Ready 
Radio Series for Hanoi 



“Chicago 7” member Rennie Davis, a leading 
figure in the upcoming pro-Hanoi demonstrations in 
the Nation’s Capital, is supporting a new anti- 
American project. The pro-Communist revolutionary 
has joined with Abbie Hoffman, another “Chicago 
7” member, and others to form radio WPAX in 
New York. The group is preparing a scries of pro- 
grams for use by Radio Hanoi as an “alternative to 
the programming of the Armed Forces Network.” 

Davis and his gang have already delivered four- 
and-a-half hours of taped music and commentary 
to the North Vietnamese delegation to the Paris 
peace talks. The programs are scheduled to be 

broadcast in half-hour segments from Hanoi 
three times daily. 

In a letter to persons considered sympathetic to 
WPAX, HofTman said “the Armed Forces Network 
is the voice of the Pentagon. In addition to censored 
news, any music with references to peace, black 
liberation, alternative culture or other ‘controversial’ 
materia! is also banned.” 

“We have an obligation to fill this void,” the letter 
continued, “and assure that GIs have the opportu- 
nity to hear another opinion and have the proper 
perspective.” 

WPAX will also have an advisory panel of some 
50 persons, including Dwight McDonald, literary 
critic and staff writer for the New Yorker. Mc- 
Donald, who teaches English at the University of 
Massachusetts, told the Washington Evening Star — 
which initially published the WPAX story that he 
was “definitely” a member of the panel. 

According to John Giorno, a leader of WPAX, 
the North Vietnamese approved the idea of the broad- 
casts' several months ago, after which WPAX was 
organized to produce the programs. “They totally 
dug it,” Giorno said. “We got together the first pro- 
grams and Abbie flew over with them. He arrived 
back March 24 and said we can do anything we want 
to, as much as we want.” 

Giorno said in the first program, the “People’s 
Peace Treaty”— a “treaty” that calls for the U.S. 
to capitulate to Hanoi— was read and that Viet Nam 
veterans signed it. That show was followed by Allen 
Ginsberg’s poetry. Giorno stressed Ginsberg’s poetry 
consisted of his contention that the CIA sponsored 
much of the opium traffic out of Laos as a means of 
controlling certain segments of the American popula- 
tion. 

Other programs include such subjects as Women’s 
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in the United States, 
news and ex-GIs discussing the Army. Giorno main- 
tains that Hanoi will broadcast the programs in 
both AM and shortwave and will cable the WPAX 
group when the shows start running. 

At WPAX meetings, notes the Star reporter, 
there is discussion of the Federal Treason Act and 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, but the group feels 
it can elude these laws since WPAX interprets them 
to apply only to “declared wars.” 

“The way we’ve set up WPAX,” Giorno says, 
“if they go after us for treason,' they’re going to 
have to do it on the grounds of free speech. If 
they go after us it will be a bigger trial than the 
[Ciiicago 7] conspiracy trial.” 

An atmosphere of intrigue at these meetings is 
created by such legal speculation and by the level of 
contact with the Communists. The pro-Hanoi revo- 
lutionaries say their latest talks have been with Mrs. 
Nguyen Thi Binh, head of the Viet Cong delegation 
in Paris, who is their principal contact. 

Giorno commented that some unnamed American 
radio stations have expressed interest in broadcast- 
ing the shows and the group hopes that the shows 
“will eventually be able to reach all of the three 
million members of the armed forces.” 

. Something akin to treason is, of course, afoot, 
and one wonders what Robert Mardian, head of the 
Internal Security division in the Justice Department, 
plans to do about it— if anything. Mardian, it is 
recalled, did virtually nothing to prevent revolu-' 
tionary groups from using HEW facilities when he 
served as its general counsel. 
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LETTER. FROM 1NDO-CH1NA 


Saic.on April 14 the results would have been disastrous 
be six or eight months before f° r the twenty -four thousand South 


TTT may - :e ... - - . 

p any final assessment can be made Vietnamese who were fighting deep in 


■a")' 

1 of Operation Lam 


Son 719 the unknown jungle territory against about 
South Vietnamese invasion, of Laos, thirty-five thousand North Vietnam- 
supported by vast American air power, 


which lasted from February 8th until 
March 25 tli and was followed by brief 
commando forays until early in April. 
Nevertheless, even though this opera- 
tion has produced more heated debate 
than any other Indo-Chinese battle 
since the French fell into the trap of 
Dien Bien Phu in the spring of 1954, 
a few conclusions can be reached now'. 
The invasion failed to achieve any- 
thing close to its maximum aims, for, 
though it caused the death of a great 
man}' South and North Vietnamese, 
it did little — contrary to American 
and South Vietnamese expectations— to 
speed the end of the fighting, either 
by forcing Hanoi to negotiate or by 
assuring the success of the still incon- 
clusive Vietnamization program. It 
may, at most, have postponed some 
major offensives that the Communists 
had planned in South Vietnam over 
the next few months. On the other 
hand, qt least one big attack — in Kon- 
tum Province, in the Central High- 


lands — has been pressed during the 


past fortnight, and there has been a no- 
ticeable increase of terrorism through- 
out the country. Costly as the Laotian 
invasion was to Hanoi, it apparently 
hardened the determination of the 
North Vietnamese to continue fighting 
throughout Indo-China. Moreover, it 
led to a reaffirmation of Chinese and 
Russian pledges of assistance. Finally, 
the operation W'as a political setback for 
President Nguyen Van Thicu, whose 
reelection in October is now', for the 
first time, open to question. 

The Americans, who are going all 
out to uphold Tliieu and make their 
South Vietnamese allies feel “six feet 
tall” as the monthly rate of American 
troop withdrawals increases, have come 
up with the customary set of sangui- 
nary statistics, this time claiming a nine- 
to-one “kill ratio” in favor of the Sai- 
gon forces. If that is believable — and 
even President Nixon, in his television 
interview of March 22nd, indicated 
'that a five-to-onc ratio might be more 
-it could be due only to the 


esc — a far more experienced force, 
which was full}’ determined to protect 
its lifeline to the South in the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail complex. The gruesome 
game of body counts has long been the 
bugaboo of correspondents in Vietnam, 
and in this case the confusion has been 
compounded by a flood of often con- 
tradictor}’ statements and assessments 
emanating from Washington and Sai- 
gon. Indeed, never in the past ten 
years — not even during the chaotic 
months before the overthrow of the 
Ngo Dinh Diem regime, in 1963, or 
during the Communist Tet offensive 
at the beginning of 196S and the May 
and August offensives that followed — 
have I witnessed such dissension as has 
taken place between the news media 
and tlie authorities, both American and 
South Vietnamese, over the 
invasion of Laos. 

According to the latest 
official American figures, 
the losses of the South Viet- 
namese— who for the most 
part fought bravely and well 
but lacked a cohesive com- 
mand — were about fifteen 
hundred dead, more than six 
hundred missing, and fifty- 
five hundred wounded; so 
far there have been no esti- 
mates of' how many of the 
wounded have died or are 
likely to die. Unofficially, 
how’ever, according to what 
South Vietnamese sources 
have told me, the number of 
men ■ missing and presumed 
dead is actually between a 
thousand and fifteen hun- 
dred, and the number of 
wounded is at least seven 
thousand. Some of those list- 
ed as missing are still strag- 
gling back across the border, 
but the majority, it is said, 
either died of their wounds 
in Laos or surrendered of 
were captured by the North 
Vietnamese. In their flight 
from Laos, under extremely 
heavy North Vietnamese at- 



the government is reluctant to admit — 


and though American rescue helicop- 
ters did remarkable work under the 
most hazardous conditions, they 
couldn’t bring out all the wounded. (A 
hundred and five helicopters were lost 
in the Laotian operation, and five hun- 
dred and fifty-six were damaged; a 
hundred and seventy-six Americans 
were killed during those weeks, on both 
sides of the border, and forty-two are 
missing.) Each Vietnamese unit com- 
mander reports on his own losses, so it 
is difficult to come up with comprehen- 
sive figures. The dependents of known 
dead get full pension awards, while 
those of the missing get payments for 
only four years, and the Minister of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Pham Van Dong, 
said to me, “I won’t know for months 
how much I have to pay to how 
many.” 

The North Vietnamese assuredly 
suffered heavier casualties, hut whether 
these were as high as Allied authorities 
claimed can never he determined. It is 
admittedly difficult for troops engaged 
in bloody fighting or in flight to count 
the bodies of those killed by bombs, but 
if the given figure of thirteen thousand 
five hundred dead is correct, and if one 
assumes, as Allied military officials do, 
that twice as many North Vietnamese 
were wounded as were killed, then the 
total casualties come to about forty 
thousand, or more than the number of 
North Vietnamese that the same mili- 
tary officials say were fighting in the 
Laotian battle. There would seem to 
be more realism in the estimate that 
from a third to a half of the thirty-three 
North Vietnamese battalions engaged 
were rendered “combat ineffective,” 
and that it will be no easy task for 
North Vietnam, which is suffering from 
a manpower shortage, to replace these 
losses. About a third of the North Viet- 
namese losses were specialists — techni- 
cians of one sort or another who direct- 
ed the flow of traffic on the Trail — 
and those men will be the most difficult 
replace. Nevertheless, the North 
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that it it naa .. wounded— something that 


Vietnamese quickly sent in between 
four thousand and. eight thousand re- 
inforcements to repair the damage done 
to the Trail, mostly by our B-52 bomb- 
ers, and 'within a fortnight after the in- 
vasion ended, the movement of trucks 
south had been resumed at a more or 
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By Bob Woodward 

Sentinel Reporter 

“We have no public 
relations department,” 
said the telephone opera- 
tor at the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency after 
answering a call with the 
simple statement of the 
number called, “351- 
1 100.” 

According to an agency 
spokesman, the CIA has '“no 
press relations, no public rela- 
tions. Most of the time we say, 
’No comment," . . . and always 
on the substance of intellig- 
ence, the method and sources." 

in Contrast to the S30 mil- 
lion in Pentagon public rela- 
tions spending reported in the 
controversial CBS-TV docu- 
mentary, ‘"The Selling of the 
Pentagon," the CIA does not 
appear to be very much in the 
public relations business. 

Richard Helms, CIA direc- 
tor, however, broke a five year 
recedent last week and gave 
is first public speech, but pub- 
lic contact with the CIA is gen- 
erally confined to recruitment 
of new employes and dealings 
with “patriotic people" who 
have traveled abroad, the 
agency spokesman explained. 

The CIA "only receives 10 
to 12 calls a day from the press, 
students, free lance writers and 
public," a spokesman said. He 
added, “This is an open demo- 
cratic society. When I can an- 
swer, I do." The spokesman 
said he and his assistant are the 
only staff members who handle 
these few,. public inquiries. 

New CIA employes are re- 
cruited at “200 to 300 universi- 
ties each year,’* he said. The 
chief foreign intelligence 
agency runs no TV ads, no ra- 
dio ads and only an occasional 
printed advertisment, the 
spokesman said. When objec- 
tions are filed about campus 
recritment, the CIA moves to 
the nearest federal office’build- 
ing, he explained. 

He said he could not dis- 
close how many employes the 
CIA has or even discuss the 
CIA budget since it is only to 
,be dealt wirtconfidan ' 
PresidAiMMfftprrrciUIrtlv 
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and Congressional committees. 

Another informed govern- 
ment official estimated that the 
CIA has over 10.000 employes 
in the U.S., several thousand 
abroad on the payroll, and 
spends well over S500 million a 
year, r\ • 

"We are characterized as 
the silent service of the goven- 
ment,” the official spokesman 
said. 

Telephone callers to the 
CIA are quietly greeted by the 
operator with the number, 351- 
1100, instead of the agency 
name because "operators 
across the country could be 
heard opening their keys" to 
listen to conversations years 
ago when the name was used 
after a call was answered, the 
spokesman said. 

The name on the CIA head- 
quarters building in McLean, 
Va. was taken dov,n y'ears ago 
“during the Kennedy adminis- 
tration because of too many 
tourists,” he remarked. 

“Patriotic people” who call 
after traveling abroad are re- 
ferred to a downtown Washing- 
ton, D.C. office to give reports, 
the spokesman said. He would 
not give the address of this off- 
ice. 

If a telephone caller insists 
on giving information over the 
telephone and not in persons, 
the CIA refuses, the spokes- 
man said. “We assume it’s a 
screwball,” he added. 

A request for information 
on the CIA brought the follow- 
ing information in the next 
mail: a 32-page pamphlet of 
Quotations from U.S. Presi- 
dents from George Washington 
to Richard M. Nixon on^the 
value of intelligence; a recruit- 
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Helms is a Democrat but The spokesman wou!d ! 
as been kept on as CIA direc- neither confirm nor deny var- 
■ r “resident Nixon. An ious newspa per speculations 
? r ™. c dr-oyernment source that Helms gave the speech 
li! s ‘Ji e *y Helms will re- because of recent attacks on 
surveillance by the FBI which 
is often linked with the CIA. 
Also, the CIA has been rather 
widely charged with extensive 
involvement in the Vietnam 
war. In his speech Helms said, 
“We cannot and must not take 
sides. The role of intelligence in 
policy formulation is limited to 
providing facts -- the agreed 


main the director, and Nixon 
has been pleased with his work, 
though initial intentions were 
i only to keep the Jonson ap- 
I pointee on for one year after 
; I Nixon took office. 

Last week Helms gave his 
first public speech in nearly five 
years as head of the agenev. 
Speaking before the American 
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Society of Newspaper Editors ^ acts “ an d whole known 
April 14, Helms said the CIA range of facts." 
was not an “invisible govern- 
ment -- a law unto itself, en- 
gaged in pro v oca ti ve, co vert 
activities repugnant to a demo- 
cratic society, and subject to no 
controls" 

The law establishing the 
agency in 194 7, Helms said, 

"specifically forbids the Cntra! 

Intelligence Agency from hav- 
ing any police, subpena, or law- 
enforcement powers ... in 
short, we do not target on 
American citizens." 

Helms, went on to outline 
the specific Congressional and 
Presidential controls to which 
the CIA is subject. Emphasiz- 
ing the restriction on ClAinvo- 
fuement.in either politics, for- 
eign policy, or even answering- 
its critics, Helms said: 

"The nation must to a de- 
gree take it on faith that we'.too ' 
are honorable men devoted to 
her service." 

He attacked CIA critics 
who. take “advantage of the 
traditional silence of those en- 
gaged in intelligence (and) say 
things that are either vicious or 
|jusr plain silly," Helms indi 


ing brochure on the “Intellia- L,.i,. „ j „ - . 

r njA j ■ . , \ Asked about Helms prcced- 

[?RT! er director, Admirailent-breaking speech, a CIA 
viinam F. Raborn, and anAspokesman said it reflected “a 
: other asserting "Caps and general concern that built up 
gowns - not cloaks and dag- over the years. People have 
mn ‘‘f. g ,‘? lh ? S ua rded; been misled by the melodrama 

, ii spy headquarters, of spy stories. It was timely and 

actually a great center of area he thought is was in the na- 
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by Frank Browning and Banning Garrett 

(Editor's note: The follovchig article has been 
■made available to subscribers of College Press 
Service prior to its release nationally because 
of CPS’s involvement in the story’s inception. 

Sandwiched between the president’s State 
of the VLorld message, in vJiich he announetd 
an all-out campaign to halt the world’s opium 
traffic, the Laotian invasion, and this spring’s 
growing anti- rear protests, the story is an 
explosive one. Sen. George McGovern and 
Rep. Ronald Dellums are both pressing for 
hearings in Congress on the U.S. government’s 
complicity with world opium trade, and 
details on these and other subsequent 
developments will follow in other stones.) 

“Mr. President, the specter of heroin 
addiction is haunting nearly every community, 
in this nation.” Y/ith these urgent words, 
Senator Vance Hartke spoke up on March 2 in 
support of a resolution on drug control being 
considered in the U.S. Senate. Estimating that 
there are 500,000 heroin addicts in the U.S., 
he pointed out that nearly 20 per cent of 
them are teenagers. The concern of Hartke 
and others is not misplaced. Heroin has 
become the major killer of young people 
between 18 and 35, outpacing death from 
accidents, suicides or cancer. It has also 
become a major cause of crime: to sustain 


gained it the attention it otherwise never 
would have had. President Nixon himself says 
it is spreading with “pandemic virulence.” 
People are becoming aware that teenagers are 
shooting up at lunchtime in schools and 
returning to classrooms to nod the day away. 
But what they don’t know-and what no one 
is telling them--is that neither- the volcanic 
erruption of addiction in this country nor the 
crimes it causes would be possible without the 
age-old international trade in opium (from 
which heroin js derived), or that heroin 
addiction-like inflation, unemployment, and 
most of the other chaotic forces in American 
society today-is directly related to the U.S. 
war in Indochina. 

The connection between war and opium in 
Asia is as old as empire itself. But the 
relationship has never been so symbiotic, so 
intricate in its networks and so vast in its 
implications. Never before has the trail of 
tragedy been so clearly marked as in the 
present ■ phase . of U.S. involvement in 
Southeast Asia. For the international traffic 
in opium has expanded in lockstep with the 
expanding U.S. military’presence there, just as 
heroin has stalked the same young people in 
U.S. high schools who will also be called on to 
fight that war. The ironies that have 
accompanied the war in Vietnam since its 
onset are more poignant than before. At the 


their habits, addicts in the U.S. spend more 
than $15 million a day, half of it coming from . 


the 55 per cent of crime in the cities which 
they commit and the annual $2.5 billion 
worth of goods they steal. 

Once , safely isolated as part of the 
destructive funkiness of the black ghetto, 
heroin has suddenly spread out into Middle 

A r r i ca Atapa RgjSale |K6l/tf3/04 : 

suburbia as The Saturday barbecue. This has 


very moment that public officials are wringing 
their hands over the heroin problem, 
Washington’s own Cold War crusade, replete 
with clandestine activities that would seem 
far-fetched even in a spy novel, continues to 
play a major role in a process that has already 
rerouted the opium traffic from the Middle 
East to Southeast Asia and is every day 
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Devaslafecl Laos • 

The State Department is trying to knock down 
claims by Representative Paul N. McCloskey (Rep., 
Calif.) that United States bombing has destroyed 
“thousands of villages” in Laos and turned 700,000 
Laotians into refugees — but it has to admit a 
considerable part of his charges. The 700,000, the 
State Department maintains, is the total of all who 
have been or are refugees, and only 266,862 are 
refugees now. 

As for villages, McCloskey interviewed 16 sepa- 
rate groups of refugees who told him every house in 
their village had been destroyed by American air 
power. His “thousands” is simply a guess, from the 
fact that Laos had 9,400 villages to start with. 

The Air Force won’t show him the photographs it 
says show that the villages McCloskey said were 
destroyed still exist. 

■ Senator Edward Kennedy (Dem., Mass.) had his 
subcommittee staff studying the question some 
weeks ago. The staff estimated that civilian casu- 
. alties in Laos were running about 30,000 a year, 
including 10,000 dead, mostly as a result of Ameri- 
can bombing. . . 

The New York Times reported in mid\March on 
the Meo tribe of the Laotian highlands, the , 
warlike group which the U.S. Central Intelligence V 
Ajgengw organized into a clanHesiUTe army to 
fight tne North Vietnamese and Pathet Lao forces 
in Laos. This tribe is now nearing the end of its 
mountains and the limits of its strength.' The tribe 
has had to abandon hill settlement after hill settle- 
ment and has suffered dreadful casualties to' fight- 
ing men (who begin at age 12 and 13) and civilians. 

Most- of their tribal homelands are lost or de- 
stroyed. 

The Meos and the other highland tribes have done 
most of the fighting on both sides in Laos. The 
etlinic Laos dislike fighting, and often shoot in the 
air and advance or retreat (mostly retreat) on the 
basis of the answering noise. They take seriously 
the Buddhist law, “Thou shalt not kill.” 

Yet the Americans and the Vietnamese, North 
and South, have ruthlessly extended their war to 
their gentle land, and the Americans with their 
tremendous fire power have been the most destruc- 
tive. 



The 1949 Geneva Convention on protection of civil- 
ians in time of war forbids infliction of suffering, 
brutality, collective penalties, pillage and reprisals 
against persons and property. It bans devastation 
“as an end. in itself or as a separate measure of 
war,” as distinct from devastation incidental to a 
battle between armed forces." • 

The American way of war in the air all too often ! 

breaks these international laws of war. Congress '! 
has banned use of American ground forces in Laos. 
This ban is evaded by the CIA on a small scale. [ 
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By TAMMY ARBUCKLE 

Special to The St?J 

VIENTIANE — Reps. Paul 
N. McCloskcy and Jerome 
Waldie, who came here to 
learn more about the Ameri- 
can role in Laos, found them- 
selves unable to get docu- 
ments they sought or to visit 
areas of the country they 
wished. 

McCloskey, the California 
Republican who has threat- 
ened to oppose President Nix- 
on in next year’s GOP prima- 
ries on the Indochina issue, 
accused U.S. Ambassador G- 
McMurtrie Godley of a “delib- 
erate attempt to keep Con- 
gress from knowing the 
facts.” 

He and Waldie, a Democrat 
from California, sought copies 
of an embassy study which 
blamed last year’s movement 
of refugees from the Plain of 
Jars on American bombing. 

McCloskey, who was here 
for three days, said U.S. offi- 
cials in Godley’s presence at 
an embassy dinner denied the 
document existed. 

When McCloskey was able to 
pinpoint the document, he 
said, officials undertook “a de- 
liberate, conscious policy to di- 
vert us.” 

He said Monteagle Stearns, 
the deputy chief of mission at 
the embassy, failed on three 
occasions to respond to Mc- 
Closkey’s request for the 
study. 

Substitution Charged 
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Then, according to Mc- 
Closkey, Stearns substituted 
the . front page of the docu- 
ment. The original page, the 
congressman said, showed the 
origin of the study was a 
memo from Stearns to Nor- 
man Barnes, chief, of the Unit- 
ed States Information Service 
here. Stearns and Barnes were 
two officials who said they had 
no knowledge of the study 
McCloskey was asking about. 

McCloskey and Waldie also 
were refused permission To 
visit Long Chen, the village on 
the edge of the Plain of Jars 
which is the headquarters of 
the CIA-directed guerrilla 
army of Gen. Vang Pao’s Meo 
tribesmen and which serves as 

a cia Approved fFor 
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Andrew P. Guzowski, who is 
the embassy spokesman in Vi- 
entiane, said permission was 
refused because “the con- 
gressmen do not have security 
clearance.” 

In Laos, this puts a member 
of Congress somewhat below 
the level of a street vendor. 
When it was pointed out to 
Guzowski that any Asian, in- 
eluding North Vietnamese 
agents, can enter Long Chen, 
the spokesman said, “Well, 
it’s their country-” 

The Major Reason 

The major reason for refus- 
ing the congressmen permis-_ 
sion to visit Long Chen is they 
might discover that U.S. offi- 
cials were not honest in con- 
gressional testimony _ when 
they said bombing missions in 
Laos were approved by Lao- 
tians or Meos who were flying 
in forward air, control mis- 
sions. . . ,, 

In fact, both seats in the 
small air control mission 
planes often are filled by 
Americans. 

When McCloskey went to in- 
terview refugees at Ban Nga 
Ga 20 miles north of Vienti- 
ane, the embassy pro-ided two 
priests to act as “unbiased 
interpreters. 

The priests, Father Rauff 
and Father Matt Menger, are, 
however, known locally for 
their staunch support ofU.o. 
Embassy actions. 

Father Rauff, in his role as 
an interpreter for McCloskey, 
at one point omitted to trans- 
late a villager’s remarks 
about “bombers coming every 
day.” 

And Father Menger was ov- 
erheard to say, while Mc- 
Closkey was examining a child 
with a burned leg, “Thank 
God for the bombing. Without 
it this would not be a free 
country.” 
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State Dept. Comments 

Despite the obstacles, Mc- 
Closkey did find that, almost 
without exception, refugees 
said they had left their vil- 
lages because of U.S. bombing 
attacks, even though enemy 
troops were not in the villages. 

McCloskey said, “The em- 
bassy decided to suppress this 
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them. 


(In Washington, Robert J. 
McCloskey, a deputy assistant 
secretary of state for press 
relations, said Monday that 
McCloskey had declined op- 
portunities offered by/ the em- 
bassy in Vientiane to examine 
the refugee situation. The 
State Department spokesman 
denied a charge by the con- 
gressman that American 
bombers have destroyed Lao- 
tian villages deliberately.) 

The difficulties McCloskey 
and Waldie had here in getting 
information from the embassy 
have become typical of the 
last few years. 

False Information 

The embassy, for example, 
refuses to provide any infor- 
mation about Americans killed 
in Laos. When Waldie asked 
about three specific recent 
deaths, Guzowski said the. mis- 
sions in which the Americans 
were killed originated in Thai- 
land and the embassy here 
was not accountable for the 
deaths. “They are not my 
Americans,” Guzowski said in 
answer to reporters’ queries. 

The embassy is willing to 
permit false information to be 
given the American public 
when it knows the information 
is false. The USIS here tapes 
Laos military briefings and 
provides them to U.S. Army 
briefers who relay whatever 
the Lao briefer says. 

When, as a result of other 
information, questions are 
raised about Lao official state- 
ments passed on by the Ameri- i 
cans, the U.S. briefers simply' 
say, “Well, that’s what the 
general said and I’m not going 
to contradict him.” 

There also are attempts to 
cover up the misuse of U.S. 
funds. The embassy, for exam- 
ple, is buying another 15,000 
metric tons of rice from south 
Laos this year. 

In the past, top-ranking 
south Laotians would sell their 
surplus rice to the North Viet- 
namese, then buy cheaper 
Thai rice and sell it at a high- 
er price to the Americans, 
saying it was the south Laos 
rice. 

According to Guzowski, 
Charles Mann, the head of the 
U.S. Agency for International 


with the press whatever mea- 
sures AID is taking to prevent 
the loss of more U.S. funds on 
similar rico deals. 

Among other subjects the 
embassy is not anxious to dis- 
cuss are opium dealing and 
the sales of U:S. supplies and 
weapons. 

Other samples of omissions 
and evasions by the embassy 
hero include: 

When Long Chen was 
bombed mistakenly by U.S. 
aircraft, a spokesman here 36 
hours later gave an account of 
damage by North Vietnamese 
artillery. He failed to mention 
the air strike. 

When U.S.-led guerrillas 
were mauled by the North Vi- 
etnamese on the Bolovons Pla- 
teau in southern Laos in De- 
cember, an embassy spokes- 
man denied the story. When 
additional details were pro- 
duced, the spokesman was 
forced to backtrack. 

“Orientation” Missions 

Guzowski has said Ameri- 
cans have been killed cn “or- 
ientiation missions” when, in 
fact, they have died on bomb- 
ing missions; airdrops of rice 
have turned out to be missions 
transporting Thai troops; the 
description “light” casualties 
was used for an engagement 
in which 64 out of. 110 men 
participating were killed; ma- 
jor actions have been de- 
scribed as a “few clashes took 
place.” . : 

The embassy consistently 
denies to the press use of 
American transport facilities 
to cover the war, particularly 
in those areas of northeast 
Laos where Americans are in- 
volved. 

These air transport facilities 
— Air America and Continen- 
tal Air Lines — are ostensibly 
privately owned and under 
contract to the U.S. govern- 
ment. They are the sole means 
of reaching battle areas in 
northeast Laos. 

“I see no reason why we 
should fly the press around,” 
says Guzowski. 

Aircraft are available, how- 
ever, when the embassy wants 
to show off its aid programs, 
places where the U.S. 


to places where the U.S. in- 
volvement is not evident can 
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Last week Richard Helms in his first pub- 
lic speech since his 1SGS appointment as direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency tried to 
counter what he characterized as a “persistent 
and growing body of criticism which questions 
the need and the propriety for a democratic 
society to have a Central Intelligence Agency. 

He attributed the criticism to an “inherent 
American distaste for peacetime- gathering of 
intelligence,” and told his audience that the na- 
tion must “take it on faith that we too arc hon- 
orable men devoted to her service. 

If Mr. Helms’s analysis of information gath- 
ered abroad is as incomplete and misleading as 
his interpretation of what prompts criticism of 
his agency here at home, then the country is 
clearly in trouble. It is not the intelligence 
gathering aspect of the CIA's operations -that 
has fed the growing body of criticism. What the 
critics object to are covert, paramilitary oper- 
ations around the globe, and they question 
whether the secrecy that is admittedly required 
for some aspects of intelligence gathering should 
be extended to cover a host of questionable and 
frequently illegal activities under the pretext of 
serving an undefined “national busiest. 

In the years since it has become active in 
covert operations the CIA has financed the inva- 
sions of two countries, Cuba and Guatemala, and 
otherwise influenced the establishment and 
overthrow of governments in a number of lands, 
including- Vietnam. It provided planes and mer- 
cenary pilots to 'the Congo (some of the same 
men it trained to invade Cuba) and for several 
years it has financed and directed a mercenary 
army in Laos in violation of our treaty commit- 
ments. At the same time it has engaged in activ- 
ities that have more to do with propaganda than 
. intelligence. It has subsidized magazines and 
publishing companies and the operation of radio 


stations which free advertising in this country 
portrayed, as supported by private donations. 

In addition there have been instances in re-: 
cent years when the agency has apparently been, 
successful in establishing for itself a place above 
the law. Two examples are the dismissal of a 
slander suit against an agent on the ground 
that, even though his statements were not sub- 
stantiated, he was acting under orders, and the 
case of the Green Berets accused by the Army ■ - 
of murdering a suspected Vietnamese double 
agent, but never brought to trial because the ; 
CIA refused to supply witnesses. . : 

Even assuming that Mr. Helms is correct in 
his contention that the agency functions under 
the tight control of the President, an assumption 
which many knowledgabls critics dispute, the 
fact remains that the agency’s activities have 
evaded the checks provided by the Constitution 
and in doing so it has deceived the American 
people. The issue, then, is not whether the men . 
in charge of the CIA are devoted, or even hon- 
orable, and faith is not the answer to such 
fundamental criticism. It was faith in the 
efficacy of covert military and political manipu- 
tion, after all, that propelled us into our tragic 
involvement in Southeast Asia. _ ; 

What is needed is a check on the presidential 
fascination with Mr. Helms’s “Department of 
Dirty Tricks,” a fascination that has pervaded 
the past four administrations. Congress is the 
appropriate body to provide that check, even 
though at present it is not doing so. The super- 
vision now supplied by a handful of key mem-- 
bers of Congress is, in the words of a receiu 
Twentieth Century Fund study, “only sporadic 
and largely ex post facto.”. Fortunately there, 
are efforts now underway to strengthen congres- 
sional overview of the CIA. These efforts de-^ 
serve the support of the American people. 
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people,” Waldie said. lypy of structure rl'.nt ac 

“And the only indication so. should leave as a m.rkd lor 
far of the motivation of tefu- . the South Vietnamese govern- 
^ gees was the American bomb- ment, designed precise!'.- 

1 ’mg.” he said. ; after the pattern o- a roni- 

j r-j p; r np - ‘-it's possible that, from the j munist societ v,” Wal-lL- 
j I . i , j ] one report on the fnroact of- 1 stated 

y ; ip bombing practices, coupled ' . iQ objective there was to 
• ‘ - PccP ■J/J wit" our own survey o: tne j flgh{ for t J ho r ; 3h; ol a na!i , n 
rc-mms p.ne Pnoe- refugee camp we selected, J to ° be „. ee bul \ c arc estai) . 
h‘"“. w inventive/ tuat- the sampling is on - lishing a!l instrument .of su;> 
... , neous, Va die ac:Uio.\:P P Dression equal to an v found m 

and MeUossev arc “But tne contention ot the „ . , 

, , : , ■ . , ,, . „ ,, a communist state, he said. 

,nc tha word around : American officials tnat all ne •. 


By PAT KEEBLE should have been out of Vict- 
Couuty Bureau n?ni long ago, and nothing I 

.saw changed that notion, 

A 10-day trip ferreting out . Waldie said, 
information on the Indochina “I am more convinced than 


cooperation of American lead- jj nue j 0 bave our kids killed 
ers htfan’t changed Rep. anc j wounded over there,” he 
Jerome V/aldie’s feeling that said. 

the United States should get The Contra Costa congress- 
cut 'of 'Vietnam now. ® a ‘^ f e fe! .the embassy 


more * aggressive than they true.”' " . soldiers over what the E.S. 

have been in the past if they ■_ The pair also studied tl-c should do with tne war. 

want to find out what's going j province interrogation centers pne second lieutenant told 

on,” Waldie said. and determined after several tnem. “.When we. leave, it will 

“I went over there with a . day s th at they are ..run not. by be up to the South Vietnam- 
preconceived notion that we .the armv, as was inferred, / e , se ann y to decide whether 
should have been out of Viol- : bu t py t-lie CIA. y tney vvant to win tne war nr 

n?m long ago, and nothing I The centsrs can hold env- ost . lL They may decide it's 

saw r changed that notion,” oAeiSg asso- 

Waldie said. piatprl w *h th« Vi**t Conn o-- 1 u l; an d UU1 “■ 

“I am more convinced than ' r ' diss Aain -t the “ He betis >' s& vve ou ”ht ‘o 
-ar - mostly without the ever that there is nothing Sai „ on government' 'for 45 'f d i e L , f he fS* 1 

ooperation of American lead- ! [JJJ £ fivc^kids kiUed ^ ?n" w ‘ ant ^ doVilh fbeir c-our- 

The Contra Costa congress- io ;.t • , _ Most of the generals, lie 

•man said he felt the embassy 1 am g?mg to ma^e a r ; e felt the U.S. should 

;«.-ob KolnPnl nc u-mII ac “finite ommcndation to the Secre.at ,stav “as lnnfj as nacassarv’’ ' 


over to Vietnam police an-; 
government represeiV-a; ives 
for sentencing. 


The Antioch Democ 


• was helpful as well as “quite ommendation to i tne secre.en stay “as long as necessary” 
ra , ' frank and outspoken” until of State tnat this is not m>.to keep the North Vietnamese 


along wath San Maieo Repub- ;the tw0 lawmakers asked for 
lican Paul M c C 1 o s k e \ a re p 0l -t they had heard oE on 
returned to Washingion tms American bombing in Laos, 
weekend after a trip througn After “incredible efforts at ' 
r the northern provinces of supm - 5ss i ng ;ty> eventually iS 
South Vietnam and into a was given to them. 

. Laotian refugee camp. He said he and McCloskey - 

‘ Among their findings, several times changed itiner- 
Waldie said, was confirmation ai -i G s and went to a Laotian 
that the Central. Intelligence refugee camp which had not 
Agency is running the -war in been on the “recommended” 
Laos, * through the American list of the embassy. : 

■ Embassy in Saigon, and also < : By talking to refugees and : 
•- operating “preventive deten- by discovery of the report ini- ; 
■" tion” camps in the Vietnam tially denied to exist, we fer- 1 
; provinces. reted out. that in a country of • 

He said he is formulating -only three million population, 

lections of the^l?ll!* plfi^icu-^almS^a^mai-^r^^ 


from defeating the South, ar.d ' 
would, not put a time limit cn_ 
the war. ” 
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W/lSH INGTCM. 

CS-.i* CAN till when ha walks in ths 
c 1 v. ci ay it’s 
ys hfa wife, Cynthia. 
r s ro has c-n v/hnt 1 coll his 
‘Oriental Icc/c’ -« totally inscrutable. 
I lniy,7 better than to ask what’s 
hsicpsiicd, Hahl tali* v/hsa he’s ready, 


4in 


door v/h.ni sori 
been/ 

Soma 


tit!; before, but even when he talks 
he’s terribly dkorect.” 

7he IJfre ctpr c? th e Qe: : : r.'.l . Intelli- 
6 5KC3 Agency, Prichard I-tc-Ims, rmoar- 
entty brings his yrcblsr.is itemefre.n 

the office lihe any ether husband -t 

least to hear Cynthia Helms .tell it. 
Ar.d tnc-ce days He’. ms’s job is defi- 
nitely one cl the nicctprcbkni-ridden 
in Washington. 

Successive budget cuts, balance of 
Fayierents i e Hrieticas, bv.rcaucr.atlc 
rivalries end press disclosures that 
have hurt the C.T.A/s public image 
hrive r.!i reauccd its operations con- 
siderably. Fresh! eat Hi::cn has re- 
cently ordered r. fiscal red manage- 
ment investigation into the inteiii- 
Een.co “community/' r. tacit which 
«*ay take longer and prove more 
difficult than even Nikon suspects 
because cf the capacity cf the Intelli- 
gcnca t* 2 one ! >3 to luds in th -2 burenu- 
civitic tuic.csls. I'.clii Tureen r.r.d his 
principal foreign affairs adviser, 


top since the C.I.A. was cruiteci in 
1S4V, his pea! has been to profession- 
alize the agency and restore it to re- 
spectability. In fact, cno cf iris chief 
preoccupations has been to erase the 
srr.nge or the Director as a man 
who moves l.i lavish mystery, jetting 
secretively nreauf! the world 'to cnalra 
policy v/ith prime ministers, gsnerak 
r.nd !u-v, and brushing aside, on H- 


preterit of “sccurit: 

//’ the public’s 

vague fears cud Co 

“grass’s probing 

ouwt.cns, ): Helms r 

vies an “invisible 

empire,” as the C.I.A 

.. Inns sometimes 

cccn called, he is 

a very visible 

cmporcA 


V/isilo he tries to I 

'.cep his lurches 


10: 


S'.or.a! 


1 -* c..ampie, re ecca- 
... - , . c ”’f l -f> ut a restaurant 
wnn a irier.d for lunch: a light beer, 
a coid plate, one eye always on the 
c’ce.c. "• 


the Occidental, a 
vented restaurant jeer 


a.r c. 


. EiiNJA.MiN V/2iL33 covers national 


V/2U.H 

icc'jnt/ affairs as a cerris.ionJsnl i.i tli; 
_ V/ a : ’ : ; - S Un b ; j j of I!; - "n.T.as. 


V/hito House where, if he happens to 

.fL® 22 ”’ tn .! rs is to ices 
&cssi;> tv.an ir he •/ere observed enter- 
ing a private home. 

He litres the company of attractive 
v c ;r. e a-- -y c u ng cr old— and tie ey find 
fcun a cnarmung owner partner and 
a geo a dancer. 

-u.ercsting — and interested 
in v/iiut you’re saying,” said Lydia 
Hamer.cacu, wife cf the former Dem- 
ocratic Attorney General. 'He’s well- 
read and he doesn’t try to substitute 
flirting for conversation, that old 


w.ws.jraon, t.w.t old 

henry Kissinger, -are said to regard Princeton ’43 routine that r.oraa of 

fVir,-*nn-'v‘Sr *,,1 ~ /v\!i '-i~.T-.v-. - -1 


• the corr.rnuru^y ns & rolled blessln 
Intrinsically important to the United 
States but far tco big and too prone 
to obscure differences of opinion — 
or, sometimes, r.o opinion— •behind a 
screen of words.' 

Considered a, cpld-blc . 
sity in the Cold War days, t 


t,ae couiamr.ists around town use,” 
wvOitis Oi his critics coni^Inin th^^ - 
hv is to j closs to th 3 prs*'s * — even 
though most agree that he uses it, 
with rare finesse, for his .own ar-.d 


hi 


\3 a' 


rsces- 




ends. Seme dislike the 


har.dsc: 


— ' — - v-> *••••- ‘a-w - i/: - e in tire gossip columns 

now seems to many students, liberal ana society pages of the nation’s 

Infra 1 Ic-Afnntf r.v -1 /-a-,-., i, _ i 


tnt 


itetlectuals and Congressmen, to be capital. 

Undemocratic/ conspiratorial, sinister. Yet, if he gives the p.c r “wr?*c» of 
The revelations, in recent years tiiat insouciance— ha is wittwliregarioum 

1 friendly— the reserve is there, like 

a high - voltage electric barrier, just' 
beneath the surface. Helms is a moss 
. of apparent contradictions: inwardly 
the self-disciplined and outwardly relucted. 


havefaa.de the agency susncct indue 
its activities in Southeast Asia, the 
Congo, Guatemala, the Day of Figs; 
tn ^ U-2 iigms; ics secret sanding 
through ‘ front” foundations cf 
National Student Association plus 
private cultural, worn 



- , • ■■ — .-nS C!,ld 1 V,/- nC..., u j Li,- uu:,;,. r\ lUuuU; iUiCI^tl 

ye,i groups, and, finally, two years correspondent, he observes much and 

(’'.a /Av asm ’fT’ ^ t ■ . . . , 


•rbed in the essential yet fascl- . 
f 'd by tiie trivial. A former foreign 
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setter than most. As the first m. 


ago, tii 
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this, better than. most. As the first ca- 


reer intelligence officer to reach the to 


-what gown each woman wore 
dinner and whose shoulder strao 
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By MORTON KONDRACKE 

Chicago Sun-Titr.ca 

Top State Department and 
Defense officials have refused 
invitations to appear at Senate 
hearings on tho condition of 
civilian war victims in Indo- 
china, 

Sen. Edward M. Kennedy, 
D-Mass., had invited Defense 
Secretary Melvin R. Laird, 
Deputy Defense Secretary Da- 
vid R. Packard, Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers and 
U.S. AID administrator John 
Hannah to give testimony nerd 
week, but all refused. 

Kennedy's subcommittee on 
refugees is the only standing 
congressional panel so far to 
schedule hearins 


j 


j .<■ 'n o "A q 
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So far, according to the 
staff, the Pentagon has been 
v-ulling to supply one of Nut- 
ter’s deputies, but the staff 
said such an arrangement 
would bo “unacceptable'’ to 
the senator. 

Kennedy staff members said 
the Pentagon’s attitude appar- 
ently reflected unwillingness 
to face questions on the im- 
pact of U.S. military doctrine 
on the civilian populations. 

“We want to ask the Penta- 
gon to define Tree fire zone’ 
and ‘search and destroy’ and 
learn whether the military 
ever contemplated the effect 
these policies would have," a 
staff member said. 
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creusingly explosive issue of 

ings is the cor.! 

vi it- lit; :ii“ 

aimed use cf 

U.S. responsibility for war vic- 

U.S. refugc-3-ak 

i funds for 

tims. 

clandestine mil 

itary operu- 

The administration did 

tions in Laos by 

■ the Central 

agree to testimony Wednesday 

Intelligence Agor. 


by Ambassador William E. 

First exposed 

last year, the 

Colby, . U.S. Civil operations 

Kennedy staff cl 

aims to have 


ant AID administrator Robert - 
H. Nootsr and, on Thursday, 
by Monteagle Stearns, No. 2. 
man in the U.S. Embassy in 
Laos and Willard H. Meinccke, 
Hooter's deputy. 

Kennedy declined to com- 
ment on the absence of top- 
level officials because, his 
staff said, the senator was stilt 
hoping for an appearance by 
G. Warren Nutter, assistant 
Defense secretary for interna- 
tional security affairs. 


documents shewing that AID 
has been unable to divorce it- 
self from CIA ties. . 

It it develops this is true, 
staff members said, Kennedy 
plans to introduce legislation 
forcing an er.d to the clandes- 
tine relationship. 

“We also want to know,” a 
staff member said, “why the 
U.S. government is increasing 
its _ aid for training national 
police in Vietnam when it is 
decreasing support for civilian 
war casualties, and refugees.” 
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CIA footnotes 

In his first public address since he became 
director of the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) five years ago, Richard Helms defended 
his organization before a luncheon meeting of 
newspaper editors Wednesday, and said that 
the CIA is necessary for the survival of a 
democratic society. He asked the country “to 
take it on faith that we, too, are honorable men 
devoted to her service.” 

Helms did not attempt to clarify any foun- 
dation for that faith, although he did note that 
CIA intelligence played an important part in 
determining the American success in the 1S32 
Cuban missile crisis (thanks to “a number of 
well-placed and courageous Russians who 
helped us”). 

Elsewhere in Washington on the same day, 
'Sen. George McGovern asked Helms to com- 
•' meat on published reports that South Viet- 
namese Vice-President Nguyen Cao Ky may be 
involved in the opium trade in Southeast Asia. 

, He cited a recent article in Ramparts magazine 
implicating the CIA in an international opium 
. business. The Ramparts article contended that 
opium production and distribution in the Fertile 
Triangle region' of Burma, Northern Thailand, 
and Laos is conducted with the knowledge of the 
CIA, and that CIA operations there actually 
serve to protect opium supplies and facilitate 
their movement. 

Helms did not comment on the allegations; 
apparently an admonition from the director 
every five years that Americans must accept 
‘the CIA “on faith” should be sufficient. 

There might be more to it: that Helms should 
offer a footnote to American diplomatic historv 
ajravst ten year.- after -he incident happened • 
suggests a possible precedent. Perhaps, in 
another five years or so, the CIA director will 
emerge from his office once more, and renew 
his request for an extension of public faith in his 
agency. And then he might add another footnote 
about how the CIA almost won that Vietnam 
War all by itself. 
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ons such as the 33-1 bomber and the M3T 70 
tank. 

OTiir.;; issurs 

There, are other Issues as welt. Why do we 
need over 400 major and come 3, COO minor 
bases sea' red In some 31 countries around 
the wort. * 11 , need lor vhesa bases, many 
ol them redun.k.at but held since World War 
II, should be reviewed. 

Why, a quarter o' a century after World 
War II, should the United States be provid- 
ing over 300,000 troops and 014 billion a 
year to the NATO alliance? Our European al- 
lies have a larger population than we do. 
They are now as wealthy as we are. They are 
shouldering none of the costs of the Asian 
war. Yet we continue with this tremendous 
outlay of military expenditures for the de- 
fense of Europe. 

We should cut our forces in NATO in half. 
We should continue to provide the nuclear 
umbrella for the defense of Europe. But 
the Europeans should provide most of the 
manpower. It Is time to Europeanize NATO 
as It" is time to Vietuanvlze the Asian War. If 
the -Europeans are unwilling to defend them- 
selves against a Russian attack in the center 
of Europe, then there is no reason why we 
should hear the major share of txv.it burden. 

How docs it weaken us to revie w our bases 
and to question why NATO should not bo 
Europeanized when their economic strength 
is as great as ours? 

conclusion 


By reforming procurement, by reviewing 
our commitments, by taking a realistic view 
of the Russian and Chinese threat, by doing 
away with unneeded and overlapping weap- 
ons, and by limiting the expansion of our 
nuclear strategic terror, we could make great 
savings In the defends budget without en- 
dangering our security. 

And as real security is based on a balance 
between military and dome Ale needs, and 
between the strength of cur weapons and 
the strength cf our economy, in my view we 
would in fact enhance our overall security. 

If we persist in the present military ex- 
cesses we will weaken this country rather 
than strengthen It. 

We should reduce our military expendi- 
tures rather than to increase them as our 
military needs in Asia decrease. 

The charge of. “nco-lsolationlsm 1 ’ hurled at 
those who advocate reform is badly mis- 
placed. In fact, if the military fails to reform, 
it may so endanger its own credibility as to 
bring about the very neo-isolationism It 
claims to oppose. 

Instead of hurling epithets a.t those who 
would reform the system, these who really 
want us to remain strong and free should 
urge the Pentagon to provide this country 
with a leaner, stronger, and far less costly, 
more efficient military force. 



DRUG 


TRAFFIC IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


J 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I am 
iUC,r.ep,fjins!y concerned, about reports 
that members of U.3. Armed Forces serv- 
ing' in Indochina are being afiUct-ed with 
hard drug addiction on an alarming 
scale, and that Southeast Asian grow- 
ers and smugglers not only supply those 
drugs but a lion’s share of the illicit world 
supply as well. 

In light of the grave implications for 
our own society, I have written to Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers and Cen- 
tral Intelligence .Agency Director Rich- 
ard Helms, asking for a thorough inves- 
tigation of this matter. In addition, I 
have asked for a report on diplomatic 


initiatives which have been, underteken 
to end the vast production of opium in 
the Fertile Triangle region encompassing 
parts of Burma, northern Thailand, and 
Laos, 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter to which I have referred; a recent re- 
port by Gloria Emerson in the New York 
Times on the availability cf heroin in 
Vietnam; and a report in the current 
issue of Ramparts magazine on the 
Southeast Asian opium' market be 
printed in the Keccs.d. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rsc- 
or.D, as follows: 

U.S. Senate, Commutes ox 

Aourc / lt , u; n Forestry, 
Washington, U.C., April 13, 1971. 
Hon. William Roozv.s, 

Secretary of State, 

U.S. Department of State, 

Washington, D.C. 

Deal Mb. Secretary: The traffic in hard 
narcotics, the opium derivatives, is among 
the most Insidious and deadly threats to our 
domestic safety and well-being. 

These chugs destroy hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives each year, mci the number is 
growing rapidly. Beyond that, hard drug ad- 
diction authors a vast proportion of all other 
crime — as much ns DO r .-cent in New York 
City, for example — which is commuted by 
users seeking funds to sustain their habits. 
A recent study in the District ox Columbia 
found that 45 percent of a. sampling of the 
D.C. jail population war addicted to heroin. 

This general grave concern is now coupled 
with the move recent problem of hard drug 
addiction acquired by United States service-, 
men returning from Indochina. Tire Com- 
missioner of New York's Addiction Services 
Agency has. written to me that, 

"Most recent reports on drug addiction 
and drug abuse do indicate that there is au 
increase in these phenomena, among Ameri- 
can servicemen and there Is very little doubt 
that a significantly greater part of New York 
servicemen returning to' civilian life have 
been cr are addicted, cr have developed a 
propensity to addiction.” 

Dr. Robert DuPont, director of Washing- 
ton, D.C.’s Narco.ics Treatment Administra- 
tion, reports that his agency has undertaken 
a systematic study of the relationship be- 
tween military service a.nd heroin use. He 
told me recently that, 

"Our earlier investigations showed that 
about 25 percent of the heroin addict 
patients in treatment with the Narcotics 
Treatment .Administration, and about 25 per- 
cent of the heroin addicts admitted to the 
D.C. jail, are veterans." 

Last year the Veterans Administration 
established the treatment of drug depend- 
ence as a. special medical program, including 
plans for 30 specialized units for the rehabil- 
itation of drug dependent veterans. V.A. 
Administrator Donald Johnson has advised 
me that his agency Is not In a, position to 
assess the true magnitude of this problem. 

In his State of the World Message, Presi- 
dent Nixon quite properly singled out plans 
to deal with the international sources of 
supply of heroin as an essential, central ele- 
ment in any serious effort to control this 
vicious drug. He Indicated that the Admin- 
istration has worked cicseiy with a number 
of governments, particularly Turkey, France, 
and Mexico, to seek an end to illicit produc- 
tion and smuggling of narcotics. 

On the bests of this background, I arn deep- 
ly disturbed by reports, including those con- 
tained in the current issue cf Ramparts 
Magazine, that the vast majority of ail heroin 
production comes not from Turkey, not from 
France or Mexico, but from Southeast Asia, 


end that U.S. policy and personnel, instead 
of discouraging tills traffic, have actually 
assisted its growth. 

I would very much appreciate your com* 
meats on the following points raised in the 
enrlmd article: 

(1) The report that, according to the 
United Nations Commission on Drugs and 
Narcotics, at least 80 percent of the world’s 
1C 13 tons of illicit opium comes from South- 
er.-: .Asia. .According to a.n Iranian report to 
a United Nations seminar or. the subject, 
some S3 percent of the world’s Illegal supply 
originates in the Fertile Triangle region 
which includes parts of Burma, northern 
Thailand and Laos. 

-.2) The report that Nationalist Chinese or 
Kvomtngtang forces operating in that region 
control and profit from the opium trade, iliat 
those forces supplement their income by per- 
forming missions for the United Stares, and 
that the Burmese government has protested 
this activity both to the United States and 
the United Nations. 

y.3 ) The report that opium is the basic 
scarce of income for Moo tribesmen in Laos, 
and that General Vang aPo, commander cf 
I.r.e: counterinsurgency forces ma.de up of 
Also tribesmen and supported by the United 
Stares, uses aircraft supplied by this country 
to transport opium from the surrounding 
area to the base of Long Cheng. 

At) The report that General Ouano P.nthi- 
kcuia.e of the Royal Laotian Army exercises 
bread control over the opium traffic in Lacs, 
including ownership cf several “cookers” for 
reining it, and that he and other interested 
parties transport raw opium in equipment 
supplied by the United States military as- 
sistance program. 

u’3) The Implication that opium produc- 
tion and collection in Laos is conducted with 
the knowledge of Central Intelligence. Agency 
officials, particularly in the area surrounding 
Long Cheng, and that CIA operations there 
actually serve to protest these supplies and 
fa:iiit?,te their movement. 

s/3) The report that high Vietnamese offi- 
cials. including Vice President Ky, have been 
card may currently be Involved in the trans- 
port of opium from the Fertile Triangle re- 
gion to Saigon ar.d Ir. its distribution there. 

Sertalniy these reports, along with others 
in the article, warrant a thorough invertt- 
grion. Indeed, considering our determina- 
tion to end the menace of heroin addiction 
In this country, I will be surprised if such 
ar Investigation has not already been com- 
pleted and If we are not currently involved 
ir. vigorous diplomatic efforts to close off this 
source. Considering the number of inde- 
pendent sources which have reported knowl- 
edge of vast opium production in the Fertile 
Triangle region, it seems to me that it would 
be Impossible for it to escape the attention 
of U.S. agencies operating there. 

Along with your comments on the points 
lined above I would, therefore, very much 
appreciate a report on initiatives the United 
States has undertaken to cut off this major 
source of opium sup.ply, including anv re- 
strictions on military assistance aimed at 
preventing the use of American equipment in 
cdlecting and transporting this treacherous 
commodity. 

Sincerely, 

George McGovern. 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 25, 1971] 
GI’s in Vietnam Get Heroin Easily 
(By Gloria Emerson) 

Saigon, South Vietnam, February 24. — It 
is so easy to buy heroin from peddlers in 
Vistnam wherever there are American troops 
or convoys that a tiny plastic vial car. be 
purchased for $3 outside the headquarters 
of an American general. 

Qn the 15-mile Bienhoa. highway, which 
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Congressmen Criticize 



Embassy in Vientiane 

VIENTIANE, Laos, April 
14 (AP)— Two U.S. Congress- 
men accused the U.S. Embassy 
today of , hampering their 
movements in Laos and trying 
to conceal unclassified infor- 
mation about the impact of 
American bombing on Laotian 


civilians. 

‘‘It is clear it' is the Nixon 
administration and not the 
press that is distorting news 
from Laos,” said Rep. Paul N. 
>McCloskey (R-Calif.), an oppo- 


nent of the war who has said 
he may challenge President 
Nixon for the Republican pres- 
idential nomination in 1972 if 
• the President does not change 
his war policies 
McCloskey and Rep. Jerome 
tValdie (D-Calif.) said U.S. Am- 
bassador G. McMurtrie Godiey 
refused to let them visit the 
big base for Laotian tribal 
fighters which the U.S. Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency oper- 
ates at Long Cheng, near the 
Plain of Jars. 
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Are 'Well-Placed/ 
■Helms Tells 


to insist that the CIA has no] ideals of a free society . . . As- 

• i * I .. J ran. 


domestic security role. 


1 sertlorss are made that the Cen-, 


<%j 1 


' 


Helms acknowledged that the 1 , tral. Intelligence Agency is an 
CLA collects “foreign intelli- 1 ‘invisible gov ei n.ner.t a la ^ 
gence in this country" by tap-- unto itself, 
pin* university experts and m- tive covert activities repu-nan- 
terviewing persons who travel to | to a democratic. society and sub- 


British.'CIA Agent 
Helms was asked later if he 


By THOMAS B. BOSS 

. Chicago Sun-Times Service 

' The head of the Central Intelli- was referring to Col. Oleg V. 
gence Agency says the CIA has ; Penkovsky, the Soviet military 
penetrated the Soviet govern-; intelligence official who served 
ment with a “number of well- 1 as an agent for both the CIA ar,d 


placed" Russian spies: 

: Richard M. Helms, in his first 
public speech in five years as 
director of the CIA, yesterday 
dited the spies’ key role in the 
1962 Cuban missile crisis and 
implied that some of them still, 
are operating in the Soviet Un- 
ion. 

■ By making the claim at this 
time, Helms apparently sought 
to serve notice to the Kremlin 
. that the United States has secret 
ways of checking on. its good 
faith in current negotiations on 
strategic weapons, the Middlb 
East and other critical issues. 
Helms said the CIA was able ; 


British intelligence. Helms re- 


Communist countries. 

Semantic Troubles 

“The trouble,” he lamented, 
“is that to those who insist on 
seeing us as a pernicious and 
pervasive secret government, 
our words ‘interview’ and ‘hire’ 


ject to no controls . 

It is difficult for me to agree: 

, with this view, but I respect it.’] 


plied that his remarks covered, translate 'into suborn, subvert 
Penkovksy and “others.” . ! and se duce or something 
Penkovsky was arrested Oct. worse.”. 


22, 1962, at the height of the 


He denied as “vicious” 


*charge that the CLA is involved 


ed May 16, i9e3.aucineaoyiei.w---.- w d traffic. Sen. 
government has made no public Q McGovern, D-S.D., de- 
mention of additional spies m. |„ d ye3terda y that the CIA 


to detect Russian missiles in. 


the case. 

Helms’ speech thus left the, 
.implication that “other”. CIA; 
agents remain in place inside 
the Soviet Union. 

Heims obtained clearance 
from President NLxon before ac- 
cepting the invitation to speak 
before the annual convention of 
the American Society of News- 


Cuba in 1932 “thanks to U-2 pho] 
tography o^t'jj 
to a numt 


ie Soviet Ujudn. and ■ 

‘PQ.yMelrQfi 

courageous Russians” who pro- 
vided crucial details on Soviet 


ipaper Editors. 

Helms' speech created a con- 


and the' State .Department inves- 
tigate allegations by Rimparts | 
i magazine that the CIA facili- 
tates the movement of opium j 
out of Southeast Asia. 

Helms conceded, on the other 
hand: “Our mission, in the eyes’ 
of many thoughtful Americans, 
may appear to be in. conflict 
with some of the traditions and: 


Army 


vilian 


Targes 

and FBI .“spying” on ci- 
;. He went' to great lengths 
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CIA Director Richard Helms (left) talks with 
Newbold Noyes Jr., president of the American 


Society of Newspaper Editors and editor of The 
Star, during the editors’ conference yesterday. 
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Tragedy for the Mco tribes in Laos came unexpectedly 
in the bright promise of the New Frontier: "Let every 
nation know, whether it wishes us well or ill, that we 
shall pay any price, bear, any burden, meet any hard- 
ship, support any friend, oppose any foe to assure the 
survival and the success of liberty." Whether, in Janu- 
ary 1961, John F. Kennedy had in mind supporting an 
obscure former sergeant in the French army, a Meo 
named Vang Pao, to hold back the Communists in the 
hills north and east of the Mekong valley, preferably 
all the way to the China border, is not known: But 
Laos was much in the news at the time of Kennedy's 
inauguration. In December i960 Gen. Phoumi Nosavan 
and Prince Boun Own, in a bloody coup, had deposed 
the left-wing cabinet of Quinim Polsena and chased 
away Capt. Kong Le and his neutralists. The coup 
polarized factions and reopened the civil war. The 
Soviet Union and the US accused each other of support- 
ing contending factions, and Eisenhower reportedly re- 
marked to Kennedy that Laos was then a most crucial 
• problem in foreign affairs. Now, a decade later, the 
‘ Meo tribe has been decimated; an entire primitive 
p’eople is facing genocide. I low did it happen? 

In the first year of the Kennedy era, foreign service 
officials from every department and agency, spurred 
on by the attorney general, Robert F. Kennedy, were 
dragooned into counterinsurgency courses at the For- 
eign Service Institute. The Pentagon's contribution 
was the doctrine of "flexible response." The President 
adopted, the Green Berets. The Meos with. CIA arms 
and radio training quickly became the secret toast of 
'■ the town. 

But by 1962 there was concern that as the number 
of Meo under arms reached the thousands there might 
be a sharp 1 Communist reaction, and the US might then 
have the task of caring for and feeding the. whole Meo 
population in Laos — all 400,000 o*f them. Avcrell 
Harriman, then assistant secretary of state for -the 
Far East, was apprehensive, but not enough to try to 
stop the counterinsurgency delirium. His successor, 
Roger Hilsman, made it his business to approve the 
introduction of each rifle and round of ammunition 
into the Meo areas, determining which side of a given 
rock the Meos were to choose on a mountain trail. 



demonstrating his West Point training, World War II 


guerrilla experience and Department of State control 
'.over the operation. 

CIA enjoyed its paramilitary role: for once it was 
safe from Pentagon "help" (read take-over). Overt, 
; acknowledged intervention in Laos by the Pentagon 
) would have violated the 1954 Geneva Accords.- Clan- 
.' destine help, on the other hand, violated only the spirit 
♦of the agreement, and both sides .were playing that 
game. To this day the CIA has been able to maintain 


J 


✓ 


/ 


munist pressures on the Meo increased and casualties 
rose, so did the size of US support that flowed through 
CIA. Well over io,ooo'of "our" Meos were under arms. 

William P. Bundy .(now editor-designate of Foreign 
Affairs) succeeded Hilsman in 1964, and although he 
catnapped through the briefings, he was still the resi- STATINT 
dent Laotian guerrilla'expert in the Capital. McGeorge 
Bundy, in his fortress in the White House situation 
room, scheduled briefings on the situation from return- 
ing CIA officers, just in case President Johnson wanted 
an encouraging word. Secretaries Rusk and McNamara 
huddled over detail maps of Laos and on occasion 
planned, tactical operations of regular Lao army units 
and'Meo guerrilla bands. 

The effort to build a buffer against China through the 
Meos pitted a primitive, tough people against the more 
sophisticated North Vietnamese and their local sup- 
porters, and we are now witnessing the consequences. 

Since i960 "at least 40-5.0 percent of the men have 
been killed and 25 percent of the women have fallen as 
casualties of the war," says Senator Edrvard Kennedy's 
1970 report on refugees. Near the CIA-supported base 
of Long Cheng, north 'and east of Vientiane, almost 
200,000 Meos depend on air drops of rice (the main 
task of the US AID mission) for survival. They cannot 
return to their homes in the hills; the Communists are 
there. And they cannot survive on the plains because 
of climate and the competition from the more advanced 
lowland people. The whole Mco tribe is one vast 
refugee group., 

What has this using of one Asian group to fight 
another for US ends taught us? Very little. Indeed, 

"let's you and him fight" has become formal US doc- 
trine. . . We shall look to the nation directly 
threatened," the President said last November 3, "to 
assume the primary responsibility of providing the 
manpower for its defense." (i.e., the Meo nation.) And 

the US, said Mr. Nixon, will furnish "military and 
economic assistance when requested." (i.e., the CIA, the 
Department of State's chosen ’instrument for the Meo 
operation.) The locals supply the bodies. 

Sooner or later, the peoples in the Indochina penin- 
sula will have to bind their wounds. In the meantime, 
the Meo troops and their families fighting the North- 
Vietnamese are being pushed over the mountain wall 
into the Mekong valley, refugees of a torn, dying 
culture. The question now is, as The New York Times 
recently put it, "whether the time has come to move 
the Meos out of the war while there are still enough 
men left to assure the nation's survival." It's a grim 
end to the first clear test of the logic of the Nixon 
Doctrine. 
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The Al.n tnisr-ion serves as cover 
for some CJA. operation*, ami 
for another branch of sl-.c American 
csJ.ihll.-hnif nt kr.ov. n Required 

m-r.i s Office, \vlych- siippHe; the 
■ royal Laotian anvo. pur! air jVin e 
with; all iis /'.]('!, bombs ami sniiVH'ini- 
tion as well’ as spare parts for' its 
fleet of -lo-odcl 
fighter-bombers. 


American E nr b a s s y in 
Bern during the World 
War II years had familia- 
rized him with undercover 
operations. 

Later Service 


More importantly,'. Cod- . 
ley's later service in the.' 




wo ir 

lUt I: .11 
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; BY ARTHUR .T. DOMMJSN 

" Tll*e» SMI Wrtttr 

VIENTIANE— The l 
cor 
God 


William H. sumvan, wno 
by all accounts established 
the pattern of what the 
functions of the U.6. en- 
voy to Lacs would be. - 
Sullivan tarns to Laos at 
the end of 106-1 and re- 
,. mained -until 1969, four 
.L-i' piop-am en and one-hslf years of criti- 
cal importance to the; Congo, where he was cle- 
United States during puty chief of mission and 
which the Vietnam war eventually ambassador, 
was escalating rapidly and had shown him what small 
already spilling over into numbers of men using old 
Laos. ’ hut well-adapted weapons 

~ , ,, ... , - . . could do In an underdeve- 

Dccplj Committed loped country. 

, 4 . . By the end of 1964, the A friend who knew God- 

! function of appro\ mg all _ bombing U.S. was already deeply Icy in' the Congo in the 
b.S. ambassa- i fcU ’ iK i c ' s °, n r La°s. He on! uiis himself committed to the support years 196-1-67 says he had 

of Souvania Phourna’s at his disposal a fleet of 
government and -was pro- U.S. Air Force C-130 trans- 
viding hiaasubstantial aid, ports. These were used to 
including ffi n a n c i n g a carry a tiny force of 
back-up fund to maintain mercenary troops onto the 
the value of Laotian cur- airfield at Stanleyville on 
rency. Sou van ha Phourna Nov. 24, 1964, to crush the 
had alrcaiV. signified his leftist - revolts flaring in 
agreement to- air strikes the eastern Congo. Cu- 


LUy* 


Approval of Bombings 
But the major part of the Ameri- 
'can effort consists of bombing by 
American planes, mostly .from Thai- 
| land but also from South Vietnam 
rand the 7th Elect in t he Gulf of Ton- 
kin. Godley found himself with the 


vit.MJ A:\ju — tiie I..S. ambassa- ftu on ne cun uus nimsetr 

lor to Laos is George McMuriric' 01 '* 15 ® cWcgaled the appro- val to a 

suborn mate who became known as 
jpdicy, genial New knrker, Tale J9, the Bombing Officer, It could be 


member of Inc Brook Club, perhaps, a iivone in the embassy; -most re- 
Manhattan's most exclusive. Me per- eentlv it. 'was a consular officer. The 
serially directs one of the most pri- 'Pphil is that the. ambassador lias the 

vate wars being fought on the globe to o\ emilc--and reporledlv 
, * ° ° ; sometimes does— the generals and 

toda - v - ' . ; admirals. • 

It takes so much of his time and c. a . - ' 

energy that his fellow diplomats in *£ in running the^var- 
tFie Laouan capital rompuun they there fe a , h S„ e map of 
rarely see him. i ne president of the Laos on his Office wall, 

J/aotian National Assembly, Phoui ? j 0 ng with a photo of th' 


by American planes ban T-28 pilots hired by 


■ against Ninth Vietnamese, the CfA also played a vital t 
positions an Laos, a verbal role at a time, when Ameri- 


^anai-ttivone, complains l.i, -»t. Godley home in Coopcrstown, 
never once has mv-rird htm in v ... ...u.-.i. id. «... . .. - 


e has invileci ,him_ to his. 24. Y., to which he intends 
house for n inner in tne IS months he l6 retire — that diplomatic 
has been- here. Ijis cun.nmaiic rein- colleagues complain he 
lions are almost exclusively with has little time for other ac- 
nentrahst Premier Prince Youvanna tiyity 
'Phourna-, a frequent tennis partner. Goc i lcy periodically vi- 
Godlcy's -war effort, is directed gits bases like that of the 
from his air-conditioned, window- CIA at Long Cheng, and to i 
less first-floor office in the. embassy remote dirt airstrips 
here against as many as two North where he- confers at first 
Vietnamese divisions in the north, hand with his attaches on 
The real enemy is Hanoi — what the the ground, and AID per- 
Pathet Lao do or say counts for sonnel keeping track of re- 
npthing — and kgs motivation is fugee movements and re- 
bluntly stated: • questing supplies to be 

"I don't like (o see the United flown in by the U.S.-cha I'- 
States. get. beaten." - . tere'd airline, Air America. 

,h .impressive Array nf Power ' 

-To prevent that, Godley lias a most 
Impressive array of physical power 
and personal discretion,' so much so 
that Sen. Stuart Symington CD- Mo.) 
once remarked he was acting as 
chief of staff and "perhaps it would 


understanding that was to 
remain Ike sole basis for 
such' strikes up to the pre- 
sent. 

The relationship be- 
t)vcen tire prime' minister 
and the American ambas- 
sador -grew out' of this si- 
tuation of-Laos’ involunta- 
ry' i’nvotssment in the 
Vietnam war. The ambas- 
sador was given virtually 
a free hard insofar as. the 


can . policy had swung 
around from earlier oppo- 
sition. to mercenaries in 
Katanga to regard them as 
the most effective means 
of holding the country 
together when the Congo- 
lese national army proved 
ineffective. Godley was 
running that show on the 
spot, too, an experience 


'application, of military that, helped mold his cx- 
. force was concerned, but pressed opinions "a b o u t 
this had to be applied . j 
within a Sramework of of- 


And during last year's 
unsuccessful Communist 
siege of Long Cheng, the 
ambassador was reported 
to have aimed an, artillery 
piece himself. 

A major duty of the largo 
staff of attaches — which 


ficial American support 
for the neutrality of Laos, 
without forcing cancella- 
tion of Him neutralization' 
agreement!, that had been 
worked out at Geneva in 
1962. The American arn- 


Codley, fairly tall and 
husky of build, usually 
wears .slacks and a loose- 
fitting jacket, left open, 
and puffs on 'a cigar while 
on his aerial inspection ex- 


be.hcUer to call him Fioconsul God- numbered only one in the 


, , , 1950s — is to keep track of 

Asn-.ic from the usual appendages. w here friendly forces are 
o. Americim missions overseas, such, operating . and this, plus 
s; the l,S. Information Service, the. intelligence g a-t h e r e d 
Agency for International Di ve'op- largely by American re- 
nie.nt and the Centra!' Iptelligence connaissance planes, de- 
Agency, Godley inhertied- a staff of termines the boinbing lar-‘ 
-234 military attaches, the nerve ccn- gets. , 
ter of the. American military effort . All this machinery was 
in Laos, both on the ground ar.u in developed by Godley's pre- 
^ 10 ?ir - ' decess.qxg Ambassado 


bassador-tSius became the cursions. He also is occa- 
man, nioirf' than the prime sionally seen on Vientiam 
minister, who decided in outings sporting a hu|\ 
effect howmuch strain the jacket from the Africai 
neutrality of . Laos .could, days with' portraits of 
stand. •* Moise Tshomhc and 

God ley, arriving in Vie n- -Joseph Mobutu on the 


tiane to tr&e up-his post as 
ambassadhr in July, 1969, 
was ideally suited to re- 
place SuHvan. 

His Nivy service in 
.- 1939-41_ hid given him a 
grasp o'f vhat the 'needs of 


front and back, respective-' 

Jy- - ’ 

■ While born in New York 
City, Godley's family is 
rooted in Otseno County in 
upstate New 1’ork. Godley 
is divorced from liis first 


military sttaffs are, and his wife and while in the Con-' 


subsequeffiS service at the go in 1966 married Stearns’ 


decessoxg Ambassador subseqyew service at the go in root 
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LAOS: ANATOMY OF AN 
AMERICAN IN VOLVEMENT 

By Roland A. Paul 

\.}\7 ; : " N I / c - :f! f nc NcnnctI y t0 °-cc in 196:, He was startled to 
V V ,‘ n " G0 American soldiers, more than half of whom 

uere menmers oi me Special Forces, w.,w in Laos, while about 500 Soviet 

L 1° r - r °, Va lr ^ i,J V ,s . c i. cs support to the local communist forces, 

tne * -.e.H. k ^ao and their Norm Vietnamese allies. 

Meaning tne possible consequences of such a confrontation and considering 
r\;;;e , can interests m Laos to. ho. small, President Kennedy sought to dtV 
ms ensued at Vienna, at Geneva, i„ Laos ami elsewhere 

‘: n U ;-" l n ^' !,I,, ? U0US C 'V ,:p ^‘ , " Su sot fonh rat ‘ icr unambiguous 
m me Declaration on tne Neutrality of Laos and the Protocol to 
new lA.-mum,.,:,, si ; u ny 13 c< mmnnist and non-cummumst countries in 
J j. 1'; ■-^coimminly known as the Geneva Accords of i<y'c. 

Um.er the mantle of this agreement, the Laotians themselves established 
c .n‘- ‘Tp- sovernment composed of right-wing royalist dements under 

P'unm!‘ , ;r U rS ° SnVan ,’ ncutral, « eIemon ts under Prinot Souvanna 
, aim communist elements whose nominal leader was Prince Sou- 
pmtnouvong Souvanna Phoumn’s half brother). The balance of power in 

' S \ V 5 . n . t0 dle ni:utralists , and their leader Souvanna 

‘ mm., oexame Prime A( mister, a post he holds today. 

f A m >rJS tl i Ct, ! SC ;. V ‘‘ S Laos t0 disassociate herself 

? ••‘ 1 ,l .; L -' ry a,ll;UKVS 1 > mhng SEA 10 , prohibited the introduction of 

(c?7'";T ry Z?T r t] h'Y l ‘ i:,ns . Performing quasi-military functions 
\f ", h< : ,lc!l «>"'!»»»« »~n), precluded the caahli.shmcnt 

ul , L i ns a » d the use of Laotian 

f * P ■' ‘ l “' w “•'* £ ^ c mternal affairs or another country. Pursuant 

to ...n. agreemon- m, Americans and Soviets withdrew their nditarv p* r - 

a ™*:se, lmwevcr,-fai]cd to withdraw m.»sc of their 
j,-.'vjU-r a torce trot men in Laos. 

armf^ H° !aSS ’ \, ra i auv ~ ?cac0 settled somnolent “Land of the 

1 idephan-.s tor a, .cut one year, to be shattered in iqSj bv an ex- 
emuge 0. assassinations. The' non-communist officer Colonel Ketsana was 
' PHoUctu S , 1 ereafcer t«e pro-Chinese Foreign Minister Quinim 

;^i ha a s :; H ,cJ - . incse s ? arKed a renewa I of the Sghtits in Laos, 
rms ever since. * 



To ur 


iuerstand 


4 ri he nat f e r of the hostilities in Laos, one must bear three ■ 

‘ rSt IS : . he ( acc t ; 1 . 2t , the Laotians are a very peaceful, in 

Viis P i e ° p C ' Ac ? orc,m S ] y» the >’ generally make poor soldiers. 

or the wV- , » Cr !Cy ? nrCn ’ °, r Wa ! V Undcr dic rcd communism 

m the n,i,a elep.iant am! parasol emblem of the neutralist amvernment 

Tr.e> jfc no matca for the well-trained soldiers of North Vietnam Until 

.ecmtiy, mis was evidenced all too frequently by the flight of gpvernment 

North vm-' ' * hat thcy wcre facin S an opposing force composed, of 

Mco 

rz M ““ sn " il iribts 

poppies, .and oJpSon 'at" Shb« n ° pIu , m 

Chinese, sustained and supported by the U.S. Cent^Intd^^g^ 


y 
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' by .Jeffrey 'Record 


the use of .50 caliber machine guns 
because their range and velocity made 
them too destructive. 

' Airpower in Bac Lieu was confined 
mainly to logistical support: the heli- 
coptering of troops and ammunition 
to various outposts and the airlifting 
of critical supplies to those hamlets 
inaccessible by road or canal. The 
_ only aircraft permanently stationed at 
Bac Lieu’s small dirt airstrip were five 
or six light, single-engine planes used 
for aerial observation. Airstrikes could 
be had, but only on request. Within 
30 minutes of first contact with the 
enemy, American helicopter gunships 
and jet fighter-bombers would fly in 
. from the large airbase at IV Corps mil- 
itary' headquarters in CanTho, several 
provinces away. They would bomb 


Bac Lieu .is a small out-of-the-way Self Defense Force, a kind of local pr0 . vl ” ce r s a ' y ay. They would bomb 
province at the southern end of the home guard. This vast military struc--?, strafe ' vl ‘ atc ver targets were given 
-.■Mekong Delta. It rarely ' makes the' ture was supplemented by numerous ! lem by the Bac Lieu Tactical Opera- 
6:30 newt Whpn T 1 ^ lions Center. Outside of actual snn- 


1 6:30 news. When I ' was there in 

1968-69 with the American advisory 
■ team serving as the Assistant Province 
•Advisor for Psychological Operations, 
there .were no North Vietnamese 
troops in • the province. What Viet 


Revolutionary 


Development Teams' lions ? enter - 0utside of actual -sup- 
olice, the ’paramilitary IZ’Z COmbat operations 


the Provincial Police, the paramilitary c ° moaj „ , . 

Police Field Forehand the Provincial * ™ 


occasional sorties over the province’s 


Reconnaissance Unit-an extortion ^yiuuiR-es 

lirectlvbv Sma11 ’ and virt - ual, y unpopula- 


and assassination team run directly by 


rTA „ . • , ec ., ^ % Aed, free-fire zones. ■ 

_ . • . - ---- the CJA and composed mostly ofJ tu;„ „ >• . ,. , 

Cong strength there was consisted criminals, deserters,- and former Viet ,<■ • V s atniosri3iere modest re- 
largely of part-time village and hamlet Cong ^ train | soon changed, however. There 

guerrillas armed mostly with single-. On top of this overwhelming NT. 3 . y , S ’ of C0l ' r 1 s R bc , cn consider- 
shot vintage German Mausers. They numerical superiority, the Vietnamese J esistance \ylthin the advisory 
concentrated primarily on blowing up government possessed, as it does in _• 111 ° ai W. ^estnetions on the use of 
bridges with uncanny accuracy and every . province in South ViZ Lilians and mili-’ 

mining the few passable roads. They complete control of the air through its V Z. cc Z d be f ? und - on either 
were experts at placing booby traps, American ally. • 0 fi de ° r the . airpower debate,, most of 

and the ARVN soldiers obliged them * he °PP oslt ion to restrictions came 

by returning again and again to the I arrived in Bac Lieu in August fr ?- m the oIder officers, many close to 
s ame piace, tripping the same wires 1968, and my first impressions were whom Vietnam pro- 

vvith deadly consistency. favorable. Both the Province Senior d the ,‘ Z? and , last chance t° see 

. Americans believed there were . Advisor (the head of the American ‘ combat. Some found the idea of 
■about .3,000 full-time, hard-core Viet advisory team) and the Province Chief ' eatramt incompatible with war. 
Cong in Bac Lieu, or one per cent of (the Vietnamese “governor” of the l a f p f ared doubled by the sug- 
. tne total population. Arrayed against province) seemed acutely aware of the ^ cstlon nidltar y effectiveness was 
•fe* C3nty enen ^ Presence were over military and political danrers inherent n0t C0 ‘ 11I ??. nsurate Wltb s ”?iply the- 
20,000 well-armed men: elements of in the indiscriminate use' of firepower tJT 1 of firepower at one s disposal. • 
the 21st ARVN Division, Regional particularly, in such a heavily popu ^ .the opponents of res ramt seemed 
Force companies, Popular Force com- lated province like Bac Lieu The Pro- S ° , evcn t0 friendly, argument, 
panics, and the ubiquitous People’s vince Chief had refused to permit Thc n l 01 ? ! argument, that unrestricted 

- : . ' ■ B-52 strikes, and the Province Senior ZZZTrv ""t* Rw, . t fa 

*** *#* * • t*** «*« « F‘ S - civilians hltoltefilnp^repiy «,‘a1 . 


*\ecura is a graduate student at the ~ '-'-.R- civi ans ran into the sinint.-* rFnlv tint- 

Johns Hopkins School of Advanced ■ Nav y requests to shell the province “war ishel! 7 Z 

International Studies. • from offshore. He had also forbidden ZZ l i P oB fal argument, 

destruc '‘°" 
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' Safron, Marc’s 2S — 1 Twenty-one- j cions” the extensive American. 
-.Amertom volunteer workers In bombing of hsih northern Laos’ 
Laos have written Pr«ir[c»t JI ° f Mh-h ^^b^trall 

Nixon criticizing the U.S.-sup- >-• tna country’s Southern r’an- 
ported South Vietnamese invn- 
ision of Laos as expanding toe 

' - I 


handle. 

Refugees to!! of being forced 


.jpiuu ui ^ ‘'i- “o i v'' ' 

War “once, more ’into populated ! to live hi holes and caves, of 
tfsreas west of the invaded terri*{ having to farm at 


night, of the 
systaltic- dostruetfei by U.S. 
warplanes of the human basis 
for a society," the volunteers 
said. “These people were not sol- 


tory land! aggravating already 
serious fighting elsewhere with- 
inT.aos. 

’ * While the invasion may have 1 . . ■ . 

been designed to speed Aniori- 'diers nor were tnere soldiers in 
j can withdrawal from the Lido- j their villages.” ■ 
diiiia war. the workers wrote! Also criticized was the orgnni- 
fPresident Nixon, “the military! zation of Meo tribesmen into a 
reaiiiv will be further cha# and; semi-clandestine army directed 
l further suffering among people; by the U.S. Central Intelligence 
I who have already suffered much! Agency, v.tioh the volunteers 
because of’ American military j said exploits the Moos’ .•’tradL 
activity ” ’ tional toughness and independ- 

“Grnna Globa! Design.” ' c “ cc ^ ctel °' 7U 'cnmatle 


“We condemn this policy tha 
uses the Lao people as pieces in 
a grand global design they nei- 
ther understand nor care 


, ! against communism.” 


Declmaliou, Dislocation 
“Tiie result has-been the deci- 
mation and dislocation of fire 


about,” the letter said. “Though [tribal populace . . . Much' of 
there would still be fighting Sthair traditional culture has 
without the American involve- { been destroyed . . . Our use of 
ment, the intensity of the pro- 1 these people has also opened a, 
:sent destruction takes place fori nearly irreparable breach bc- 
' reasons that have virtually noth.-! tween them and the North Viet- 

r? vr-if-li In/'nl i nnvi’iriQft ,J 


ing to do with local political 
alignments or conditions.” 


namese.’ 

The volunteers 


v/~ 


also con- 


j *nv iw.vmivviu 

The letter was signed by 21 of; demised “the destruction and 
the 36 volunteers working in ; killing brought by the North Vi- 
Laos under the auspices ot the letnaraoso, but vs do not believe 
multinational International Vol- j that their presence in Laos, nor- 
untary Services as specialists in j the presence of an indigenous 
education, ’agriculture and so- j Communist movement, justifies 
cial welfare. All the. signers arc U.S. military activity against an 
Americans. The letter was re- entire society.” 
leased by the group’s -affiliate “Y/e also condemn,” the letter 
here. said, “the eagerness to protect 

The volunteer workers also American lives by the sacrifice 
' condemned as “particularly vi- of Asian lives.” 
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BY widening the Indochina war Nixon will 
increase the already vast numbers of civilian 
■ war casualties. The people who live in Indo- 
china always have been considered expendable 
by the U.S. , and in this instance, they arc sim- 
ply the price paid for "winding down" the war. 

In Laos, which until recently was regarded 
by U.S. officials as a "manageable" insurgency, 
■as a ," relatively modest and low profile conflict,' 
hundreds of thousands of people are refugees. 
There were ?.0, 000 refugees in 1963 before tire 
bombing began in earnest. - Now there arc 
2?. 5, 000 refugees, a conservative estimate. In 
1 Laos the U.S. pursues a policy of forced popu- 
lation movement,' removing thousands of people 
’'by -plane- froth the hill villages and resettling 
them closer to the capital city of Vientiane. 


s> :? 


A 


it te.fi 


"It is at this critical juncture that the Araeri 
can government's involvement can he traced. 


In the late 1950's we began to arm, ■ resupply 
and advise the Mco, and their hill tribe peers, 
the Lao Theung and the Yao. V/liat resulted was 
the anti-North Vietnamese guerrilla fo.rces of 
north Laos. Initially this program was master- 
minded under the auspices of the U.S. Special 
Forces 'white star' teams that were attached d 
directly to field units and coordinated guerrilla* 
actis'ities. 

"Then after the restrictions placed on overt 
U.S. military involvement in Laos by the Gene- 


Sincc 1962, about 800, 000 people have been turner va Accords of 1962, the role of advising flic - . 


into refugees. The country's total population 
is a little over two million. 

.U.S. Aid supplies help to refugees, but as 
AID administrator J ohn Hannah freely admitted 
on telcvision""aid" v/as a. euplumi sm for supplie; 


provided for the 'CIA's army cf Mc° tribesmen 


in north Laos, The CIA manipulated the. Meo 
tribesmen into a position where they fought the 
North Vietnamese. As a result thc'Meo were 
.pretty much obliterated. Ronald J. Rickenbach, 
a former AID official in Laos, explained to the 
Kennedy subcommittee on refugees how that 
took place: "From conception, the Meo 'cause 1 
has simply been an effort on their par t to pro- 
tect their homeland from outside incursion. 

Their intended purpose: Merely self -.preserva- 
tion. Their concept of freedom is simple. It 
is one which allows them to pursue their own. 
destiny as dictated by tribal tradition; not one 
. that tied it to any particular contemporary po- 
litical ideology. To thin end the hill people, of 
Laos have historically demonstrated fear and 
mistrust of all outside influences, especially so 
of their lowland neighbors, the ethnic Lao and 
Vietnamese. " 

. As the North Vietnamese moved down through 
Laos, "their options' were limited; accomodate 
themselves, fight or. tine. - They could not very 
well fight without arms and assistance; they 
could flee, to nowhore'as suitable to their way 


guerrilla forces fell under the operational wing 
of the CIA. It was also at this time that AID 
became directly and officially involved .with the 
para.mil itavy aspects of the program. . . . In 
the overall sense the Mco have only served the 
greater interests of U.S, policy. . . .In doing 
so, the Meo, and the other hill tribe guerrillas 
became the unwitting pawns o' the U.S. govern- 
ment. ... - 

"What makes this situation even more dis- 
tasteful, as I have already mentioned, is that 
we did so to serve our own interests as much as 
anything elae-.--to let them fight a war, which 
was really our war, by proxy. And moreover, 
to fight and die for the ethnic Lao and Thai who 
did not feel it was worth doing so for themselves; 
strange. Indeed, since it v/as their defense that. 

■ this war was supposedly?.!! about. " 

There are about 400,000 Mco tribesmen, and 
half of that total, men, women, children, have 
been killed in the war. Now that so many of ' . 
these people have been killed, they aren't mud 
use to us any more. And AID is tryin" V.* 
out what to do with them. Hot-* ‘y 
metnoradum of the U.S. - -~»on S n’.uanc. 


must reeogniae ti- .t inasmuch as a 


great mcasu 


sure oi 


effect iv 


■s of a military 


of life than where thev 
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subservient way to the Vietnamese presence, 
and thereby allow something of a local political 
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By.D. E. Honk ' 

Special to The V/asMnzton Post 

. VIENTIANE, March 24— 
Pathet Lao forces in north- 
ern Laos are apparently 
moving to squeeze out the 
100,000 Meo tribesmen who 
have long served as a buffer 
for government forces in the 
area. 

At the same time, the 
Pathet Lao drive seems de- 
signed to prevent the Meo 
from heading south to Vien- 
tiane and out of the combat 
7.on e altogether. The Meo are 
believed to be moving bo- 
/hind Pathet Lao lines. 

The area in question — 
about E'O miles north of 
Vientiane— -contains the CIA- 
supported base at Long 
Cheng, headquarters for Meo 
loader Gen. Vang T'ao, and 
American refugee centers. 

The recent Pathet Lao 
seizures of strings of govern- 
ment bases cast and v.est of 
Long C.hcng has had the ef- 
fect of driving barriers south- 
ward. These are now closing 
toward the center and block- 
ing the Moo’s route to Vien- 
tiane. 

Within the closing. pincer 
pathet Lao commando and 
propaganda units are 'warn- 
ing the Meo to flee and mak- 
ing lightning commando 
raids against the most im- 
portant bases. Isolated ter- 
rorist acts have been relia- 
bly reported from the area 
during recent weeks, includ- 
ing firing upon civilian taxis 
and buses carrying, Meo cut. 

Observers believe that 
such acts are part of the 
over-all tactical plan to keep, 
the Meo moving northward 
and behind Pathet Lao lines. 

' Roadblocks by Meo who 
are pro -government, but 
anti-Vang Fao, are also rc- 
liablyreported to have been 
established on Highway 13, 
the highway from the north 
to the capital, to keep Meo 
from fleeing to Vientiane. 

' The 'Pathet Lao -North 
Vietnamese commando raid 
against Long Cheng on Feb. 
14, when 'sappers blew up 
ilpcistics via cchou^s and 


have been a demonstration 
of strength for . the .Meos’ 
benefit. • 

During the -commando . 
raid, informed military 
sources indicate, CIA per- 
sonnel celled in American 
aircraft to destroy the CIA 
buildings rather than allow 
the enemy to Capture sensi- 
tive equipment. During the 
bombardment more than a 
.score of Moo soldiers were 
killed. 

The attack increased the 
size of the exodus already 
going on in the Long Cheiig- 
Sam Thong area. Then, 
three weeks later, during 
the night of March 5-G, com- 
mandos struck at the Ban 
Son refugee logistics center, 
20 miles southwest of Long 
Cheng. Little damage- was 
clone to the base, according 
to government spokesmen, 
but the raid on t’ne highly 
vulnerable center that had 
replaced Sam Thong— which 
had been abandoned under 
pressure a year ago — sent 
thousands more fleeing. 

Harassment fire and 
ground probes against scores 
of pro-government -posts 
within the aO-square-milc 
■area are reported daily. Iian 
Na, north of Long Cheng 
and called the “key” to cap- 
ture of the CIA base, is un- 
der virtual siege by artillery 
end rockets. 

Visitors to Ban Son, or 



-men call it, say the Ameri- 
cans working , there are 
ready to abandon it ''mo- 
mentarily” and have been 
issued carbines to carry. 
They return to Vientiane 
nightly. 

Americano working at 
Ban Son say that any fur- 
ther attacks would bring to- 
tal abandonment of -the 
bases. 

Refugee* officers in the 


reach an accommodation 
with, the Pathet Loo forces q 
and symptdsiizcvs in the 
area, just as those southeast 
of Luang Frabr.ng have 
done. ' 

Although American mili- 
tary sources in ■ Vientiane 
say Long Cheng, Vang Pao’s 
headquarters and the key 
base in Northern Laos, is 
.defensible "if no on?, goofs 
ibndiy,” the CIA is known to 
’•be building a lowland sits' 
for its operations. It has al- 
■ ready moved much of tha 
sensitive equipment away 
from Long Cheng. 

‘‘As families of Met sol- 
diers move away from Long 
Cheng for safety the base 
is left without its buffer 
against direct attack — and 
desertions are climbing as 
soldiers leave to accompany 
families,” a recent Western 
visitor to the areti reports, 

American officials in Hie 
area have become frank in 
admitting that the Meo ci- 
vilians serve as buffers. 

Such use of the Moo is 
said to bo the only real 
topic of discussion among 
the minor *Meo chiefs at 
present, as they realize how 
badly tbe tribe has been 
hurt in the past decade and 
search for alternatives. 

■ . Since lfBO, when Vang 
Pao allied -a third of the 
Meo clans with the CIA, “at 
least 40-50 per cent . of the 
Irion have been killed and 25 
per cent of the women have 
fallen as casualties of the 
war,” out of an estimated 
400,000 Mr-o, according to 
last year's Kennedy subcom- 
mittee report on refugees. 

Blaine V. r . Jensen, the act- 
ing area coordinator for 
U.S. AID at Ban Son, has 
said, “I have a bunch of 
scared people. When civil- 
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s believed now to 


ians start getting killed it 
field arc not optimistic of has quite an effect on the . 
their chances to be of fur- population." 
ther service to the Meo. 

They • note the northward 
drift of the tribe out of their 
area and acknowledge that 
a large section of the moun- 
tains south of Luang Fra- 
bang is ’occupied by Meo 
who have shifted allegiance 
to the Pathet Lao, ■ 

Edwin McKcithen, a U.S. 

AID refugee worker, says 
the Meo. will eventually have 
urn eastward to’ laud 
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By Jack Anderson 

Out' negotiators in Paris 
have been restricted to the 
most routine . intelligence 
about the war they arc sup- 
posed to be settling. This has 
led to sonic’ grumping inside 
the delegation over the diffi- 
culty of negotiating in the 
dark. • 

The Paris delegation re- 
ceives only a routine intelli- 
gence digest dealing with the 
Vietnam war. The top-secret 
stuff— battle plans, position 
papers, contingency plans and 
pnljcy making documents— 
aren’t sent to Paris. 

The air strikes at missile 
sites, antiaircraft emplace- 
ments and other tactical tar- 
gets in North Vietnam in late 
November, Tor; example, 
caught Ambassador David K. 
E. Bruce completely by sur- 
prise. lie received his first 
word of the attacks from the 
! North Vietnamese. 

I This left him poorly pre- 
pared to handle the North Vi- 
etnamese delegation's protests 
in Paris. The Communist nego- 
tiators let loose a propaganda 
blast, threatening to stonewall 
the. talks. 

Ambassador Bruce asked ur- 
gently for more details about 


the raids. lie needed tiic back- 
ground information to help 
him respond to the Commu- 
nist charges. 

His request was forwarded 
by his military liaison man, 
Lt. Gen. Julian Ewell, in a 
"Hash” message to the Penta- 
gon. 

Admiral Thomas Moorer, 
the Joint Chiefs chairman, 
sent back a detailed account 
of the raids from the Washing- 
ton Post. The reply was re- 
garded in Paris as an insulting 
message to Bruce that he 
should be satisfied with what 
he reads in the newspapers. 

Poet’s New Quest 

Beat poet Allen Ginsberg, 
the unhappy- hippie, has em- 
barked upon the now role of 
investigative reporter in pur- 
suit of evidence that the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency isp 
supporting the opium racket 
in Laos. 

Ginsberg, sandalled and bald- 
ing, Ins long beard streaked 
with white hairs, has even 
managed to interview the sc- 
elusive CIA director. Bichard 
Helms, about -the CIA's sus^ 
peeted opium smuggling. 

Helms vigorously denied his 
agents are flying opium out of 
Laos. But Ginsberg has .col- 
lected a thick packet of con- 


trary evidence from c>:-CIA 
men, State Department in- 
formants and classified U.N. 
documents. 

^ The poet's theory is that the 
CIA has been compelled to 
help the opium farmers in the 
mountains of Northern Laos 
in order to keep them fighting 
the Communists. 

The CIA has raised 3 lO.fOO- 
man army from these Jieo 
tribesmen. W i t li 0 11 1 their 
opium trade, they might re- 
quire massive U.S. ccoac-mic 
aid. , 

Informants have told Gins- 
berg that the renegade 
Chinese Nationalists in No. th- 
orn Laos and Thailand also 
make their living from opium 
The CIA would like to keep 
these Chinese active, too, 
against the Communists. 

Pool’s Trarisforiurdio?) 

V.'c discovered Ginsberg's 
transformation from poet to 
muckraker when ire came to 
our office, clad in his hippie 
garb, seeking proof of his own 
opium story. To 1 our .surprise, 
his detailed files’ and probing 
questions were thoroughly 
professional. 

He asked us for a copy cf a 
letter that has disappeared 
from the files of Senate Gov- 
ernment Operations Subcom- 


mittee. The letter, written by 
a former CIA employee 
named S. VI. Mustard, charges 
that South Vietnam’s Vice 
President - Nguyen Cao Ky 
once flew opium out of Laos. 

The New York Times and 
ItampaiTs niaga'/inc, which are 
also working on the opium 
story, had called us about the 
letter. But Ginsberg came to 
our office and pressed in poi- 
son for the missing evidence. 

We dug a photostat of th- 
icker, addressed to former 
Sen. Ernest Greening (D- 
Alaska) out of our files, it told 
how Ky, during his missions 
as nn Air Force colonel, “look 
advantage of this situation to 
fly opium from Laos to Sai- 
gon." 

My associate, Les .Whitten, 
verified several details in tim 
letter but could come up with 
no additional evidence that Ky 
.engaged in opium smuggling. 
The colorful South Vietnam- 
i c-so Vice President also denied 
j the charge. 

( But the ragged, bearded 
Ginsberg tucked a copy of the 
letter into bis impressive port- 
folio and strode off for an in- 
terview with Walter Pincus, a 
former Senate Foreign Keia- 
tions- investigator with inside 
information on Indochina. 

© 1971, Bsll-McClur* Syndicate, Ji-.e. 
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'Master Of Deceit 1 ! 

Editor of The Bee — Sir: Once more 
' the Nixon administration is proving 
to be inconsistent in the information 
they give the American public and 
newsmen. One of countless examples 
is the invasion of Laos, where the 
enemy knew what was coming, but 
the American public and newsmen 
did, not. 

The military machine in Washing- 
ton and Saigon is so powerful they 
are able to channel whatever informa- 
tion suits their purpose to the Ameri- 
can public and newsmen. ' 

As we now know, the CIA was in 
Laos years before the Vietnam army 
invaded Laos. 

The administration says there are' 
no American combaf forces in either , 
Laos or Cambodia, yet the bomber pi- 
lots, fighter pilots, helicopter gunship 
pilots, plus the intelligence teams, ad- 
visers and maintenance crews on the 
ground are part of American combat 
forces, To split hairs when it suits 
their purpose is making the credibil- 
ity gap worse (ban ever. 

The political analysts say President 
Johnson was a master of .persuasion; ■ 
they should call President Nixon a 
master of deceit. 

CURTIS WALDROP,! 

Sacramento. 

.... . r « ra — ». 
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By Michael lU.'ie 
College ■ i'rcsi .Viv r/cv (XACf.A) 

.'.“Vietnami/ation,” the invasion and oc- 
cupation of 'largo sections of Cain bod in and 
Laos by U.S.-directed Saigon forces, is but 
the most blatant example of a government 
tactic which employs foreign mercenaries 
'and "the armies of client regimes as a major 
foreign policy instrument. 

In Vietnam, for instance, American 
funds have been used to pay the. expenses 
of South Korean, Thai and Philippine, 
troops as well as Saigon’s million-man 
army. Washington 'has paid the regimes of 
South- Korea and Thailand SI billion each 
to use. their' soldiers in Vietnam. Further- r 

inhabitin'*" f ' aos and Cambodia, which are budgeted 
" under 

been mobilized into CIA-commanded “ir- pr f iat, ° nJ ' 0f thh a,ncumt » 72 ^ it:iS been 
regular’:’ armies to bear the. brunt of tire allocated .to 
fighting in Laos and northwestern 
nam. Similar tactics have been cm; , 

by the U.S. in Itolivia, t lie Congo and Cuba s ^ against Communist aggression, 
(the Day of Pigs) ~ Another lOfi goes to Spain, P.thiopia and 

Substitution of mercenaries for Ameri- J nilippiiies. The remaining IS-,..- is 


process of mere'enarization. t he same tunc.-' 
tions are performed in the police assistance 
programs by the Office of Public Safety of 


201 patrol boats, 20,639 tanks. 

Honest John rockets and 2,03^000 rifles. 

-Through- the Foteign Military Sales pro- 

•gram (FMS), the Pentagon has. also-' ex- ' fe; U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
tended. creuit to selected third world cent (USAID) and by resident Public 
countries for the purchase of additional Sifelv Advisors iu recipient countries, 
im itary hardware. As part of the MAP and i„ order to further reduce, direct U.S. 

! * . Dc-fenso Department has provid- ciliary presence, the Nixon admiuistra- 

e ci special training for some 297,000 fea is trying to modernize ar.d strengthen 
oreign military personnel in the U.S. and gs mercenary armies abroad. This policy, 
abroad. • . fee so-called “Nixon -Doctrine,” requires* a 

Lor tne. past few years, a budget- Crease in the MAP funding. “Viet- 
comcious Congress has limited the military Emulation ” 1 alone will cost another $6 
assistance appropriations to S3 50 million billion in- the next few years, while 
annually (tins amount excludes payments 
to ‘Tree world” troops in. South Vietnam, 


more, various minority peoples .. 0 , , 

the highlands of central Indochina hare un . “. I !‘ v °‘ ^-'°nse appro- 


in- 

“Koreanization” will cost an estimated 
51-2 billion. 

Accordingly, tb.e administration is ex- 
pected to ask Congress to approve a 
supplemental military assistance approprin- 


t of the allocated to the four “forward-defense tbn which may exceed the original S350 

rn Viet- countries"- South Korea, Taiwan, Turkey million- MAP outlay. 

mployed a,ld Greecc--wluch constitute the mains- .- In describing the ' administration’s 


defense strategy to Congress, Defens 
Se'cretiny Melvin Laird stated March 10, 
1970 that: “The basic policy of decreasing 


pan troops in counterinsurgency warfare divided, in the fiscal 1971 program, bet- sheet U.S. military involvement cannot be 
?.es for the White House: ween 41 additional countries. , successful unless we 'provide our friends. 


provid 

Hies, whether through grant aid or 


has many advantage ... ... . . . . ... 

domestic, opposition to- foreign operations . Arguing that police constitute tile first mad , .... 

is reduced, because U.S. involvement is less bne °*j defense against insurgency, and credit: sales, with the material assistance 
visible, and costly; opposition abroad is subversion, the U'.S. has also established a recessary to assure the most effective 

reduced, because people are not confronted m 2 ssi\e program of foreign police assist- possible contribution by the manpower 

"with the overt presence of American an '' e - Between 1961. and 1969, .the U.S. {hey are willing and able to commit to 

expeditionary forces; and foreign troops spent o.-er S236 million on this program. to fecir own and the common defense. Many 

: the U.S. much less to maintain. p.O'.iue tuiid world p’o.ivC forces with 


cost the U.-S. much less to maintain 

lh 

form 

an unusually candid statement to the . 

Congress Jan. 15, 1969: “Clearly, the supplemented by training programs m the 
overriding goal of our collective defense _ and a -broac. 


These benefits were summed up ' by moc,ern communications equipment, intel- 
mer Defense Secretary Clark Clifford in l«ence systems and antiriot gear. As in the 
unusually candid statement to the caSi of MAP aid, this assistance has been 


of . them simply do not command the 
Ksourcej or technical capabilities to as- 
sume greater responsibility for their own 
defense without such assistance. 

“The challenging aspects of our new 
policy can, therefore, best be achieved 

efforts in Asia must be to assist our allies in Between 1961 and 1969, 5547 third when each partner does its share and 
building a capability to defend themselves. wo i 2 . d . P ersonne l were trained in U.S. contributes what it best can to the co.n- 
Besides^costing substantially less (an Asian fo.cilities at the. International . Police mon effort.. In the majority of cases, this 
soldier costs about 1/15 as much as Ids Academy in Washington,. D.C.; the FBl.jr.eans indigenous manpower organized 
American counterpart) there aid compel- 'National -Academy, Quantico, Va.; the U.S.’jato properly equipped and well-trained 
ling political and psychological advantages *’ os - CTice Scientific Investigation ermed forces with the help of material, 

on" both sides of the Pacific for such a Bab, Washington;, the International Police {raining, technology and specialized skills 
nntirv” Services School,. Washington; Hie U.S. furnished by the United States through the 

The cost 'of~"mcrccnariz;.tion lias been ^. oast ^ l,ard i rairitn^ Center, T orktown, -Military- Assistance Program or as Foreign 
staggering: Pentagon figures' indicate that Y a - and the Coast Giiaru Academy, Now Military Sales.” According to ' Laird, the 
between | o 5 o y ., u | j o,-;x the U.S. provided Bonclon, Co. m., tne Criminal Inve»tiga-ion .MAP is “the essential ingredient” of the 
$(■<) biilion in weapons, supplies, training r. .’ Washington; and at Southern Illinois Xixon policy “if we- are to honor our 
and cash to rightist third world armies 
under tine Military. Assistance 
(MAP) -- and this amour., i-'--; 1 ' 
nam-retated military aid. 


University. 


obh^ntioas, support our allies a.nd yet 
Pro-— ",ni The Military Assistance Program . “is reduce the likelihood of having to com- 
d.v Viet- administered by a resident military assist- me American ground combat units.” 
ance advisory group or military, mission in 
each recipient country.* These groups 


hav?inc!ud^lri®K-# f# 4^2001 /S^O^id nC lX- RD Rafi^§^6 0 1 R00070001 0001 -6 

troops who will use the equipment furtiish- 


, troops who will use the equi 
ed by MAP and generally oversee' 


the 
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and the dedication to Survive even this ter- 
rible blow,” concluded Mr. Sims. 

As condolences pour In from Presidents 
and heads of states from all parts of the 
world,- the body of Whitney Yeung Is being 
returned to America i;i a ICC— 135 jet- trans- 
port ordered by President Nieron. The plane 
Is Commanded by Brig. Gen. Daniel James, 
Jr., the highest ranking black man in the Air 
Force, now Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for public affairs. 

Mr. Young, whose residence was in New 
. Rochelle, N.Y., was married to the former 
Margaret Buckner. He leaves two daughters. 


MR, PETERSON'S ASSIGNMENT 

HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 

on NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 18, 1971 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, like many of 
my colleagues on the Foreign Allairs 
■ Committee, I have been very concerned 
.in recent months by the Nixon admin- 
istration’s lack of a clear and coherent 
foreign economic policy. I was, therefore, 

■ heartened by the decision of the Presi- 
dent earlier this year to set up a Coun- 

■ cii on International Economic Policy, and 
his appointment of Peter G. Peterson as 

• Executive Director of iho Council. 

• Mr. Peterson’s past record speaks for 
itself — lie served ably as chairman of 
tire board of Ecll & Howell, and has 
done much to show that business leaders 
can contribute usefully to the formula- 
tion of public policy. I hope he will be 
successful in his latest task, which will 
be to coordinate the Council on. Inter- 
national Economic Policy as it establishes 
guidelines for other Government offices 
to follow in this area. In particulai’, I am 
hopeful that there will bra reassessment 
of the program to control U.S. direct in- 
vestment abroad — and we should not, in 

= my judgment, impose mandatory con- 
trols on investment and lending. 

The March issue of Fortune magazine 
contained an editorial which points 
cogently to the policy questions, which 
should be examined, and I include. the 
editorial at this point in the Rscoud for 
the information of my colleagues: 

Mi’.. Tl.TiiRSON’s ASSIGNMENT 

One move President Nixon made as be be- 
gan tbo second half of his term has hod 
loss trumpeting than It deserved. This was 
to set up a Council on International Eco- 
nomic Policy, consisting of five Cabinet on- 
cers end five members of the White House 
staff, with the President himself as chair- 
man. The executive director of the council 
wjll be Pol'd" G. Peterson, who v.T II also 
have the title of Assistant to the President 
for International Economic Affairs. As chair- 
man of the board of Ecll & Howell, Peter- 
son had the reputation of being, in Ninon’s 
words, "one of the driest. chief -executive offi- 
cers of this generation.” He has also worked 
hard at proving that business leaders can 
make a useful contribution to the shaping 
of public policy — for example, as chairman 
of the Commission on Foundations and Pri- 
vate Philanthropy, which lias recommended 
some. useful changes In the taxation and reg- 
ulation of those Institutions. 

In his new Job, Peterson is taking on a 
mission that still needs to bo spelled out. 

’■ The U.S. has no foreign economic policy, in 
the sense of a coherent and ctfarly defined' 
set of principles and goals. There is nothing 


fuzzy about the basic objectives of domestic 
economic policy — to achieve full employment 
and price stability-— though, of course, there 
is’ plenty of dispute about the means of ret- 
ting to those cords. But when it conics to 
economic-matters in the world r.t large, the 
U.S. posture seems vague and confused. In- 
deed, the current, very understandable pre- 
occupation with domestic problems has dis- 
couraged public discussion of international 
economic issues. 

Yet the U.S. cannot remain indifferent, to 
these Issues. With the world’s economic in- 
terconnections and interdependence growing 
ever more important, our domestic prosper- 
ity, not to mc-ntion the profits and growth 
prospects of most large corporations, can be 
profoundly affected by what happens in p.l- 
most every part of the globe. V.’e have seen 
vivid evidence of this In recent weeks, when 
an impasse in the Tehran oil negotiations 
threatened all the leading industrial nations 
with an interruption lu vital fuel supplies, 
and the collapse of Rolls-Royce lu England 
reverberated throughout the U.S. aerospace 
industry. 

A sense of such Interdependence is hard 
to find in Washington. The articulation of a 
consistent national policy is thwarted by a 
conflict - of many Interests — some economic, 
some military, and some diplomatic — each 
■ intent on its own advantage, and by the 
diffusion - of official responsibility for estab- 
lishing the U.S. position on critical questions. 
More than sixty federal departments and 
agencies are involved vitii decision making 
in the international economic area, from the 
Interior Department's Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries to the Treasury, whose top officials 
double as diplomats in international mone- 
tary affairs. The result is that the U.S. speaks 
with many voices, often inconsistent, and the 
world lias trouble getting tire message. When 
a special emissary of Japan’s Prime Minister 
Eisaku Sato came over last fall to discuss a 
new agreement limiting textile exports to Hie 
U.S., ha had to touch bate with Congress- 
men,- the Commerce Department, the State 
Department, and several offices in the White 
House to find out what the U.S. negotiating 
position was. His inability to got a clear an- 
swer may help to explain why’ no textile 
agreement has yet been reached. 

AN AGENDA ion INCISIONS 

No one expects Pete Peterson to supersede 
all those federal agencies. But the President 
has explicitly assigned the Council on Inter- 
national' Economic Policy the task or laying' 
down guidelines for other government offices 
to follow. The council will be in a position 
to study critical policy questions with a 
thoroughness and detachment that has been 
lacking up to now. The agenda might start 
off with these items: 

The demand by various Indus teles for 
protectin'.) will he heard again, and more 
insistently., in this session of Congress. Pe- 
terson’s staff should grasp the cha.nco to 
shift the focus of attention from the plight 
of individual industries to a sort of systems 
analysis of what all the proposed Import 
quotas would mean for the economic wel- 
fare of the U.S. as a whole — very much in- 
cluding tlie welfare of consumers. And 
much more light needs to be thrown on the 
international consequences of U.S. quotas. 
Will other nations retaliate and thereby 
constrict U.S. export markets? Might there 
be such a shrinkage of world trade that eco- 
nomic activity would stow everywhere? A 
thorough contemplation of all, the possibil- 
ities might encourage us to seek other ways 
to help beleaguered U.S. industries, for. ex- 
ample, by making much greater uve of fed- 
eral "adjustment assistance” to retrain 
workers and to help companies increase 
• their efficiency or get into new products. 

Perhaps the most difficult questions in [u- 
lernatioip.l economic policy involve rela- 
tions with Japan, which persists in coupling 
an aggressive trade offensive with reluc- 


tance to open its own nourishing economy 
to foreign go od3 and foreign investment. 
The U.S. still lacks a comprehensive eco- 
nomic diplomacy to deal with the Japanese, 

The program of controlling U.S. direct in- 
vestment raid limiting lending abroad, lu 
the name of correcting the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, has failed in its aim while sub- 
jecting business to irritation and confusion 
(see ‘’Capit.il Is Something That Doesn't 
Hove a Wall,” Fortune, February). It is 
high time to reconsider the policy. 

With no improvement in our payments 
deficit, dollars have been piling up In rec- 
ord amounts in foreign' central banks. The 
patience of European centra! bankers is 
growing thin. Some are already proposing 
that no more Special Drawing Rights (“pa- 
per gold”) be created until the U.S. deficit 
is brought under control. Another "dollar 
crisis" is by no means out of the -question, 
and Washington ought to be thinking ur- 
gently about how to avert it. 

The Common Market is in .the midst, of 
momentous deliberations that are likely to 
lead to an expansion of its membership and 
a closer integration of Western Europe. The 
U.S. should be more gracious in welcoming 
this movement toward a stronger, more 
self-reliant Europe, while at the same time 
exerting influence to counter any European 
tendency to raiso barriers against outside 
goods and capital. 

There has ’been a gradual relaxation of re- 
striction on commerce with Communist 
countries, and American subsidiaries abroad 
are now permitted to trc.de even with Red 
China. But U.S. businessmen are increas- 
ingly Impatient with the limitations that 
remain, especially since there seems to be no 
convincing political reason for their contin- 
uance. 

These are only a few of the many ques- 
tions that have lain in the limbo of policy 
making. When Peterson comes to recom- 
mend responses to them, wo hope he will be 
guided by a central high principle: that it is 
in the best interest of the U.S. that business’ 
be encouraged to continue its multinational 
development and that capital and technol- 
ogy be permitted to move ever more freely 
throughout the world. In some Instances, 
adherence to tills principle "will -mean over- 
riding narrow domestic politics and local in- 
terests. Pete Peterson may be stepping into 
one of the toughest Jobs in Washington. 


PARADOX OF WAR 

HON. DONALD W. SINGLE, JR. 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March IS, 1971 

Mr. RIEGLB. Mr. Speaker, in today’s 
Wall Street Journal, there is an excel- 
lent news story by Peter Kr.nn point- 
ing out some of the tragic con s cc{\ i c n c c* s 
of American policy in Inc!ocliii\n. As the 
cU-er.tc continues about our expanded in- 
volvement in Laos, I would like to' bring 
this article to the attention of my col- 
leagues because, I believe, it is a startling 
account of the war’s toil on that country 
and its people. A copy of the article fel- 
low’s: 

Paradox of War : Optimism in Vietnam, Fear 

in Laos Point Up Ambiguities of B.vr ri.s 
(By Peter R. Kami) 

' Saigon. — ."Our army Is like a racehorse. It 
lies been fed and groomed and trained. But 
it cannot stay in the stable forever. We have 
risked the race, and we will win,” South Viet* 
nameso president Nguyen Van" Thieu told a 
couple of ills cabinet ministers last week. 
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Optimism in Vietnam, 

T>. 


J 


r ear in Laos romt 
Ambiguities of Battle 


Chi Mlnli Trail area fils into tills pattern. To 
many in La os, the incursion is s imply an irrela- 

mi.,. ~ ...... r.i ^ r «•. V.-.t-M*- 


What’s Good for One Domino 


Isn’t 


ay 

m 


for 


‘We Are Tired, So Tired 


The Colonel Loses His Way 


air support at all. 

"Doing It sillier Well -These Days” 

Nevertheless, ARVN units ' that several 
years ago inched the capability aucl confidence 
to venture into enemy strongholds not far from 
Saigon now are occupying positions astride the 
• — - — • -.logistics lifeline of the North Vietnamese army. 

By Bbtki: R. KANN And even if ARVN forces withdraw back into 

Staff Reporter of Tin: Waul Stiikiit Journal. South Vietnam well before the May monsoon 

SAIGON— "Our army is like a racehorse. It rains begin, they will be able to claim some 
has' been fed and groomed and trained. But it limited success. 

cannot , stay In the stable forever, We have Meanwhile, the mood of optimism in Saigon 
risked the race, and we will win,” South Viet- , is reflected in President Thieu’s recent threats 
names© President Nguyen Van Thicu told a ' to invade. North Vietnam. The threats ere 
couple of his' cabinet ministers last week. . j widely viewed as having been made for domes 
“Our army is like the water buffalo. If r. j 


temporary occupation of the Tchfpono area, 
key hub of the trail complex about M miles into vancy. The trail area of eastern Loos hasn't 
Laos, was move impressive as a demonstration been under Laotian control for at least for. ' ; 
of U.S. air mobility and power th.au in terms of years. Kvcu a North Vieliuuiw.se diplomat hi: 
ARVN combat capability. Indeed, ARVN Vientiane considers the. trail. area, "interna-, 
troops withdrew. At various low points in the tioualized." And to most Laotian.*., South Vict- 
Laos campaign, ARVN commanders have win to just Uic latest In a long list of countries 
grumbled about insufficient air support, but that have violated Laos’ paper neutrality: fuv... 
it’s worth remembering that North Vietnam's and foremost Norlh Vietnam, but also the U.S., 
forces are completely Viclnamized and have no China, Thailand and even Camoodia. Laotian 
snnnort f t nil. neutrality has ‘been worn so thin that the offi- 

cial Laotian protest against the South Vietnam- 


ese incursion was a. collaborative 'effort by the 
Laotian prime minister and the U.S. ambassa- 
dor to Laos. 

Sonic Laotians, however, are also worried 
over repercussions of Ihe ARVN trail strike. 
It's a sad paradox of the Indochina war that 
whats good for one domino isn't always good 
for another. Thus, some Laotians fear the 
ARVN strike may push North Vietnamese units 
deeper into southern La on (to a safer distance 
from the South Vietnamese border) or that 
Har.ol may be prompted to seek s: dramatic 
victory of spine sort at the expense of Laos, 


farmer cannot feed his buffalo, how can it 
work. his fields'; Our soldiers have been fight- 
in* for 20 years. They are tired. They cannot 
"even afford enough rice to feed their families. 
How can they defend their outposts?” a Lao- 
tian general told two visitors to his Vientiane 
villa not long ego. 

The zoological simile.? s.ay something about 
tho contrast in mood ar.d attitude that one finds 
these days in the different dominoes of Indo- 
china. 

In South Vietnam’ there fs aggressiveness 
and optimism. In Lacs there is confusion, 
doubt and fear. Both countries have lived with 
war for two decades. But in Vietnam risks f.ro 
being taken and rewards are expected: Tho 
.word "victory” is entering the official vocabu- 
lary. In Laos an optimist is a. man who thinks 
things may not get much worse. 

Buying Tims . . 

Saigon’s optimism — or overoptimism— 
stems from several factors: continuing pacifi- 
cation gains, relative political tranquility, an 
increasingly stablilized economy. But mainly 
It’s due to the South Vietnam army (ARVN) 
incursion on the Ho Chi Mi-nh Trail. Tho six- 
wcck-old . ca mpaign into the trail area, of east- 
ern Laos is far from really cutting the broad 
trail complex. But despite the ARVN retreats 
of recent days, military officials in Vietnam 
believe they already have seriously disrupted 
the North Vietnamese army supply line and 
thus the enemy’s future plans. 

The AP.VN campaign, it's claimed, will buy 
time for tho government of South Vietnam to 
further strengthen its army and further pacify 



he could defend Saigon. "The South Vietnam- 
ese ere doing rather, well these days. The 
North Vietnamese arc p. bit out of breath'," 
says a European diplomat who is far from an 
avid Saigon supporter. 

If there is a real danger in South Vietnam 


may relate to tho ARVN trail campaign, the 
North Vietnamese overran the last Laotian out- 
post on the. strategic Boioven.i plateau In south- 
east Laos. 

"We Aro Tired, Sp Tired” 

The mood of Laos is reflected at Seno, the. 


these days, peril a os it is overeptimtom. To. tost relatively secure Laotian luiiuaiy bloc on 


■Americans, Vietnam Ration may. simply mean 
an honorable way out of a regrettable, war. But 
to the South Vietnamese leadership, Vietnanil- 
zation increasingly seems to mean military 
victory, With or without good reason, the Luos 
invasion has tended to bolster this altitude. 
"V/c are six feet tall now,” crowed a South 
Vietnamese cabinet minister last week. 

No Overoptimism in Luos 

Overoptimism is no danger In Laos, now in 
its 25th year of a losing war. There's nothing 
dramatic about the Laos conflict. Bor example, 
only 50 or so Laotian soldiers die each week— 
not much of a casualty count compared with 
the fatalities in Vietnam or Cambodia. But 


then Laos is a country of only about 2.5 million 


people. On a per capita basis, recent Laotisn 
losses would compare with more than 4,000 
American battlefield deaths a week. 

It’s this undramatie but inexorable death 


Route 0, 'the same route North Vietnamese, an- 
South Vietnamese troops are battling over S'? 
miles to the east. Only 3 00 miles down this road 
lies Khe Sunli, the- sprawling American logis- 
tics base for the South Vietnamese campaign, 
and there the sky is thick with planes and 
choppers. At- Seno, tho only tiling in the air . is 
an occasional fly. 

Tlie senior office!' on duty at the largely do. 
serted Seno base, once a Breach supply depot 
for tho battle of Di.enbienphu, is a polite Lao- 
tian colonel who has considerable trouble locat- 
ing his own position on his briefing; map. "We. 
are Here?” lie says, his pointer weaving across 
the map like a divining rod seeking water. 
"And here are 10, maybe 20, battalions of 
South Vietnamese,” ho adds, indicating a coor- 
dinate about 100 miles from tiia nearest AR'vN 
unit. "Tho South Vietnamese are killing Norlh 
Vietnamese, which is good,” ho explains, "but 


then more North Vietnamese will come and the 
count- and the plight of some 700,000 Laotians warwill spread arf i w j la t will we do?” 

t ‘ ’ J A Southern Laotian general, ideological!.* hi 


who have been turned into war refugees— that 
makes Laos in many respects the most tragic 
theater of tho Indochina war, even if it often 
appears to be a theater .of the Absurd. Two 


its countryside without fear of a major enemy other factors compound tho tragedy. One is 


offensive. This is particularly Important with 
national, elections looming in South Vietnam 
this fall. 

ARVN treops and U.S. firepower are raid to 
have already killed more than 6,000 Communist 
soldiers in the trail area. But ARVN, too, has 
taken heavy casualties'. More than 700 of its 
best soldiers have been kij’.ed and three, times 
that number have been wounded'. A.nd for all of 


sympathy with the SouMi Vietnamese, bul r.ou- 
cennxt over the fate of his Mekong Valley rice- 
laud u the. North Vietnamese should push, or 
bo. pushed, further west, puls it more sue- 


that the Laotians have bo Jittie control over the c i nc Uy: "The South Vietnamese operation in 


Saigon’s ostia 


never could 

American air support, from troop-ferrying heli- 
copters to saturation bombing raids. ARVN'a 


operation - of their own war. The Pathet Luo 
(Laotian leftists) aro almost totally controlled 
by the North Vietnamese.. And the Laotian gov- 
ernment is almost tptally dependent on Amer- 
ica. 

The second factor is that neither the North 
Vietnamese nor the Americans are realty inter- 
ested in Laos at all, except as a buffer and ?. 
fUcfs 

manrmtrca mf 
The South Vi etna me. 


Laos is good for the South Vietnamese." 

Tho CIA Evacuates 

If the North Vietnamese, for military or p-> 
1 Hi cal reasons, push west .toward the populous 
Mekong River plain, there will bo lilllo to slop 
them but U.S. air power and the That Eum-y, 
ant! that would probably mean tho final cam:’- 
, , , . , , , , . balizatton of Laos. “V/o arc like a cow in ft 

vp'G iy 3 a .G oti 1 

• colonel at Pak So in southern Laos. "We are 

campaign into the K© tlml / s0 j ircd ... . ...... .. ,. ...... 
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McCIoskey Plans 
I o I ravel to Laos 


: Rep. Paul N. McCIoskey Jr., 
;R-Ca!if., a former Marine lieu- 
tenant colonel and Korean War' 
hero, says he will travel to Laos 
next month to ask some of his 
old war buddies to tell him 
What’s realty going on there. 

McCIoskey said this week that 
some of the Marines he fought 
with in Korea, or otherwise' 
knows of, now are civilian cm- / 
ployes of tlie Central Intclii- w 
genee Agency or the State Dep- 
partmont, and are involved ill 
tne Laotian operation. i 

.The Defense Department, the 1 
State Department, and the CIA ’ 
refuse to provide to congress - 1 
men straignt information about 
Laos, McCIoskey said. 

McCIoskey, a Republican, has 
said President Nixon should be 
challenged constitutionally and 
politically for what McCIoskey 
cans illegal actions in Southeast j 
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€5 Will 

o V_J O V t JLIj.jL 


By JUDI SCHULTZ ] The attack on the Phnom 
= ‘Mercury staff writer |p en h airport Jan. 22 by 50 

Two analysts of the Inc!o-; m en demonstrated the sup- 
, china war Th.nr s d a y said port of local villagers and 
peace is possible in Southeast airport personnel, he said. 
Asia if the United States gov- The next logical step for 
eminent will' nf-gotiatc for it. t the Nixon administration to 


ieg©'o 

o 


opt 
Ol ilo 


“In South Vietnam in 
American - controlled and 
protected urban a ribas, there 
are many people who are ad- 


rnment will negotiate tor H. The Nixon scaling' ti.e peace terms of 

Banning Garrett, Southeast taxe, Gaiictt contended, " R s pRG These people are 

si a editor of Ram parts. &n invasion o,. y 30 - • the general populace. They 

>g a panel' The editor said tnat a ne^i^ Qf ^ NLF 

Jose State blackout on Laos devRop-, Communist Party,” 

liggest ob- merits leaves some question^ saW _ ..R 


Asia editor of Ramparts 
magazine) during a panel 
'discussion at San Jos 
College, said the bR 


Stacie to peace' is “the U.S. but he claimed there sis evi-j ^ McCo;incll said U<S 
goverpment’s reluctance •tp.dciKe that - « J ’isinol6gists have detected evi- 

Ibandon its war strategy. .trained by the. CJ A. has been J 

. j** ^ » *.H5ts*<s!.7 2?-ss - 

mission were Chris Joniuns.j- ° 

\r member of the. Internation- evacuaiec • 
al Volunteer Service? in Viet- j “The crisis has developed 
nani from 19SS to 1968, and | for President Nixon, ’ he 
Karen McConnell of the EnsCsaid. “If he is clearly losing, 

Asia Study Center at Stan-jnot to escalate is to de- 
ford University. escalate and that means to 

Miss McConnell analyzed j lose the war.” _ 

China’s possible responses to; Re said the situation is tiro 
the invasions of Cambodia ;?ame that President Johnson 


thsidence of a new 'view emerg- 
ing in Chines e policy in 
Southeast Asia. 

She said the Maoist line on 
warfare since 1910 for 
emerging nations has' been 
one of self - reliance. China 
traditionally has offered en- 
couragement t o struggling 
nations, she said, but has 
been against massive inva- 
sion in support of them. 


and Laos. 

Their, appearances' 'were 
part of' the Conference on 
•Economic, Social and Politi- 
cal Survival, a week - long 
program sponsored by Stu- 
dents for Peace and Free- 
4pnV- 


faced. “You hay.e to escalate i 
just to regain the ground j 
you’ve already lost,” Garretts 
said. 

But he said he thinks the 
alternatives are fewer for 
Nixon. Possibilities he sees 
are that the U.S. - backed 


IlC «... • “dLC- Client uiv ~ 

Garrett said, the Nixon, war troops of the Saigon govern- 
policv encompasses the pur-' ment invade North Vietnam 
suit of two goals — - the ur- or that the U.S. sever North 
jbanization of basically rural and South Vietnam and Laos 
South Vietnam and the sub- with a nuclear contamination^ 
sequent control of the popu- zone, produced obviously by; 
[lace from urban centers and a nuclear bomb. . j 

the severing of the supply 
routes from North Vietnam. 


Garrett claimed t be U.S. 
and South Vietnam were 
losing badly in battles for 
strategic positions in both 
Cambodia an d Laos. 

“In Cambodia, the U.S. 
did not count on the peas- 
ant revolution and the rap- 
id growth of live National 
United Front of Cambod- 
ia,” he said. 


Jenkins discussed the | 
growing popularity in South) 


Vietnam of a n e g o t i a t e d 
peace, based on the demands'; 
of the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government of the ; 
| National Liberation Front. , 
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VipirlliAiUMi 

150 U.G. Agents Help Direct 
Secret Guerrilla Forces 


By HENRY KARIM 

SpccUl to 1 he NV.v York Tirtiw 

' VIENTIANE, Laos, March. 11 
»--A month after the enemy! 
Rttacli on the American com-: 
pound at the northern Laotian 
military headquarters at Long. 
Ticng, the station chief, case] 
anrt nfhrf 4 officials of 


Professionals Preferred 
. For its work -with the I.ao ; 
ilaii clandestine army, which 
Americana prefer to 'call - l>y its 
official designation™ tha . stra- 
tegic guerrilla units — the: intel- 
ligence agency has engaged un- 
der two-year renewable con- 
tracts a number of former -pro- 
fessional soldiers — showing a 
.preference for men of the Spe- 
cial Forces, or Green Berets, 
and marines — in addition to 
;rs have b 


After visiting their units, the] 
c- -;2 officers, return to Long! ■ 
Yi;„y. where they arrange for 
{ho "cldivcrv of required sup- 
plies, super vis a loading of 
pianos or helicopters and suo 1 - 
mit air support requests to the 
C.t.A. contractors and tne 
United States Air -I-'orcc ^Offi- 
cers also posted at Long lieng. 

Once a week the station 
chief at Long Ticng submits a 
report to his superiors in Vien- • 
time and lidorn on thedispo- 


.time and uctorn on uie u.auu- 

r r ta tu-l. s-itioft of all troops m the 
v/flh tiie C.l.A. li.vir av^.^j/ clsndcsUlie army. 

ageus atoima dJ. Case officers also .work close- 

incur principal opcra.u..g . Vv ,;th the Air Force forward 


officers and other officials of 
the American Central Intelli- 
gence Agency continue to per- 
form their functions there and 
et other regional headquarters 
in Laos. 

Though it conducts only. or- 
dinary intelligence activities 
elsewhere, ' the C.I.A. in Laos 
takes an active part in manag- 
ing an army at war. This came 
about because the 19C2 Geneva 
agreement on the neutrality of 
Laos barring foreign. countries 
from playing a military role 
led the United States to turn 
' ever .its assistance to the agen- 
cy with the greatest experience 
in undercover activities. 

. The army functions separate 
from the Royal Laotion army, 
which, is equally dependent on 
American logistic support and 

■ is equally financed by the 
United States, but is com- 
Tnandcd by the general staff m 
Vientiane. The clandestine 
army is composed largely or 

. mountain tribesmen.. Its most 
active dement are of the. Meo 
tribe end its dominant figure it 
Maj. Gen. Vang Pco, who is 
also tha principal leader of the 
Moo nation and the com- 
minder of the Military Region 
II of tha Royal Laotion army. 

■•Between 130 and 175 C.I.A. 
agents stationed in Laos are 
believed to be engaged in help- 
ing the guerilla army. They are 
augmented by agents who 
commute from Udorn and other 
.bases, in neighboring Thailand. 

Their work is coordinated by 
Ihe station chief. He and his 
local staff occupy the entire 
second floor of the two-story 
United States ' Embassy. The 

■ station chief at Udorn is re- 
ported to occupy an important 
but subordinate command func- 
tion in C.I.A. operations in 

j-L?,OS - that is said to' load to 
occasional duplication arid con- 
■ fusion in. the chain of com- 
mand. For operations in volv- 
. ' ling the Flo Chi Mirth Trail, the] 
station chief in Saigon is said 
to have primary responsibilk - 

Approved For Release 


* • • _ - ly with the Air Force for 

bases are Long licng, Savam c(mtrol , crs . w ho fly out of 
naknat in Inc centei of tne . Tr , m , Timl , r and direct fighter- 
eouthern panhandle and -Pause 


uoci’ the southern tip. Long 
Ticng is 'the most active, station, 
because General Vang Boa’s 
guerrilla units, which arc the 
•largest, are sltaionod there, 
although since the Feb. 14 at- 
tack most are spending their 
nights in Viuentiana. Long 
Ticng has its own station chief. 

Ho reports to the Vientiane 
chief, who figures on the 
diplomatic list as a special .as- 
sistant to the ambassador. 

The buii; of the agents arc 
case officers, each entrusted 
with shepherding a combat po- 
sition or unit of General Vang 
Pao’s troops, whose present 
strength is estimated at more 
•than 10,000. . . . „ 

Case officers visit tn.cn; 
units daily, to check on tncu 
disposition and their . nscas,. 
They fly out of Long Tseng in 
helicopters or STOL — short 
take-off and bnding~~plan.es 
operated undpr contract wijjip 
the intelligence agency by. Air 
America and the Continental 
Air Services. ■ - ; . 

They consult with their units 
officers, ascertain . their nc«uS 
in arms, ammunition, . water 
and food, supplies, tactical air 
support and helicopter or plane 
transport for combat opera- 
tions. They also help wttn troop 
morale matters. 

Although the agents carry; 
rifles or sidearms and tavor 
camouflage uniforms, their as- 
signment" does not include ac- 
tive participation in comoat 
operations. • 

In the past, there nave been 
frequent violations, but toe 
rarity of casualties indicates 
that the rule is widely re- 

S ^V/hi!e counseling Gen. Vang 
Pao -and his officers;. the C.I.A. 
docs not command his army at 
any level, - informed sources 
say. Laotians' who know the 
Moo general well say that his 
pride and temper rule out any- 
thing more than 1 <*h. advisoiy 
rob in comliat operations com- 
bined with total dependence on 

1 Stattaifot-ali'Sita.tir- 


Long Ticng and direct fignter- 
bombers to target? in ground* 
fpport missions. ..... 
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— JiyKJIM T'lLLENSON 

. . VIETi'ANfi, Laos.tbn) — A 
fnan shci’-id not build his 
house where the. frogs croak 
at night — if he dots, his fam- 
ily soon will sicken and die. 

It is a saying of the Meo 
tribesmen who i n habit the 
mountains in northern Laos — 
but, it is also sound medical 
advice, 

’©own in the valleys where 
the rains accumulate In rice 
paddles and stagnant pools 
■and -frogs are plentiful, hordes 
of mosquitos, spread malaria 
*■ end other diseases, 
j The trouble is, this year and 
'■perhaps for some time to 
come, the 200,000 Mco face a 
bitter choice b e t v/ c e n the 
whine of mosquitos and the 
Whine of communist bullets. 

The 'Meo are being driven 
down from the cool, -high 
• ranges of the north by a com- 
munist offensive that aims at 
eliminating them once and for ■ 
all. as a- military threat. 

AThe Meo have been fighting 
'The communists since the ear- 
ly 1900s when the CIA recruit- 
ed Gen. Vang Pao, who- then 
Was & major in the Laotian 
army, to form a guerrilla 
■force able to protect a string 
of secret U.S. bases and har- 
ass communist supply lines 
into the Plain of Jars area, 

•••■ Tim Me.b are a tribe cl har- 
<dy, semi-nomadic ’farmers and 
hunters who traditionally have 
Lived on precipitous, forested 
hillsides at altitudes above 
4, CC0 feet since they began 
•migrating to southeast Asia 
from central China about two 
centuries ago, . 

They wore Ideal fighters to 
defend the string of helicopter 
'(pads, radar stations and radio 
■monitoring points the Ameri- 
cans established on the moun- 
tain tops of northern Laos to 
support the bombing cam- 
paign against North Vietnam. 

REFUGEES 

-U.S. officials here who a 
with them ApP£9V6SJm 

liked the communists by 
virtue of previous encounters 
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•with them during the first In- 
dochina war, and because the 
discipline of,. the communist 
system conflicted with their 
migratory habits and. tneir 
prc'di’iciion for £ f 0 \v i n g , 
smoking and trading opium. 

S five o the winter-spring 
campaign of 1S8S-6D, when the 
•Americans started reducing 
the level of support to Gen. 

Vang Pao and his guerrilla 
army, the communists have 
■ pushed the Meo southward in 
a series of violent assaults on 
their mountainous outposts. 

" Now, three years later, the 
communists are hammering 
at tne . doors of their central 
headquarters of Long Cheng, 
and they have already driven 
the bulk of the Mco civilian 
populations into the last range 
of mountains north of the Me- 
kong River. - /■ 

In the past month or so, the 
communist offensive on Long 
Cheng and its associated 
bases has produced one of the 
great refugee migrations of 
the entire Indochina war. U.S. 
officials estimate that at least 
100,000 people have been 
forced to pack their, pots and 
pans, put their pigs on a leash 
and trek 23 to 50 miles across 
the wild territory. to reach the 
relative safety of U.S.-fi- 
nanced refugee bases in the 
southern fringes of the moun- 
tains. - ... 

Two weeks ago, a column of 
thousands of women, children 
and old people came under 
fire. Hundreds were wounded 
and hundreds more died from 
the rigors of the journey. 

U.S. officials have no statis- 
tics, but they estimate that at 
. least 1 per cent of the refu- 
gees die in any migration 
from fatigue, exposure and 
general hardship. 

Even tho the Mco are essen- 
tially -a primitive' people who 
live in thatch huts and have so 
ffiiv possessioas^t&at.isMa-n 


It Is cold 'In northern Laos 
at this time of year. Tempera- 1 
tures drop into the 30s at . 
night. Even tho the Americans ' 
spend- over $20 million a year 
to buy rice, roofing materials . 
and other simple artifacts and 
fly thorn to the refugees, the . 
. Meo still must rebuild their 
h o u s e s after every move, 
clear land and put in new 
j crops of rice', corn, vegetables 
i : and poppy. 

But what is more significant 
to their future is that the Meo 
now are being forced out of 
the mountains entirely, and 
they may eventually have to 
change their whole cultural 
pattern to cope with, a ’ lovv- 
■ lands way of life.' The Ameri- 
cans have already begun 
trying to teach some of them 
paddy farming, tho without 
-•■much success; - 
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Against Foe’s Supply Trail 


ByHKNftY I.AMM 

Spec.'..'” (<> Tfc: :-sv Y«‘< Y :wtJ 

VILN'ffANF, Lao?, March 10 
The Lsollan imliUry com- 
mand announced today the loss 
of a baso that 'Js vital for: 
harasr.iai'nt and mu voliLn'.ce of; 
the Ho Chi Mi nh Trad. network 
In the southern panhandle. 

Laotian - troops were driven 
last night from & post known as 
Position 22 end from three 
smaller posts on the eastern 
edge of the- Boloven Plateau 
after two days of bombardment 
•by rockets, mortars and recoil- 
less. rifles and ground attacks. 

The plateau is '80 miles south 
of the Tc.hopono area, .where 
South Vietnamese troops are 
operating. ' 

, [Reports from Saigon seed 
'heavy fog was hampering 
United States helicopter sup- 
port of the South Vietnamese 
attack on the enemy supply- 
’ trail complex and also was 
cutting down on ground fight- 
■ing.] ' 

■ Military ’ sources reported 
' that the defenders of the F.olo; 
.veft .Plateau' positions --- three 
.battalions of so-called strategic 
guerrilla units — had retreated 
in relatively good order, taking 
about 50 wounded with them. 
No reports were available on 
the number of Laotian troops 
killed because, -enemy fire des- 
troyed the base comnuinicaticni 
center before the withdrawal. 

Strategic guerrilla units — 
which normally have about 300 
men to a battalion — are part 
of the irregular army sponsored 
by the United States. In addition, 
the United States underwrites 
the budget of -the regular m Hi- 
lary force, the Royal Laotian 
Army. 

■ The fall of Position 22 leaves 
the Government. without a base 
on the eastern edge of the stra- 
ggle plateau. From there, sur- 
veillance and raids could be 
:arried out by • the guerrilla 
inks against Route IS, the.pnn- 
; iprl western branch of the Ho 
Shi -Minn Trail. 

The loss of the base presum- 
ibly reduces the amount of in- 
.elligence on trail traffic that 
ias guided the United States 
* r - T' — r-m-. i‘n -miccinne CTT 1 n 


plateau, v/liicli is vric t 

terrain feature In tire sotUasi a 
panhandle. . 

The base had bc.cn under 
heavy pressure since last T)e- 
cember, but a strong ground at- 
tack then was beaten on. 

American and Laotian planes 
were reported in action curing 
the last battle. 

The’ deteriorating Govern- 


Ifantcy battalions y.-cie jj-njj l ° 
hove been rusnea m 
velr a" 0 , after heavy enemy 
me sure brought about toe 
evacuation of the civilian popu- 
lation center of Sam Ihong- 
Ion? Xiong appealed to l- 
I mo st heavily menaced, last 
month. Tne ba=a rom ' l 1 , k , of 
ncrable to an estimated total _ot 
12 North Vietnamese battalion.. 
in the area. 


STATINTL 


it -position in the sent 


me 


bo a result of a North Viet- 
namese reaction to South Viet- 
nam’s ooeration in the ’J'ehe- 
r,one region. Meanwhile, Gov- 
ernment fortunes, in northern 
Laos aoooarcd to. - be more 
Istable. 

Despite heavy enemy pres- 
sure in the area of Long Tieng, 
the principal base of the ir- 
regular army of mountain 
tribesmen commanded by Maj. 

Gen. Vang Pao, optimism is 
growing that the North Viet- 
namese and Patriot Lao forces 
can be held off there until the 
monsoon rains starting in May 
or June halt enemy offensive 
activities. 

Thai Troops in Action 

At least four battalions of 
Thai troops, in addition to three 
battalions from the northern 
'panhandle, have augumented 
[General Vang I’ao’s battle-weary 
forces of Meo and Lao The mg 
(Mountain T.ao) tribesmen. 

The Thai troops, whose pres- 
ence in Laos is officially denied, 
are occupying strong defensive 
positions around Long Tieng, 
notably at Ban Na and Sam 
Thong to the northeast. 

The Thai troops are reliably 
reported to be under the oper- 
ational command of General 
Vang Pao but are led by their 
own officers, reportedly includ-j 
ing two generals. 

The soldiers are wearing 
their normal uniforms but with- 
out insignia o f otherridentify- 
ing markings. 

The Thai troops are supplied 
separately from the Laotian 
units from the Thai Air Force 
bass at Udorn, which is oper- 
ated by the United States Air! 
Force. Their supplies reach the; j 
; Thais daily by planes operated 1 V 
by Air America and Continen- 
tal Air Services, companies un- 
der contract to the Central In- 
telligence Agency for the trans- 
port and supply of the United , 
States-sponsored Laotian irreg- 
ulars. Thai supplies are distrjb 
uted from a separate supply 

facility at Long Tieng . 

It is believed that the United i 
States is financing the Thai'. 


vir Force in its missions against! . . . _ 
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W ax in Laos Imperils the Survival of Moo ‘Tribes 


,15 y KKNl'Y KA&JM 

Special b Tit* re>7 Ycci Tim:.Y 

VIENTIANE, Laos, March IS 
“The tough find fierce Mco 
mountain tribesmen of Laos, re- 
treating before the North Viet- 
namese invaders, arc nearing 
the- end of the mountains, mid 
the limits of their strength* 
Their survival in their tradition- 
al pattern of 1 life has become- a 
matter of concent to them and 
to their friends. 

The Meo, who in their fight 
’against the North Vietnamese 
are supported and advised hyp 
the United States Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, have been, mov- 
ing southward from deep within 
China for centuries — nomads -of ; 
the -highlands, slashing and. 
burning rice fields out of the . 
wooded mountainsides and mov- 
in‘g on when the soil is 
exhausted. 

Hostile pressure has some- 
-times speeded their southward 
• move, but there have always 
been mountains ahead .of tham< 

Now the advance’of the- North 
Vietnamese, coming out .of the 
region of their own Mco minori- 
ty around Dicnbienphu. during 
the - last decade, 1ms steadily 
driven tire Meo of Laos to tho^ 
south and 'the west until they; 


Tieng and trudging in thin! 
columns through tiro moun-jj 
tains. Americans who have- 
long been close -to the hill tribe!! 


■oh 


the name is pronounced .May! 
!i — estimate that about 100,- 


Knowlcdgeahlo observer;, re- 
port -that the United States and 
General Vang Lao are trie 
sources of - what the ordinary 
Meo need to live. Permanently! 
on. the move as they arc, they 
depend . on the United." Slates 
for almost all .the necessities of 
life". 


Wherever the Mco halt, for a 
day cit" for months. United 
States planes land or drop rice, 
meat, medicines, building ma- 
terials and clothing. The United 


for the first time in such a set- 
ting of a search for a haven 
for his people. lie drew a 
gloomy picture of the outlook 
for the annual Communist dry- 
season offensive then gathering 
strength and predicted the loss 
of Long Tieng. 

General Vang Tao is reported; 
to be more optimistic .now,, 1 
buoyed by at least four Thai 
battalions and by three Laotian 
iba Liaisons from other regions 
that, under his command, are 


States is feeding and supplying participating effectively in the 
170,000 people — 70 or SO - per defense or Long Tieng. 


cent cf the Mco — concentrated 
in a .small region of northern 


That has resulted in a halt in 
the general southward move, 


Laos south of Long Tieng, -J >u i the search for a lasting so- 


i: 


Unihi p ,-c3j Icljnui:. 

Maj. Gen. Vang Tao, who 
told the Meo people 1 o.:g 
Cheng was invulnerable, 
has been losing their 
confidence because of 
almost daily attacks; 


north of the Vientiane Plain 
-and east of the Mekong. 

Until last March tiro supply 
"operations were centered in the 
town of Sam Thong, created 
as the administrative center of 
the Meo nation by the United 
.States. Enemy attacks caused 
it to be evacuated, and the 
operation moved to the previ- 
ously prepared site of -Can Xon, ! 
[about 20 miles to the south- 1 
west. • 

Nov that ’ the enemy has 
struck at Kan Xon, an alternate 
site is under conjunction. 


lution, if such can be found, 
continues. 


(find themselves near the edge! ' " 

of the nyiun Inins. f 000 are either on the move or 

• . Stretching ahead- to the broad {have temporarily stopped wan- 
Mekong River lies the Vientiane! dering until their leaders tell 
Plain. Beyond that is the flat| them to stay or until the enemy 
paddy land of Thailand, and. draws near. 


Ip.amese and their Pathct Lao 
allies but, rather, whether the 
time has come to move them 
out of the war while there are! 


then the sea. 

The Mco, a small people of 
Chinese appearance who are 


The heart of the area around 
which- they are gathering, the 
American-run- relief "center of 


easily distinguished from thcjjBan Xon, was struck last week 


by enemy guerrilla-, squads: 
Meo are nervous. 

Americans have been close 


interests of the United Stales {could perhaps be .reached. Gen- 
and the Meo leaders coincide, 'oral Vang Pao has ma 


brown-skinned Laotians, find [j 
the plain oppressively hot be-; 
cause they have always lived; 
at heights up to 5,000 feet. Fur-i 
thei more, they have no taste 
for life in the larger communi- 
ties of the plain. 

As the military situation de- 
teriorates, rockets have, been 
falling almost daily on Long': 

Tieng. the mountain redoubt 
that the Meo consider their last 
bastion. The missiles have ' That has been done largely 
shaken the faith of the Meo outside the Laotian Govern- 
because their most powerful merit's channels because the 
leader., Maj. Gen. Vang Pao, has Meo feel no strong allegiance 


'the Key Question Now 

To many people sympathetic 
to the Meo the question is r.o 
longer where to move them in 
temporary safety and how to 
enable them to make a new 
stand against the North Viet- 


Examplfc of the Tibetans 

■ Chao Saykham, who has 
been Governor of Xiengkhouang. 
Province, a principal center of 
Meo life, for 26 years, was 
found at his home the other 
day reading a book about the. 
fate of the Tibetans. The Gov- 
ernor, whose princely title, 
Chao, identifies him as'a mem-! 
ber of the former royal family; 
of Xiengkhouang and not as aj 
Meoi said he was studying the 
fate of another mountain peo-J 
pic defeated and displaced in i 
great numbers by a. Communist 
“war of national liberation.” 

A responsible .American com 
moated that Chao Saykham, 
widely respected as one of the 
rare Laotian leaders with a 
sympathetic interest in the 
mountain people, had given up 
the fight. The American added 
that the Meo had been “bled 
white” and were exhausted and 

ch 


still enough men left to cSMne C0U ]<J Iiot ’ D0 a? p Cl -’j do rui 
the nations survival. m0 r6 fighting. 

The mountain region that The tribesmen, by alt ae- 
General Vang Pao and Laotian counts, have been as good a 
and American friends of the .fighting force as the Laotian 


Meo have in mind lies south- 
east of tong Tieng. It is thinly 
settled by pro-Pathet Lao Meo 


to the Meo because the militaryiwith whom an accommodation 


ade such 
ar-angeir.ents, 


[and the United States has been {temporary, local 
{feeding the Mco and arming, 'although they were eventually 
'supplying anc! paying thsirjupsct by the North Vietnamese. 


iers for years. 

No Strong Allegiance 


: always told them that Long 
Tieng -is invulerable and that 
when the war was won jhey 
would return northward to the 
lands from vjh ich, They _ hju* 
been driven. ApprOvea F 
Last month the Meo again 
set out for the south, leaving 

fht"* nrAiinrl Tnr. o* 


to it and because direct dealings 
have been found more efficient 
in view of the bureaucracy and 
corruption in Vientiane. Prince 
Souianpa Phounia-thaPjavaiiar,. 

>r &QleasQ:Z0WWM 

the military efficiency "thus 
achieved, has offered no objec- 
tion.. 


The general, who effectively 


Government has had, but their 
losses have been catastrophic. 
The .extent is difficult to deter- 
mine because even their num- 
bers. aro subject to varied esti-j 
mates in this country, whose 
population is put at two million i 
to three million. Guesses on thc| 
Meo range from 


replaced the traditional politi-j^H^f*? to 300,00a 
cal Mco chieftains by virtue of | ro b u n p c ‘ d ^^.. t0 * Meo 

7,,-sentiaI fact: Th 


the power and patronage CGn-!i a ^ a „ 0 , r ff^’P discloses one es- 


tmy. optimism ia_ S pens| chiId - nc] 
of deep depression, m which be me 
has frequently tallied of leading 
the Meo out of the war. 


j In the last decade, according 

It. knriii'ir diir-. .-w-w-'— ^,1 10 1 - 



deaths over the last'three years! 
ihas been 2.0no 1 


U. 
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b^rajSk^n'** W ho’s Who in American Politics- (New 

Yo 
Mr 
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V? pi? nearly . five 
■jC years Richard 


... M'cGunah • .Menus 
• has been 'at the he m 
■' of the .CIA with its 
52.359 employees 
• and : tens of <hou.- 
" 'sands of aecnts 


migrants, 
l ies ni sn Helms was a 
manager of t tic Alum- 
inium Company of 
Amsf’ca ' (Alcoa). 


liol- 


fhe' 


tins; which holds a key* 
position in the North- 


nationali. 


American military-indus- 
frial complex and lias 
many international con- 
i’ notions. 

After having spent h's 


various 

.ties. j 

Bis official title is Di- 
rector of Central 
Inld'i'gciice — DC1; 
his office is the CIA 
Centre in Lan.uley/ 


youth in South Orange, 
a fashionable suburb of 
New' York City, he at- 
tended high-school in 
Freiburg (Western Ger- 
many) and an exclusive 
college in Switzerland, 
At 22 he graduated from 
l lie William's College in 
the USA- 


ccntly in the 
stead-I Intel" in 
springs, Virginia. 

1 lehrs Restf.ti-.iUes Nazi 
tiue'Hgcuce 

Holms was one of 5 Jitter’s 
admirers, as manifested 

in ' his reports ns Unit- 
ed. Press Correspondent 
on the i'Do Berlin Ol. nt- 
pic Games and above 


; Yirg itlia, 7th floor, ■ Following that he worked 


all in the interview 
Hitier in 1937 
Helms was only 2-1. 

In 19-12, Helms enlisted 
in the US- Navy as a 
lieutenant and left in 
19-16 as a lieutenant 
commander. On account 
of his linguistic pro- 
wess he held, during 


rations. 

Heir'.-: furthermore, kept 
- oncer his thumb tne 

Political propaganda 
Section for ideological 
subversion. In 19 IS 
Heims was one of tlie 
initiators of tire National 
Security Council's cordo 
dcnfinl directive NbC. 
10/2 which allows tlie 
CIA to engage in so. 
yflied special operations 


ove aineu special opc 
■ ' t h /provided they 
hen v “limited” and ken 


roof:) number 75, 
-706; his last resi- 
dence: 3901 f'ess 
ilcn Slice!, Wasliina 
lo-n DC20016. 


tu 


At Heims' ollioiai appoinl- 


for 2 years as a news 
paper reporter in Hit- 
let's Germany, 4 years 
on the editorial man- 
agement of the TIMES 
of Indianapolis and the 
following 28 years in 
various US inteli renee 
service; 


the 


cond World War, 


niept, tiie (JS President His pre-war experience as 


mm, named CiA-Diree- 
tors to b:: am as unsung 
a -V .invaluable. Helms’ 
ouicial yearly salary is 
after all 30.000 • dollars, 
though this is n,i more 
fjtan a trifle compared 
with the stints he is 
larded with by the big 
bosses lobby. 

Then who is that man 
whom the reprcsenfat'vcs 
or tne U.'I v-.'ablhdtmrut, 
tnosc. (vcooi)'t of. Wall 
street, _ have picked for 
one at rite most init'i- 
cnftal functions in the 
cntijc imperialism catlap? 

Needless to 


'JlrtUvS advertising mar,, 
ngcr for the entire ter- 
ritory of the USA help- 
ed him . to expand his 
private contacts -with 
big business. 

Meanwhile, Helms has be- 
come a servant of the 
US monopoly groups, a 
■man who as to unsci'u-" 
ptiiousncss has hardly 
ever been outdone by 
anyone else. 

This goes .a long way to 
expin 'n why he never 
fails to make the reg- 
ular tour d'hori/.on in 
person before the Bus- 
iness ;I 


are 
pt suITj- 
■ deadly from the public, 
so tliat the US-adnvni- 
stration is able to issue 
a denial at any time. 

By 1962, Helms had climb- 
ed up the ladder into , 
the 3rd position of CIA- 
hicrarchy and became 
director of the subver- 
.sive Planning Section. Irt 
- 1965, President.- Johnson 
appointed him deputy 
director and in mid- 1‘166 
director of CIA. In tills 
func ion. Helms is also 
chairman of the U.S. 

J Intelligence - Board into 
/ which flow all tlu: nine 
US civil and military 
intelligence branches. 


Council oE 'Top 


several office Jobs, was 
promoted from time to 
time and. eventually in 
10-13, seconded to the 
then military i n to I li. 

getjee unit Office of 
Strategic Services' (OSS), 
in is) 13. side .by side w.th 
the OSS- Reside ill for 
Europe, A1 eu W 'cislp 

Dulles, he was busy, 
reactivating Hiller's .mil- 
itary intelligence ser- 
vice, headed l\y Lieut- 
Gcnevat Kent hard tjcn- 
Icn with a v.ew to. put There is no institution 
I new hte into the anti- 
, socialist Cold War His 
. th.a.rc ct cpvrauon was 
• then West Berlin, Frank- 
fort/, Main and Munich. 

Since those 'days Helms has 
served five -US President's 
in poisoning the inter- 
national atmosphere. In 
1917, he was a taehed to 
the organisational staff 
o, C;.-\ and was' from 


VsiO' tJiSltiHCsflK 


in 

the USA entitled to 
exercise ' any effective 
control over Helms or 
his CfA, neither the 
Senate nor the House of 
Representatives. The 
following fact does not 
lack a good deal of 
cynicism; When in 19r>7 
'another ClA-scandal 
stank to high heaven, 
tlie US-President felt 


SS’ rf,Rfle»s^0Oit u /d3/^ 1 -6 

clas 5 ^ His tiVs 'most inJhientkii in- ; Special Opo:*n f .i 0 ns** ™ ^ investigator none 
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other but the immediate- 
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WE HAVE A POLICE STATE PAST EMBRYO 
With the CIA playing a major role in conducting J 
the war in LaolTand Cambodia, along with Department 
' of Defense bombers and gunships . flying protective 
*• support overhead, • it seems that Nixon has found a 
' way to conduct the war while bringing home the in- 
fantrymen, at least the draftees. , 1 

Using foreign soldiers to fight the war m Asia 
' reminds Americans of the fondness Americans held for 
the Hessians hired by King George in the American; 


Revolution. ‘ . ■' . 

Reports throughout the nation are that the Aimy 
has been engaged in a nation-wide spying upon Ameri- 
can citizens building . up dossiers on the thoughts oi 
American citizens. Husbands and wives had best 
whisper softly if they converse about anything over 
the bang, bang, bang on the boob tube. Private views 
and intimate thoughts might find their way into the 
Army spy dossier and react badly upon you in the 
years 'to come! And if the Army cion t get you the 
FBI is on the job as well. , , , , , j „ T , 

It is now fairly well established that the CIA 
inspired at least four or more attempts upon the life 
of Cuban President Castro. The first try of the CIA 
was to furnish special poison capsules to slip into Cas- 
tro’s food. The poison was supposed to take three 
days to work. By the time the Cuban leader died his 
system would have discarded all traces of the sophis- 
ticated poison, so it would be thought he had died; 
of natural if mysterious causes. The CIA failed to get ; 
the poison in the food. So they tried bullets the next j 
three times, at least, but failed in these, effoits. ^ 

There may be people who think poison and leaaj 
are too good for Castro. Put the shoe on the othei foot. 
What if the Cubans were making a government-spy- 
planned effort to kill our president? 

Then there is Old Edgar Hoover and the Tbl. 
It is notorious that his men have been working day 
and night for years building up detailed, information 
about citizens " throughout the country in an effort 


to "discredit them when the time comes handy. 

At c-ne meeting not long ago it was ctevelopeo tuat 
: of a crowd of less than' 150 in attendance more than 50 
were undercover spies of one type or another. > 

It is getting so that the undercover spies will have; 
to wear badges’ to keep from investigating each other. 

' ’ • This is not a funny situation. .It will ultimately; 

' undermine the country. We' thought it horrid for the: 

Soviet, the Nazis and the Fascists to .conduct a police; 
state. ’We are endangered by the same sorry practices?.. 
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It will no doubt come ns a great surprise to the 
Capitol Hill Bomber, but there are others beside 
himself (or herself) who feel deeply about the 
Laotian adventure. The latest Gallup poll found 
that Americans, by more than a 2-1 ratio, think the 
1 invasion of Laos will lengthen rather than shorten 
the war. 

Certainly this seems to- be the case. One 
, American combat expert was quoted yesterday as 
saying that the Laotian fighting is the hardest of 
the entire Indochina war. 

' , What this proves, of course, is that the North 

Vietnamese were in supposedly “neutral” Laos, 
and were there in great strength. This should 
come as no surprise to anyone, particularly the 
Allied Command, which has known it all' along. 
The reason the Allies have known it is because 
over the years they’ve had as many Green Berets, 
.CIA personnel, and South Vietnamese troops in 
tabs as there have been Communist forces. The 
one thing America and North Vietnam have had in 
common in recent years is that both have violated 
Laotian neutrality. 

Given this strange balance of power on the 
Vietnam border, it is bewildering w r hy the so- 
called “Allied Command” tried to disturb it. 
There’s nothing basically wrong with a hornet’s 
; nest as long as no one pokes a stick into it. 

And then the man who does the' poking can get 
stung, and this seems to be what is happening in 
Laos. 

All of this leads up to one final question: Does 
anyone remember why this country is fighting in 
Vietnam, much less Laos? 
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October period our analyses showed a decline in the 
amount of attention given to revolutionary tactics and 
actions— every sample since October 1970 has suggested the 
July-October period was one of re-evaluation of tactics and 
re-alignment of strategy. At precisely the same point in 
time— October 1970— the topics’SOUTHEAST ASIA WAR 
and REVOLUTION! reversed their downward trends, the 
SOUTHEAST IASI A attention shooting upward in a curve 
all out of proportion to anything going on in the war— well 
before the Laos invasion, for example. 

Shortly after this trend reversal, in November and 
December 1970, the underground papers began carrying 
the UNDERGROUND ( PRESS AND ITS "SPRING OFFENSIVE” announcements of changes in tactics by the revolutionists. 

• The keynote of these came from Weatherman member 

Bornardine Dohm, speaking from "underground. ' She said 
‘ "random bombing" had bean a poor tactic, it was /'time for 

• ■ 'Any serious study of a targe number of the underground t) ie movement to go .out into the air, to organize, to risk 

newspapers published in this country in the past six months calling rallies and demonstrations to convince- that mass 

must conclude they arc not primarily seeking PEACE, but actions against the war and in support of rebellions do 

seeking to use the naturally broad public desire for peace as make a difference.” She even specified Kent State as a place 

a means for furthering their own basic cause. Our analyses needing encouragement to demonstrate again and cited the 

continue to show this to be violent REVOLUTION! "national silence after the bombing of North Vietnam” as 

In fact, in the present sample we made a particular effort needing attention. ! : - 

. to identify [material which could be considered to -be purely Among some of the pamphlets and pulp magazines 

• peace-oriented. The word "peace" is there— even in such which intersperse and fringe the underground press one can 

slogans as "Peace in Vietnam or War at Home." The "peace fj nc | jj -,0 instructions for carrying out Bernardine's dictum. 

symbol" is liberally present— sometimes drawn with the . It is a rather common suggestion of this literature for 
clenched fist of rebellion at its center. And, the so-called ■ organizing to surround an issue which already has popular 

People’s Peace Treaty" is reproduced in underground support and to try to prevent the establishment from 

papers all across the country— written under the tutelage of "co-opting" the issue by working into statements and 

■ the people who command the battlefield opponents of U.S. slogans at least one proviso which obviously cannot be 

and South Vietnamese forces in Vietnam and taken to Paris met— adding tire word "now" to any complex demand, for 

for the approval of the people who oppose U.S. and South example. ■ ; 

Vietnamese negotiators there. Otherwise, we were not able J/tV/o magazine, published with the support of the War ■ 

to identify enough peace-oriented material in the under- Resistors League and favored by some of the religious peace 

ground papers to register in an analysis. fellowships, describes a more sophisticated strategy of 

A year ago, the underground papers had passed through ‘ coalition which can be seen at work now. Win contends 
a period of emphasis on POLLUTION/ECOLOGY and were there are "two large serious movements in the country 

increasing their attention dramatically on THE Ml LI FARY/ today." One of these, it says, is the "peace movement, 

DRAFT and THE POLICE. almost entirely white and middle class, and concerned 

A year ago there were great rallies on pollution anc! primarily with ending tire war in Vietnam." The other 

ecology. A year ago there was a great increase in physical movement is mostly non-white and is concerned 1 primarily 

attacks on campus military training and research facilities, w jth organizing against the "very real oppressions" within 

actions against the draft, and violent confrontations with the- society. 'Neither movement is really committed to 

police- BEFORE Cambodia or Kent State. 

This year the undergrounds have been pointedly build- 

■ .ing up the SOUTHEAST ASIA issue— and the trend started 

months ago, between July and October 1970. Prior to that 
time the topic SOUTHEAST ASIA WAR registered at -the 
10th or 19th position in our analyses of the underground 
papers. It has climbed sharply and steadily since then and 
now ranks 4th among all. of the topics to which the 

undergroun^ p ^5v^^r RTO^0OT/O$to4 l 


MAJOR TOPICS COVERED INSIDE 


ALTERNATE LIVING 4 

DRUGS 5-8 

MINORITY GROUPS t 4 

ORGANIZATIONS-... 4 

PERSONALITIES..*. 3 


THE POLICE 4 

REVOLUTION! 3 

ROCK MUSIC 4 

SOUTHEAST ASIA WAR.'.. ..4 
WOMEN'S LIBERATION .'....4 



1 
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; lNahi Dealer Special 

“ , j.'l£ ,, FJN, 6. — Stephen M. 
Young', former U.S. senator, 
threw verbal darts at Presi- 
dent Nixon’s policies in . 
-Southeast Asia in a talk at' 
feeidelberg College here 
Hyesterday. 

“A coldness has descend- 
' ed. on the Potomac since 
1988, when Richard Nixon • 
said he had a secret plan ta 
end the war,” Young said. 
“That plan is still a secret, 

: however.’ 

He said the way to peace 
■ was not through Cambodia 
and Laos, and accused the v 
CentriiMtilslligenceAgency ; 
of overthrowing Hfegovcrn- ■ 

' meats cf those countries. 

i 

Young, 81, nov/ is a law- 
yer in Washington: He spoke . 

. to students and faculty here ; 
and visited several classes. 
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1 I5y SAMUEL M. MAKON 
Press Stuff Writer 

MARGATE — Conlinuiug U. S. 
Invblvemcul in Indochina is lend- 
ing America to a ‘W.$tUuUofi«l 
crisis,” U. S. Sen. Mark Hat- 
field, R.-Ore., said here Satur- 
day night. 

“The U. S. involvement in the 
Laotian civil war is increasing 
all the time. Many American 
personnel are engaged in CIA 
(Central Jutelligerwy Agency) 
activities "wulf'i ue Soii'u ‘Viet a a-* 
niese there. ■. 

’ “The South Vietnamese arc in 
an infantry role, yet : U. S. in- 
volvement includes a total of 
2,000 aircraft committed to fly- 
ing oOO missions per. day,” Hat- 
field, the sponsor of anti-war 
■legislation last year, told sonic 
SCO persons at the Jewish Com- 
munity Center here. 

WAR ‘ILLEGAL’ 

Using history to defend his 
position, Hatfield charged that 
only Congress has the power to : 
declare war, and that President 
Nixon's war policies are strip- 
ping the legislators of their au- 
thority. 

Referring to the Constitution, 
Hatfield said: 

“The greatest political docu- 
ment ever written says it shall 
be for the Congress to provide 
for the common defense of the 
people, and the president is 
put in command of only those 
jarmies raised by Congress.” 

. “It was the clear intent of 
the Constitution to keep power 
jfor war in the hands of Con- 
gress, and for not any longer 
than two years at a time,” Hat- 
field said, noting that this inter- 
pretation of the Constitution is 
borne out in some of the Fed- 
eralist Papers, authored by 
statesman Alexander Hamilton. 
BILL’S INTENT ‘ , ' : 

Hatfield asserted that when 
he and his Democratic col- 
league, U. S. Sen. George Mc- 
Govern, D--N.D., drafted their 
■.resolution (the Hatfiold-Mc- 
• Govern amendment) calling for 

V 


ilegail Matfiyid. 


.withdrawal of all U. S. troops [one .evolving to pacify the.Amer-’ 
.from Vietnam by December of lean people. V/c have to restore 
'lasv year, them intention “was-tho integrity of cm.HHutional 
°» T fnM a ^ 6 ’“"vr ^ P ros | f£ 0 veriiment. And we have to re- 
ff V s ’ f Ic 9 ovcln ! L ' va . s !slore the imago of our country. 
n 6 n time we stood up and chal-; before the people of the world' 
° ur . own N congrcssiop-aljNot before the politicians who' 
* T . ■ • f 0,nc ^ lln g; shout ‘hu;-:zah* for foreign aid, 

• a lC i k m f ^: r ; bL;t tho -simple masses of the 
■L> boru tuosc v. no talk ,iOuUl peoi-’Ie ” K-Jficld said 
the horrors of war,” Hatfield; 1 ’ M— -~- 


the horrors of . , 

said, adding: ' j 

_ “There has been no declara- 
tion of war and no equivalent! 
of such a declaration has been 
granted by the Congress to any! 
•authority for the use of our! 
armies in Indochina.” 

President Nixon’s own repeal 
of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution,! 
which President Johnson had 
used as his defense against crit-' 
ics who challenged his authority' 
to have called for more troops' 
in Vietnam, stripped away any; 
legality there may have been to' 
his escalation or war activities 
in Cambodia and Laos, Hatfield' 
asserted. j 

SEND 1 BOYS HOME ' | 

“The only power the President; 
has now is to withdraw troops 1 
not engage them further in! 
Cambodia or Laos,” Hatfield! 
said, noting ‘that if the U. S. is! 
sincerely interested in saving its 
soldiers’ lives it should put the; 
men “on a boat and send them' 
home to our bases.” I 

“V/c must set a certain date! 
for our withdrawal from Viet- 
nam. This would enable us to’ 
adhere to our objectives at the! 
peace table,” Hatfield said, add- 
ing that if U. S. war policy is! 
predicated on the need to keep 
“the Thieu-Ky government in 
power, no peace will be attain- 
ed.” 

“We need a firm policy, not 
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j THREE OTHER UNITED 
i States Senators have joined Sen. 
, William Proxmire in a bill 
j aimed at b a r r 1 n g the n.se of 
Food for Peace funds for mili- 
tary purposes. 

Proxmire’s Joint Economic 
Committee recently turned up 
| the shocking fact that the so- 
! called Food for Peace program 


had been subverted by the Pen- 
tagon and the CIA into a pipe- , w 
line for selling U. S. arms to for- 
eign countries. 

We agree with the Wisconsin ' 
senator, . who said he hopes to 
rescue the ■ humanitarian Food 
for Peace progra m from the 
“Orwellian double-talk where 
..funds generated for peace are 
>used to purchase weapons, uni- 
forms and accoutrements of 
war, and where the idealistic 
and humanitarian urges of man- ; . 
kind are corrupted for military 
purposes.” i 
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Reports that U.S. aircraft mis- 
takenly bombed a Central Intelli- 
gence Agency headquarters in 
northern Laos’ are likely to revive 
congressional demands for a more 
thorough accounting of the CIA s 
activities and spending. 

Theoretically the CIA is an in- 
telligence gathering and coordinat- 
ing hodv, but there have boon oh>- 
: turbing signs that the super-secret 
. agency' determines foreign policy 
rather than merely assists with its 
formation. 

Recently, Sen. Clifford Case 
charged that Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty are financed by 
the CIA, and that they cost tax- 
payers more than $30 million an- 
nually. 

■ This has been going on for more* 
than 20 years, says Case, without 
the same authorization and appro- 
priation process with wlucn Con- 
gress controls budgets of other fed- 
eral agencies. 

Case says he doesn’t want to end 
operation of the stations' or even 
the government subsidy; he just 
wants to bring into the open the 
cost of the operation, and he feels 
that it is Congress’ responsibility 
to see that taxpayer funds are 
■used and accounted for properly. 

Both stations beam their broad- 


casts to Communist - controlled 
countries in Eastern Europe, and. 
they both maintain that they aye, 
financed through private contribu- 
tions. i ■ 

CIA's possible link to the radio 
operations is especially pertinent 
because it follows the 1937 -uproar 1 
over the agency’s role in helping 
to finance certain programs of the 
National Student Association, a 1 
group supposedly free of govern- , 
meat influence. . 

That particular CIA funding was 
investigated by a presidential com- 
mission which decided that- “no 
federal agency shall provide cov- 
ert financial assistance or support, 
direct or indirect, any of the na- 
tion’s educational or voluntary or- 
ganizations,” and- that ‘ <r10 P ro * 
grams currently would justify any 
exception to this policy.” 


The que 


Pien seems to be simple 


enough: Should the CIA, which 
properly must conceal hundreds of 
millions of dollars in its budget, 
use its privileged position as a 
s a n. c t u a r y for administration 
spending policies which rightfully 
belong with Congress? 

Sen. Case thinks not, and we 
would tend to agree, for it cripples 
the system, of checks and balances 
upon which this democracy. thrives. 
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W c are. in the Laotian war. up to our 
'waists and may soon be up to our necks, 
jand yet the American public is getting 
■only the sketchiest idea of what is going 

-on there. . • 

' Newsmen are not allowed to travel on 
-the thousands of U. S. planes oil 
^missions over Laos, being limited to ac- 
companying South Vietnamese forces on 
jplanes or on .the ground. Reports handed 
•out by South Vietnamese military 
'authorities (the only ones officially on 
.the ground in Laos) arc imaginative 
rathe r than informative, as in the case of 
one battle in which 43 of the enemy al- 
legedly were killed with the loss of only 
one South Vietnamese soldier. 

• It is not hard to think of reasons why 
ithe administration might be less than 
jeandid about the Laotian operation. The 
"U. S. Central Intelligence Agency has 
‘for many' years r cii'rihVd'"6n' extensive 
^operations 'in Laos. While the ad- 
ministration may or may not be 
technically right in saying there are no 
tj. S, “ground combat troops” in Laos, 
there arc many 'Americans there who 
used to fit that category, being former 
'Green Beret troops who now work in a 
? 'civilian” capacity for the CIA, training 
knd advising a 10,000-man Laotian army. 

• • All the official shadow-boxing about 
whether U. S. troops stepped over the 
border is largely irrelevant anyway. The 
main point is that once again, as' in the 
Cambodian operation last spring, the 
U.: S. is taking part in one of the major 
...• . 


offensives of the whole Indo-Chinese ; 
war. One result of the offensive showed 
up this week as the U. S. death toll more j 
than doubled. • 1 

Everyone desperately hopes that j 
these operations will succeed in their 
declared -goal of hastening the 
withdrawal of. U. S. troops, but. doubts j 
stem' from the fact that they indicate a i 
change in emphasis in the withdrawal j 
program. In . 1969, President Nixon j 
declared that the withdrawals would de- j 
pend on three criteria: (1) the level of 
enemy activity, (2) the negotiations in : 
Paris and (3) the Vietnamization pro- : 
gram. ■ 

Until the Cambodian operation, there : 
was a steady edcwsCng of the level of 
violence, raising hopes ' that a tacit i 
cease-fire might result. Now this eseala- : 
lion of the war by the allied side would 
seam to indicate that Mr. Nixon has 
abandoned hope of progress in the ; 
negotiations and is placing all his hopes 
on the Saigon military leaders and their. ; 
progress in taking over the war. b 

. This tends to be confirmed by reports • 
that American officials in Vietnam are 
v/orking actively for the re-election of 
President Thieu. As our troops with- 
draw, wc should be loosening our unheal- 
thy relationship with the Saigon generals 
and encouraging the development of ' 
political forces favoring negotiations and 
compromise. Instead we seem even 
more committed to the generals and to a : 
military solution of the war. ********-, 
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Occasionally — such as Monday 

, after reading the New York Times 
News Service story on the Central 
Intelligence Agency’s use of Laotian 
refugee funds to finance paramilitary 

■ operations — we get a distinct feeling 
that we Americans are kidding 
ourselves. We boast of our fine 
democratic processes — even while 
we suspect that v/o are the victims of 
a bureaucratic dictatorship. * 

Protected, perhaps justifiably, by 
claims of national security, th euCU U 
seems answerable to nobody, 

■ including the President of the United 
States. No one person seems to know 
where all CIA funds' come from, how 
they are spent, what ventures that 
cloak-and-dagger operation may be 
planning next — or especially, how to 
pull its claws. 

Less mysterious, perhaps, but just 
as independent and often just • as 
arrogant, are many other bureaus in 
our gigantic federal apparatus. There 
is an almost general agreement that 
there simply is too much government, 
but almost no agreement on how to 
reduce it. 

Two recent comments by 
congressional figures of both parties 
are revealing: 

Said Senate Democratic Leader 


Mike Mansfield in a recent interview, 
“We are top-heavy is federal bureaus 
and agencies. We l:a/e been slap 
happy, piling ageu-i.s upon one 
another. ’’ 

And on. .’drum Thurmond, South 
Carolina Republican, said at' a nows 
conference, “The federal government 
has gotten so big and cumbersome, 
that not any President, no matter who 
he is, can manage it.” 

The CIA’s untouchable attitude is 
„hut a symbol, though undeniably a 
singularly offensive one, of an almost 
traditional bureaucratic reluctance to 
allow any other branch of. government 
to control either growth or operations. 
That was especially evident when the 
late President Eisenhower attempted 
to whittle down the massive State 
Department. He gave it up as a bad 
job. 

Someday, a President will join 
forces with strident voices in 
Congress to hammer the supposedly 
uncontrollable bureaucracies back 
into their original role of carrying out 
policies set by the executive- and 
legislative branches. It can’t happen 
too soon. Meanwliiie, is there no one in 
the federal government who can haul/ 
in the CIA and set it straight on who is,, 
in charge? 


:/ 
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WASHINGTON—. San. 
Edward M. Kennedy (l> 
Mass.) charged Saturday 
that nearly half ’of all 
American aid for war re- 
fugees in Kaos is being 
supplied to' guerrilla for- . 
ces directed, by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. ’ 


Since 19GS the Agency 
for International Develop- 
ment has allotted $34.8 
million to Laos for refugee 
relief. These are funds for 
medical; supplies, hospi-.. 
. lals, resettlement and oth- 
er supplies and services. 

“Until recent times," 


Aid refugee program was 
simply a euphemism to 
cover American assistance 
to persons ..who agreed to 
take up. arms against the. 
Pathol Lao." , 

He said that a "very sig- 
nificant measure of this' 
assistance apparently con- 
tinues." ■ . . 

AID administrator John 
A. Hannah publicly admit- N 
ted in June that when he 
tco!> office that he was un- 
happy' to find that since 


using the civilian agency 
as a cover for their OOCi’S- 
lions. Hannah said "our 
. preference is lo get- rid of 
this operation." 

Kennedy said some of 
the financing has. been 
transferred to the Defense 
, Department: in the . last 
j two or three years. But 
Kennedy’s Senate Jadieia- 
’ ry subcommittee on re- 
fugees made public cen- 
sored versions of General . 

■ Accounting Office ":e- . 
ports with summaries in- 
dicating continued, assis- 
i tance to CIA-directed for- 
ces. ‘ 

The. subcommittee r'e- 
■'port‘ said, that although 
"AID officials generally 
recognize that economic. 

' assistance . funds should 
not be used as a coyer to 
finance military activities, 
AID lias apparently conti- 
nued to furnish substanti- 
al amounts.of medical sup- 
plies to Lao military, i'l 
.ml." ; 

. ■ Ihe report estimator., 
that half of the funds 
i going to the AID _ village: 
he.altn project, which has 
.received., $0.4. million be- 
tween 1961 and 1970, is be- 
■ ing used for tins purpose. 

An AID spokesman said. 
"AID does not exclude 
from assistance those wha 
have been or may in fu- 
, tu re be engaged in fighi- 
. ing; against North Viei.ns- 
,• ntese or Communist Path-: 
■'.■•ct Lao."; 
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Found to Llelp Guerrillas 


By JOHN W. FINNEY "■ 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 0--The 
General Accounting Office -has 
concluded that much of the 
money allocated for .assisting 
I refugees has been used to fi- 
jfiar.ee (paramilitary operations 
in Laos directed by the Cen- 
tral •• Intelligence Agency 
•The accounting office, which 
controls the disbursement of 
public' funds, said that almost 
half the funds of the Agency 
for International Development 
for a village health program' 
were being used to support 
military activities. 

Two censored reports by the 
watchdog 'body were made 
public today by Senator Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts in his capacity as' 
chairman of the Senate judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on Refu- 
gees. 

The reports were critical of 
th 
for 

vrlian war casualties in Laos 
The accounting office said 


with the aid mission in Vien- 
tiane relegating responsibility 
largely to the field. 

The accounting office said 
medical drugs supplied for ref- 
ugees disappeared when they 
were shipped to Laos., 

Refugee villages wore found 
to be overcrowded, congested, 
water supplies and health fa- 
cilities. The mortality rate in 
the villages was said to . be 
high, in some cases 250 per 
cent above standards set >by 
the aid agency. ' 

Funds Used as Cover- 


In the opinion of the sub- 
committee staff, the reports for 
the first time provided official 
documentation of the extent to 
which refugee programs had 
been used as a cover by the 
C.I.A. for financing its military: 
activities. 

At the direction of the White 
House, the Central Intelligence 
Agency has been supporting a 

an a din ...... *n s' 


a spokesman ' for aid head 
quarters said the primary' re 
sponsibility for refugee relief 
rested with the Laotian, Gov 
ernment. He acknowledge that 
some assistance went to guer- 
rilla forces, but said that a 
larger percentage was given to 
dependents. 

The sections in the reports 
dealing with assistance, to the 
guerrillas were censored. But 
the subcommittee said in a 
statement that the reports doc- 
umented its earlier findings 
that “until relatively recent 
times the refugee program was 
simply a euphemism to cover 


American assistance to persons 
who agreed to' take up arms 
against the Pathet Lao.”- 

In the last fiscal year, $37- 
million was provided for refu- 
gee assistance! in .Laos.. At a 
news conference Senator Ken 
nedy said about 50 per cent 
had been used for guerrilla op- 
erations in Laos. 

As of July, 1970, there were 
27!) villages with more than 
230,000 persons receiving ref- 
ugee assistance. Of this total, 
some 45 per cent, or well over 
J 00,000 persons, were estimat- 
ed by the subcommittee to bo 
in the category of guerrillas 
r.fid their dependents. 


o management of -programs] guerrilla army of 

r assisting refugees and ci-i^ eo 8n ,^ Ya0 tribesmen against 
' the Pathet Lao and North Vict- 

names e forces in northern 

official statistics .on ' war vie- j F.aoc-. As part of this program, 
tims in Laos were" incomplete, rciugee support has been given 
From 1967 through .1959, the! to the dependents of the guer- 
aid 'agency reported 12,032 ci- ri '' ? .s. 
vilian war casualties. The sub- 
committee said there had been 
30,000 casualties -since early 
1 969. 

Refugee programs v, ' CTC said 
to have been poorly managed, 


Responding to the reports. 
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Sen. Kd ward M. Kennedy 
(D-Mass.) charged yesterday; 
that nearly half of all Amcri-’. 
can aid for war refugees is 
being supplied to guerrilla 1 
forces directed by. the Central' 
Intelligence Agency. ■ 1 

Since 1908 the Agency for 
International Development 
lias allotted $54.8 million to 
Laos for refugee relief. These 
are funds for medical supplies, 
hospitals, resettlement and 
other supplies and services. 

“Until recent times,” Ken- 
nedy said, 'The U.S. AID refu- 
gee program was simply a eu- 
phemism to cover American 
assistance to- persons, who 
agreed to take up arms 
against the Pathdt Lao.” 


The subcommittee report 
said that 'while “AID officials 
generally recognize that eco- 
nomic assistance funds should 
not be used as a cover to fi- 
nance military activities, AID 
has apparently continued to 
furnish substantial amounts of 
medical supplies to Lao mili- 
tary, et al.” The report esti- 
mated that half of the funds 
currently, going to lira All) 
Village Health Project, which 
has received $9.4, million be- 
tween 19C4 and 1970, is being 
used for this purpose. ;. 

An AID spokesman said that 
AID does not exclude from 
assistance those who have 
been or may in future be en- 
gaged -in .fighting against 
■North Vietnamese or Commu- 
nist Palhct Lao." The spokes- 
man said. “A relatively small 
percentage of refugees are ir- 
regular or paramilitary forces 
who, because they have been 
displaced and arc needy, are 
therefore as much refugees as 
other Lao who have not been 
engaged in the fithiing. A 
larger percentage of the total 
are dependents' of such peo- 
ple.” • 



“A very significant measure 
of this assistance apparently, 
continues,” Kennedy said. 

AID Administrator- John Ac 
Hannah publicly admitted last 
June that when he took office 
he was unhappy to find that, 
since 1962 CIA agents were, 
using the civilian agency as a 
cover for their operations. 
Hannah said,” Our preference 
is to get rid of this opera- 
tion.” ; ■ , - 

. Kennedy said some of the, fi- 
nancing has been transferred 
to the Defense Department in 
the last, two or three years. 
Cut Kennedy’s Senate Judici- 
ary Subcommittee on Kefu- 
gees made public censored 
versions' of General Account- 
ing Office, reports ivlth su'm- 
jmnries indicating continued 
• assistance to- ClA-direc-ted 

forces. . . ' . : I 
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By JAMES DOYLE 
Siar Elstf Writer . 

About half the money Con- 
gress appropriates for refugee 
programs in Laos in diverted 
to Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy-directed paramilitary oper- 
ations in that neutral country, 
Sen.'- Edward M. Kennedy, 
D-Mass, charged yesterday. 

Kennedy said a General Ac- 
counting Cftice report, ■ most 
of it classified secret, has con- 
firmed findings of an inde- 
pendent study team he sent to 
lAos to investigate the refugee 
program. 

- The report apparently de- 
tails for the first time how 
Agency for International De- 
velopment funds are used to 
■support Meo and Yao tribes- 
men who ream through north- 
ern Laos and sometimes cross 
the borders • into North Viet- 
nam and Laos to conduct clan- 
destine operations. 

The arm’s existence and 
some of its ' activities have 
"been public knowledge for 
some time, and AID Director 
John A. Hannah confirmed in 
•June that CIA agents used the 
Laos AID mission as a cover 
in order, to operate freely in 
that country. 
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units and 
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Kennedy said that in the last 
fiscal year AID had provided 
$17 million for Laos refugee 
assistance. He estimated that 
half had gone for the CIA’s', 
“paramilitary” programs. 

The AID Village Health Pro- 
gram lias received about $10 
million since - IBS t. Kennedy 
said half of that was used for 
medical assistance to military 
units and their dependents. 

Will Seek Action 

“AID is aware of it and tol- 
erates it,” Kennedy said.' 
“They are- not very happy 
about it, but they continue it.” 
He said he would seek con- 
gressional action, to stop it. 

• The C e n t r a ] Intelligence 
Agency is funded by Congress 
through a secret .process. Sen- 
ior members of the Armed 
. Services committees and the 
'Defense Appropriations com- 
mittees hold secret budget ' 
hearings with the agency’s top 
men, and then approve funds 
which arc hidden in the appro-, 
priations of -other programs 
and other agencies. It is not 
known whether records of the . 
meetings arc kept. 


Laos was declared neutral 
by. a 1832 Geneva Convention 
in which the United States and 
i tb £ Soviet Union were parties. the fc ’ sicsl p]ace 
But. the GAO report marks funds . Books on the 

if* firfir rnsnlrum'A r»v Pnv- ■ • , * .• ,, 


It has always been pre- 
sumed that CIA money was . 
hidden in Hie massive defense 
budget, since that would be 
to mask 

7 , /• _L i ".j luuuo! j.ieiuno vil tu<ii CIA have 

the first etisclosui e by a " suggested . that Congress has 
.ernment agency List t .S. .oi-. . a j V y s ^ generous to the- 
.eign aid money is sometimes a „ cn ' v ° 

'diverted to CIA operations. ‘^uhVugh the American aid 
A hcav .ly cmbOiea \ e; s on p^gj-pju throughout the world 
Oi. the rcpoit v.as m«c.e l--, .. jj as 0 f{ eil been accused by hos- 
yesieve ay by Kennedy, chair- w coimtrics of beil , g \ CJA 
-man of lh e Senme suucommd- coyor> A1D direct01 ^ have 

F c j c , ™ in-’p- 1 stou^y denied it and attemp- 

had icquested tbv &/»0 Hues- b eep foreign operations 

tigauon. above suspicion. . 

• Calls Findings Supported SS Stationed in Laos. 

■ is_ an. independent The sta{e Department lists 

investigative agency ■ respcm&r- 3g A jd officials stationed in 
b.e. to Congress, not tne exeeu- Laos, an unusually high num- 
tive branch. 1 ne CIA repor md- ber for that srna! f country. It 
ly. tued to smp the G. : K> m-. bas been widely reported that 

flU r, l F y - . , , the “rural development sec- 

Ine ccnsoied repoi L oivmio don » 0 f the AID mission was 

k° A-m r 0 ^ i pTA^°p n n iv5i almost exclusively a cover op- 
by AID ana CIA. lmt Kennulj , cra t; on f or intelligence agents 
111 leleasiIL, it, said pOltl/ilSu i r , recruit and frai'n 
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, poui.uis there to recruit and train 

classuied “secret support ,m- pro . goverlimenl guerrillas. - . 
-depenaent findings of ms statf A f D Direct or Hannah said 
myesligmors, DaleS. 1L.IL,?.!, lasl June « We ] 1WC had poo- 
ancKeii v m. Ii'.iKci. p]e that ha ve-.-been associated 

■ , Kennedy estimated that m ‘ y . |h lh „ C t A &id doing things 
toe past four yecus moie Hum in Jjaos lhat wcre believed "to 
' $27.4 million in food, arugs anci b8 in the national interest but 
other aid has been .channeled^ rou tine AID operations.” 
from refugee programs to u e a t t ’ nG ' 

; *“Lao inilifa^pprOV©(Jl^Qr KQ)63S6 ]^^ii 

world where that is true 


iRiires-' 
atively smalb 
percentage of refugees are ir-, 
regular or paramilitary forces! 
who, because they have bcen - 
-displaccd and are needy, are 
therefore as. much refugees as ; 
ether Lao who - have.' not cik 
gaged in fighting.” . -, i 

He said a much larger pew, 
ccntage consists of dependents, 
of those fighting men, who! 
also liave been displaced. : 

But Kennedy took a different 
view. He said he believes the 
AID program lias been used as 
the. primary source of money 
for the irregular Lao forces. 

Tiie funds are siphoned not 
just from the refugee pro- 
gram, he said, but from public 
health, agricultural, economic 
and technical projects, and 
from the “Food for Peace” 
program. 

The refuges program appar- 
ently' is actually run by four' 
agencies jointly, The Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Loyal 
Lao government, the CIA and 
AID. 


Cites Special Interest 
The CIA apparently 


has 


■funded parts of the program 
from its own money, pointing 
• out its special interest in the 
■ program. 

One cf the. few western 
newsmen stationed in Laos, 
Tammy Arbucklo of the Wash- , 
ington Star, has detailed the 
operations of '.what he has 
called ?‘the American directed, 
secret army” which heueports 
operates throughout Southeast 
Asia. 

In Laos the secret army has 
wiped out Communist head- 
quarters and taken over prison 
camps and rescued inmates, 
Arbuckls reports. 

Its leader is Gen. Vang Pao 
and its troops are mostly Meo 
tribesmen, a 1 1 h 0 u g h some 
Thais also are included. 

The Meos have been active 
roaming the Plain of Jars and 
intercepting North Vietnamese 
men and supplies attempting 
to use the plain for infiltration 
south, Arbucklo has reported.. 

Directed by Maim ■ 

The director of AID in Laos 
is Charles Mann, who directed 
the AID mission in Vietnam 
until a few years ago. His, pro- 
gram there came under fire 
because o£ inefficiencies in the 
Port of Saigon and he was 
transferred. 1 

Besides heading the Laos 
program, Mann is said to be 
heading a da facto AID pro- 
gram in Cambodia. 

The GAO report is said to 
have indicated that AID head- 

rnfawr 


sgi Laos. 

idurccs' on" die BeVnYc refu- 
gee subcommittee expressed 
the fear that similar abuses 
would develop in Cambodia. 
The Stale Department is said 
to have told the committee 
that there is at present no ref- 
ugee problem in Cambodia, 
despite tire war and the heavy 

bombing . in recent weeks. 

Kennedy said the cost' of the 
entire Laos AID program is 
less than the cost of two clays 
cf bombing sorties when 
American B32s are operating 
at a peak in Laos. 

“After they arc finished si- 
phoning off money, they spend 
about as much on the refugees 
as on one day’s bombs,” he 
said. * ; - - 
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ij ■ "One' hundred years ago, Abraham Lincoln stood 

' ! on a battlefield and spoke of a government of Jhe 

!■ . ' people, by the people and for the people. Too often 

since then, we have become a nation of the Govcrn- 
i - ment: by the Government and for the Government. 

- Richard Nixon, January 22 

• • How -true. How often the government not only ne- 

glects to ask the people whether it may, but doesn t 
tell them when it does. We were reminded of that 
.again last weak by Sen. Clifford P. Case's te*bU« 
proposal to but Radio Free Europe free from CIA 
funds, something most of us thought the Katzenbach 
Committee had* accomplished in. 1967. President Jonn- 
• "son publicly accepted that report's recommendation 
/.that "no federal agency shall provide covert financial 
assistance or' support direct or indirect, to any of the 
nation's 'educational or voluntary organizations, and 
that "no programs currently would justify any excep- 
tions to this policy." So that was that, and we turned 
to other things. But CIA still subsidizes the allegedly 
private Radio Prec Europe. Or have we been deceived 
into thinking it is private by all those ads? Apparently 
so. In response to Senator- Case, the Stale Depart- 
. ment's Robert McCloskey says that REE is not an 
educational or private voluntary organization," and so 
■the restrictions against secret funding do not apply. 
Then it is a governmental organization, in which case 
why 'have we not been told, and why is its budget not 
debated by the appropriators of public funds? Actually, 
the CIA. is the conduit of "unvouchered funds'," a; 
handy device allowed by Congress in the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947. A review of that Act -would he a 
good place to start if Senator. Case believes Congiess 
and the people should be cut in on what's going on. 

Secret bureaucracies have a life of. their own. A case 
in point is the CIA Meo operation, .the clandestine 
army" of at least 25,000 men, which in less hectic 
days played cat's paw with the Communists in the 
hills of Laos and did a little inconsequential spying, 
on the rugged, unmarked China, border. What these 
wretched hands of Meos.are to discover of military 
significance that cannot be learned by satellite is some- 
thing that has never been explained. 

■ Subterfuge on a much more dangerous level goes on 





O - 

in Cambodia. Secretary Rogers assures us that there 
are no US ground troops there. But, says the Depart- 
, • ment of Defense, the Green Berets are right over the 

border in Thailand and in South -Vietnam. Doing - . 

what? Training Cambodian troops. And in Cambodia? . 

Jerry W. Friedheim, the Pentagon spokesman, states 
that American Embassy personnel in Phnompenh are 
helping the Cambodians get acquainted with new 
American military equipment, to snow them where 
the on' and off buttons are." No troops, just "military 
. delivery teams," and helicopters over the tree tops; 
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Legal it may be, within tile narrowest inter- 
pretation of that word. But the practice of con- 
verting Food for Peace dollars into military 
assistance— to the time of nearly 700 million 
dollars over the last six years— has been de- 
ceiving to say the least. The revelation this 
week in. testimony before a committee of the 
U. S. House can only cast a new taint of mis- 
representation over this- country's aid-giving 
activities abroad, 

For years, tinhorn propagandists kept clam- 
oring that U. S. foreign aid was a cover for 
operations of the Central ‘Intelligence agency. 

| Patent nonsense! Then, lo and behold, last year 
i it turned out that the charge in at least one 
case— the aid program in Laos— had an ele- 
ment of truth, 

■ Now it will 'be heard that the Food for Peace 
program, intended both to relieve U. S. farm 
; surpluses while putting food in the mouths of 
needy peoples, has been a guise for supplying 
military goods instead. In Ills committee icsti- 
'mony John N. Irwin, undersecretary of state, 
saw no fault in the system. The way the pro- 
gram works', countries pay for American food- j 
stuffs in their own currencies, then are given 
dollar credits for the procurement of other 
goods in this country. As Irwin pointed out, f 
there is nothing in the fine print that, says they • 
1 can’t buy military supplies. \ 


m a 



We do not always agree with Sen. George | 
McGovern (D-S. .D.), but we will have to shares 
his astonishment and regret at this bit of paper' 
manipulation. McGovern said he -deplored “even i 
the slightest hint of a connection” between mili- ! 
tary aid and this; partly humanitarian program ' 
of which he was the first director. We deplore ■ 
it for two reasons. 

First, Congress, whatever its wisdom, is ; 
charged with voting funding levels for aid, in- 
cluding military aid: And Congress has a right 
to expect that the bureaucrats will not juggle 
the books behind its back. Second, and perhaps . 
more important, those well-motivated Ameri- 
cans who believe • in foreign aid in principle 
have a right to know that their efforts and their 
conviction will n o t be undermined by such - 
crashingly bone-headed blunders as this. 

Whoever conceived or even tacitly sanc- 
tioned the practice of converting food into mili- 
tary aid deserves to be called on the carpet— 
and then have the carpet pulled out from under ' 
him. ’ ‘ 


J 
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By PAUL GIUftlHS 
6/ T/if. Bulletin Sloff 

■'Military involvement in 
Laos by the United Stales and 
1 forth Vietnam has • risen 
steadily since 1852, when both 
promised to • leave the king- 
dom virtually alone. 

They and 12 other countries 
signed the 1952 Geneva. Ac*, 
colds, which -established a neu- 
tral Laos and barred foreign- ; 
military personnel. There. 1 


has received more than &2Q0 
million a year, more than two- ; 
thirds of it for secret military 
purposes. 

—At least: 2D American?, 
most of them former military 
personnel, had been assigned 
to trie Agency for Internation- 
al Development mission in 
Laos, arranging for and ex- 
pediting delivery of US. mili- 
tary aid. 

—About 123 U.S. Air Force. 
Attaches had been world ns 


Iwve been i eye-mod yio.ations,- with -Laotian officers in pb.n- 
nov. over, on e-wn spies, - ning targets for U.S. and Leo- 
The United States ha? -kept tian bombing, of Communist 
osi of if;; activities sect of, it posiitons. The American team 


rno: 

apparently wants to preserve 
the neutral flavor of the Gen- 
eva Accords as the b-s « is of an 
eventual ■ political, settlement. 
It doesn’t want- to give a 
propaganda advantage to 
Hanoi, which has never publi- 
cly admitted that it has troops 
in. Laos.' . 

Russia Goes Along 

The Russians, meanwhile, 
have appeared willing to go 
along with Washington’s se- 
crecy so that they can contin- 
ue to recognize the purported- 
ly neutralist government of 
Prince Souvaima ' Fhounia. 
Moscow Is said to fear that 
'any ' alternate government in 
Laos would be pro-Chincsc. 

This reasoning . emerges 
from a close study of official 
statements, congressional 
hearing;: and news reports 
from Laos itself. 

T'hs study also produces a 
stark picture of how U.S. in- 
volvement has; intensified in 
an effort to preserve Lao-.; as 
a protective buffer for Thai- 
land and to block infiltration 
routes into South Vietnam. 

Among other things, it 
shows that before the current 
jitepmp .in involvement: 

--Laos, though sparsely set- 
tled- . (2,825,009 persons in 
61,-125 square miles), had long 
beer;. one. of the heaviest recip- 
ients of U.S. aid. It reported! 


also included about 21 forward 
"air. controllers who 'f 
ting; missions and per 
man radar and -trad 


N. Vietnamese Stay •’ 

Last March 6, President 
1 Nixon said 1,0-19 American:; j 
ware direct’;.' or indirectly | 
employed by the U.S. -Govern- j 
;tn?nfin Laos. He said North 
Vietnam has 67,000- troops ! 
there. ' I 

,Two day? later, the White 
House raid that since 19G3, 
one .Army captain and 28 
American civilians had been 
killed by Communist troops or. 
listed as missing. 

Mr. Nixon said CSS Ameri- 
ca ns h'j.d bren assisting the 
Laotian Government before 
the Geneva Accord? but had 
withdrawn by an Oct. 7. 1-562, . 
deadline set under the ac- 
cords. He charged, however, 
that more than G.OQS North' Vi-', 
etnamose treops had remain- 
ed. 

Military Aid Asked ' . 

The Geneva. -Accords were 
signed on July 23, 1852,- 'al- 
lowing Laos ro accept foreign 


V spbi- 

rnilir 

ary aid in "such quail- 

:ik! to 

titles 

of conventional anna- 

!g U3- 

rtV7.ii t 

a” that it might consider 

-emote 

“ueo- 

essaty for tire national 


- d . 

I-.W ’ ) 

ny at- 

For 

ivanna Fhouma invoked 

.aotian 

that 

provision two months 

crated 

later 

when he asked both liis 


jungle plateaus. 

' —About 70 U.S, 
laches helped pi a 
.arrhy operations, 

.communications systems,, c/i-^ Soviet Union and the United ; 
gaged in. military -intelligence, State? for aid.' :i 

and sometimes visited front-, / Unwilling' to. irk North' Viet- • 
line positions to gather inf or- ' mam, tlie Russians refused. / 
m-Vion. y The United Stales complied. 

'.'■'“-Through the Central Intel- In addition, there is strong 
licence Agency and at least 50 evidence .that many dander;- • 
American advisers, the United tine military activities of U.S, 

■ States armed, equipped, personnel continued in .Lacs 
trained, financed and often beyond the Headline, 
transported a private army of Hostilities between opposing ; 
i Moo tribesmen under a. Laotian factious, resumed in 
1 French-trained genera! named early 1363. Helicopters of Air / 
Vang Pao, There were per- America, a. private airline - 


sistent reports that the CIA 
also abetted -tec' I > =1 i 

in opium, their principal ca:li 
crop. . - . 

—U.S. air activity; increased, 
substantially in tine, last three 1 
years, According to U.S,; 
newspaper dispatches, U.S.; 
planes were trying between- 
- 12,500 and 15,000 sorties per 
month over Lacs by the sec-, 
ond half of 1053 and bet wean 5 
18,000 to 20,000 sorties by last ' 
May. Listers the Nov. 1, 1553,;' 
halt in bombings of North ■ 
Vtofnap the United Slates t 
flaw 12.000 sorties a, month' 


controlled by the 'CJA, were 
seen transporting -Laotian gov- ' 
eminent troops- as early as I 
that spring, ■ J 
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By Peter A. Jay out attribution, 'said a joint "most of the papers is west of " An operation /lie that 

. Washington Post Foreign service operation was under way the old Marine base at Hues-' could end the war, one null- 

SAIGON, Feb. 4 (Thursday) aimed at North Vietnamese' anh, 15 miles cast of the Lao- tary man said several wee/.s 

’ , sanctuary areas in southern tian border In Quangtri pro- ago. • 

. ‘ 1 " ' 11 v/ papc t?' 1C ' Laos, near the boundary of vince, South Vietnam’s north- The trail has become even 
sorted today that at least South Vietnam. . ern-most more critical since Cambodia, 

,,000 airborne -.'troops hav.e . rhe first article to appear ' The Saigon papers have »»««* iuftUrh. 

nade a parachute assault on was an Associated Press clis- speculated that Kh'csanh has j, 1 ^ c i * 

lie Bolovens Plateau in Patch- from Phnom Penh, been reopened in the past few ™ JyTw i 


outhern. Laos. 


which quoted “travelers from days by American Army pruts 


lion route into South Vietnam 
left open to the Nortii Yietna-j 
mcsc. “ > 


-oncernhig South yietnamesej The South Vietnamese gov- ports in Washington that : soiaiC rh Indochina for 

nd American military opera-J eminent censored the word 80 oo American troops arc en- S™ kt sunnlies 
*™ s ’ , , „ , . I “Laos” from headlines in the gkged in a joint operation with £ have ap- 

Most, of the reports, with- papers carrying the. story. 20.000 South Vietnamese in mw . ‘ mn ci- infiUm. 


^uium^ciuiui^ ill uie gaged in a joint operation W 1 U 1 Naval operations have ap- 
papeis cairying the. story. 7 20,000 South Vietnamese in rently hal ted most infiltra- 
The following day, the re- the Quangtri area. t ion by sampans plying the 

spec tod Saigon ciaily C n -i .The Vietnamese newspapers coast and interior waterways, 
Luan reported a massive move- to) j ay made, little mention of “The trail is all he has left,” 
mein o<. troops in ^outh Viet- the ncws . blackout reported said one source, referring to 
nain s first mihm j ic Q o , car j| er by the AP dispatch the enemy. "Cut it and that’s 
the area just south of the lie- from P hno m Pcnh . all she wrote.” 


narn’s first military region, 
the area just south of the He- 
(militarized 'Zone. 

Another paper said 20,000 
South Vietnamese troops were 
conducting a joint operation 


However, such blackouts — 
or embargoes — are not unusual 
in this and oilier wars. 

In many respects, the.oper- 


all she wrote.” 

In the past, however, high- 
ranking officers have emphat- 
ically said that any operation 
—even by the South Vietna- 


with American units near the al j on _ as described, by South mese alone— -was out of the 
Laotian boulpi. Vietnamese papers — is dif- question for political reasons. 

I Ghitih Luan speculated that fercntr f rom that in Cambodia. “The ARVN want to go,” a 


, i i 1 1 Aviv-lit, ii om uhm, in 

the ^troops, or at least the For one thingj Cambodia 
Souui \ietii.micsc ciemcn s, as j- ec ] f or j lc ip to clear the 
would cross the border for a Conllm!nis(s irom their, sane- 


thing, Cambodia high-ranking general officer 
elp to clear the isaid as recently as a month 
.from their, sane- ago. "But they can’t go with- 


1 sweep througn the Comma- 1 tuary areas a ft S r Prince Si- out our help and we’re not go 

-mst sanctuaries. The paper chd banouk was deposed. The ing to give it.” 

•not say any bolder dossing government of Laos has not .... - . - 

has. yet_ta£en place. ^Latei, as j- ec | f or suc b help, at least 

two Japanese news agencies not publicly, 
reported that South Vietnam- A simpler distinction is one 
ese troops were already in of ■ geography. Compared to 
Gaos. the incredibly rugged, triple-. 

The army of South Vietnam can °Py jungles and razor-’ 
denied the report though this I ccl S cd mountains of the Lao- 


morning stories described an 

operation on the Bolovens f? cefields and / ubbcr pl f f nta ’ 
„/ , ■ , u tions resemble a putting 

Plateau, a strategic area in green. 

/extreme southern Laos that Many military ■ men, espcci- 
V b a s been defended by CIA ally in -the South Vietnamese 
ted Laotian mercenary forces comma,ld ’. lj ave long favored 
against stepped-up Communist a " pperaU ? n jnto Lao3 t ? do h 
pressure in recent weeks. Most ftroy sanctuary areas and cut 
press comment said the var- * be dbo ^ ln h Trail with, 
ious cross-border operations F ound forc ? s as il llas ncvw ' 

were- — or would be well to bef r r ‘ cld by repeated air 

the north. strikes. 

, The area singled out' by] 


tian border areas, Cambodia’s 


an operation into Laos to de- 
stroy sanctuary areas and cut 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail with, 
ground forces as it lias never 
been cut by repeated air 
strikes. 
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Earlier, South Vietnamese 
officials announced another 
thrust into- Cambodia, but said 
the operation involved only 


CP 


M 'ey 


By Peter A. Jay 


Washington PostFoLcisri Service 


1 that plain for the neutralist 
Laotian government of .Prince 
Souvanna Phouma. 

| But yesterday’s’ wire serv- 

about 2,500 fresh troops sup- ice rcports out of lhe Lnotian 
'ported by American air power. ' c , ap,tal , of Vientianc iudicnted 

That force joined 7,500 . 0iat the . Comnnmists v/ere 
South Vietnamese troops who : makln S significant gains in its 
had already been combing- dry season offensive in north- 


} .QUANCtTRI, South Vietnam, Pel). 4 (Tliursclay) ----- 
: The U.S. Military Command removed the wraps today 
.fioni the biggest allied operations in South- Vietnam 
.in nearly three years. .-'V 

‘ ‘ i Bi the operation, code-named Dewey Canyon JI, 
and -begun last Saturday under cover of a military 

imposed news blackout, 29,000? ‘ , r . , „ 

. . , „ ' ’ i There were reports of small- 

Arnencan and South Viet- arms fire directed at U.S. air- 
namese troops swept west- craft, but there were .no s igni- 
ward just south of the demili- ^h'anf ground contacts v.’itb 
tarized zone to South Viet’ m 


North Vietnamese sanctuary 
areas in Cambodia. The 10,- 
OGO-man force then launched 
a new operation that has been 
going on for about a week, of- 
ficials said. 

Military sources in Wash- 
ington said that one reason 
Gen. Creighton ’ V/. Abrams, 
commander of American 
forces in Vietnam, massed so 


ern Lao 
Reuter reported that the 
neutralist headquarters town 
of Muong Semi had fallen to 
the North Vietnamese as well 
as the nearby hilltop base at 
Phousc and four government 
positions about 10 miles cast 
of Luang Prabang. 

'The North Vietnamese were 
moving toward Luang Pra- 


■ , ’ ' ; , moving toward 

many troops around .'Khesanh; :bang> "the Loyal Capital, ao 

re-examine | cording to the Laotian Govcrn- 


nam’s border with Laos. They 


Some. 0,000 American troops 
from infantry and cavalry 
units reopened the old Marine 
■base at Khesanh, which had 
'been . abandoned by the Ma- 
rines in July,. 1008, after a 
long- siege by the North Viet- 
namese was lifted. 

• At the same time, 20,000 
South Vietnamese troops fol- 
lowed the Americans in their 
drive into the rugged] moun- 
tainous border country that 
contains some of the most 
famous battlefields of tiie 
war. . 

: • Other allied units were! 
moving into the Ashau Valiev 
-in the mountains along the 
South Viotnam-Laos border 


■ ..... y, o. Command lifted 

met virtually no resistance ib° news blackout today, say 
• n nnn .< . ■ ill;? it had acconiplishecl its 

keeping informa- 


mg 

purpose bv 
tion out of the hands of the 
enemy.' 

The operation is the largest 
mounted in South Vietnam 
since Operation Quyct Tliang 
in April, 1968. There has been 
persistent speculation in the 
Vietnamese press in recent 
days that the purpose of the 
operation was to launch a 
drive into North Vietnamese 
sanctuary areas in Laos by 
South Vietnamese forces. Alibi-' 
tary spokesmen refused to 
comment on this, but said that 
no troops had crossed the ! 
border, . - j 

Route 9, an old French-built! 
highway that connects Don-] 
gha, north of here, with! 


its plan to ’ make the area 
around Scpone, in southern 
Laos, a big staging area for! 
dry-season’, offensives. - 

■ The American command in 
Vietnam, these sources said, 
intercepted rn esssges from 
Hanoi about a week ago or-' 
dering: one of its regiments to 
clear out unfriendly forces 
around Sepone. ■ ■ . 

The North Vietnamese -regi- 
ment, these sources said, was 
supposed to move 'south from 
Sepone to clear the way for 
war traffic to supply troops in 
Cambodia and South Vietnam. 


.went.. 

A Defense Ministry spokes- 
man told a news conference in 
Vientiane yesterday that two 
North Vietnamese divisions 
were deployed east of the Ban- 
na Mountain Ridge, the last 
natural obstacle in front of the] 
Central Intelligence Agency ' 
headquarters at Long Cheng 1 
and the refugee center at Sam 
Thong. 

The defense minister Muong 
Soul. fell early yesterday after 
the North Vietnamese bat- 
tered the battalion of neutra- 


Khesanh is on a plateau off list troops for nine hours with 
Route 9 — the east-west road mortars and rockets, 
which runs into Sepone. So Phouse, also known as Site 
the base is a good launching 57, was a Laotian Government 
point for operations against . observation post for watching 


south of Khesanh.' ' The~ oner- Savannakhjst in southern 

jLaos just across the Mekong; 
River from Thailand, was re-' 


ation was -supported by a mas- 
sive American airlift. During 
the first days of the opera- 
tion, huge C-130 transports 
,weix> landing every few min- 
utes . here and at nearbv 


opened by army engineers as 
far as South Vietnam’s border 
with Laos. 

A forward base' was estab- 


■Donghn, unloading troops and: b'shed . at the old special 
- equipment. - [ forces camp of Langvci, onlv 

Only three American casual- about tv, "o’ miles from the 


' ual- cujuwi iwo nines irom 

ties were reported. They m. , , * llom 

ch “ «• - 


JUSPi 


booby trap and oM 
acciden’t. 


border and artillery, bases 


were being set up nearby. 


Sepone. 

Another reason for the 
massing of allied troops in 
northwest Vietnam, informed 
sources . said, was to force 
Hanoi to spread its own forces 
thinly all along the Laotian 
border. 

Allied commanders hoped 
this would take the pressure 
off friendly forces farther 
nortll trying to hold the. -Plain 
of Jars. - ' . • 

Gen. Van Pao and his force 
of irregulars — troops trainee? 


Communist troops movements 
on the Plain of Jars. 


of irregulars — troops trained viet-built PT 76 tanks \ 

mi3i£iJ^RBB$QM&V^007mQWOM& 

ed by the Central Intelligence [ Muon “ Soui ’ 1>ut it; . wa ' s 


[Agency — is trying to hold 


Severe Blov/ 

Reuter said that observers 
in Vientiane considered the 
loss; of Muong Soui a severe 
blow to Souvanna Phoma and 
his shaky coalition govern- 
ment. Muong Soui had been 
recaptured by Laotian forces 
in October after being in Com- 
munist hands for 15 months. ‘ 
Spokesmen at the Laotian 
defense ministry said five So- 
viet-built PT 76 tanks were 

for 
not 
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' By Lee Lescaze 

Washington I’o.it I'orslfu Service 

' VIENTIANE, March 8— 
/The day after South Viet- 
namese troops began mass- 
ing at the border for their 
invasion of Laos, Premier 
Souvanna I’houma was talk- 
.■ing to a French reporter. 

“What’s going on in south- 
ern ■' Laos?” the reporter 
asked. 

.. “I don’t know.” 

“Why don’t you call the 
Americans and find out?” 
.the reporter suggested, ac- 
cording to the account given 
1 by a diplomat here. 

When Souvanna called, 
U.S. Ambassador Cl. Me- 
'Murlrie Godley said he 
didn’t know eithfcr, but 
would find, out and lot the 
prince know. 

The story is clearly self- : 
.serving. -’As one’ well-in- 
* formed source explains:’- “If 
; Souvanna had been con- 
t suited or kept informed, it 
' would have put him in a dif- 
ficult position” since he is 
the leader of nominally neu- 
tral nation. 

; "For the U.S. embassy 
here, it is also useful to pro- 
fess no .knowledge or con- 
trol of events in' southern 
Laos.. : 

However, it is also true 
that the Lao government 
and army have been kept al- 
most totally in the dark 
since the South Vietnamese 
•invasion of their country 
began, and the American 
embassy here has com- 
plained that it was not being 
kept adequately informed 
by Washington and Saigon. 

The lack of information in 
this traditionally rumor- 
swamped capital has re : 
suited in unusually candid 


confessions of ignorance by 
high-ranking Laotians, wild 
reports of nonexistent troop 
movements and whimsical 
theorizing by Lao officers 
who feel they should know 
more- about the southern 
fighting -— some of the 
bloodiest fighting on Lao 
soil during more than 20 
years of war. ; , 

“I’ve had a couple of 
■briefings from the Ameri- 
cans," one cabinet officer 
said recently, “but they 
didn’t amount to anything.” 

. One of Hie wilder reports 
that appeared in the Ameri- 
can press last week was that 
a joint Lao-Thai force was 
sweeping eastward from Sa- 
vannakhet along Highway 9 
as the South Vietnamese in- 
vasion force was attempting 
to drive westward from the 
border on the same high- 
way. 

According to the report, 
the Lao-Thai force hacl 
stalled less than halfway to 
its objective — the town of 
iMuong Pliine. 

Looking for War 

Two journalists set out 
from Savannalchet by bus 
last week to ride east as far 
as possible looking for signs 
of war. The first snag came 
when a small mud skipper 
—a small fish — broke out of 
a plastic container and 
sailed out the back of the 
bus onto the highway. 

The mud skipper's owner 
set up a cry and the bus 
driver was persuaded to 
stop and back up until the 
fish was retrieved and re- 
turned to its plastic sack 
with four or five other mud 
skippers destined, to make a 
meal’s main course. 

At Seno, somnolent garri- 


Jl 

son town less than CO miles 
away from battle-scarred Se- 
ponc, the windows are occa- 
sionally rattled by U.S. 
bombs, but tlio.se shock 
waves are the only link with 
the fighting further east. 

Refugees from past Amer- 
ican bombing now live in 
many of the Seno barracks 
built by the - French ..army 
and used as a way-station 
for reinforcements en route 
to the battle of Dien Bieii 
Phu in 1951. 

The dusty base is far too 
large for the small head- 
quarters of the Royal Lao 
army’s GT-318 unit, and 
parts of the base appc-ai- 
abandoned. . 

Officers speak of the 
South Vietnamese invasion 
in very vague terms and 
have trouble showing visi- 
tors on a map where the 
fighting is taking place. 
They are more concerned 
with the pressure that 
mixed Pathct Lao-North Vi- 
etnamese units are putting’ 
on Dong Heno, a town about 
20 miles east of Keno. Dong 
Ilene is the easternmost 
population 'center held by 
Royal Lao troops. 

“We are waiting for an at- 
tack on Dong Ilene and we 
expect to be lilt by rockets,” 
one colonel said. 

Little Activity 

There is no sign in Ssno 
of any large-scale military 
activity, and officers there 
and in Savannakhct spesak 
of defending positions, not 
of driving eastward to catcli 
the Communists in a vise. 
“We don’t have the forces 
for distant offensive opera- 
tions," a colonel at regional 
headquarters in - Savannak- 
_ hot said .when talking of en- 
emy-held towns less than 50 
miles away. 

The regional headquarters 
■ for the 'CIA-financed Special 
Guerrilla Units — popularly 
called the Tigers of the For- 
est — was also quiet last 
week. -. 

The year-old base at None 
Sevang is far sprucer and 
better .equipped than regu- 
lar Lao army bases, includ- 
ing the central headquarters 

The guerrilla Units oper- 
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tage raids against North Vi- 
etnamese on the Ho Chi 
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liable reports. Some Ainci-i- 
Cans have been reporled to’, 
have accompanied these } 
raids, but American officials 
here strongly deny that 
Americans ever participate 
in the missions. 

When 'two American re- 
porters walked into the, 
camp last weed:, it was pay- 
day for one guerrilla unit. 
The men were lined up and 
a paymaster was doling out 
fistfuls of notes. A Tiger of 
the Forest makes much 
more than tiie roughly $o a 
month a regular Lao recruit ' 
gets. In addition, the guer- 
rillas get combat pay while 
in the field. 

Tiie guard at the camp’s 
gate saluted the reporters 
even though they disem- 
barked from a bus, hardly 
the means of transport used 
by official Americans who 
work with the guerrilla unit. 

‘Fight to Win’ 

The deputy camp com- 
mander, however, was quick 
to escort the reporters off 
camp grounds, ’but cour- 
teously invited them to have 
beer at a nearby roadside 
stand. He explained that no 
major operations were 
under way and that he knew 
almost nothing about the 
South Vietnamese invasion. 

His unit’s motto “We fight, 
to win” is a curious choice 
which perhaps makes an in- 
teresting distinction in Laos’ 
long : lasting, see-saw war. 

Tiie special units with 
their guerrilla training, 
American and Thai advisers 
and American financial sup- 
port are not cut from tiie 
same cloth as the regular 
Lao and Fathet Lao units. 

As one American . re- ' 
marked, “The opposing com- 
manders in this war went to. 
school together and they are 
used to giving a little and 
taking a little each year. It : 
can be an almost gentle 
war.” ' : 

Many Americans in Laos ' 
are not interesting in trad!- ' 
tions. 
the 

larger-scnle fighting i and 
higher stakes of the war in 
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In a sense it is, as Eugene McCarthy told a Boston 
audience last week, “a dillerent war.” Different because it 
is more dangerous, less' easy to defend or justify, and be- 
cause our perspectives about it. have changed. Different, 
too, from a legal and constitutional point of view, for 
the invasion of Laos follows in the wake of adoption of 
tire Cooper-Church amendment and repeal of the Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution. “I have been unable to discover a 
.single instance in our history,” Rep. Paul N. McCloskey 
(R., Calif.) tqld the House on February' 18, “where an. 
American President ordered offensive operations in a 
foreign country immediately after Congress has specifically 
repealed a prior resolution authorizing him to wage war 
ill that country.” But in another sense, it is still the same 
cruel and senseless war, extended in area and with a more 
intensive application of American air power. 

The public knows more about the war today than it 
knew when President Johnson left office, but it lias per- 
mitted itself to be caught up in the mystifications and 
double talk of the Administration. Neither the media nor 
the politicians have been particularly helpful in telling 
the public what ' it needs to know. True, it has become 
increasingly difficult for the media to find out what is 
happening on the -ground and in the air in Laos. But at 
a different level- — the level of analysis and interpretation— 
the media have often been less than candid. Like the 
politicians, they have been inclined to give the President 
the benefit of the doubt. Too often reporters have been 
willing to pass along the firm and radiant optimism of 


Laird, Kissinger (sec article p. 296) and the President, 


without serious critical ' analysis. (For an example see 
“The New Optimism,” Newsweek, March 1.) In part, 
too, this willingness to deal gently with the Administra- 
tion’s “game plan” stems from fear that it just might suc- 
ceed. Neither the* mass media nor the President’s critics 
have wanted to venture too far out on the limb of specu- 
lation and conjecture; they have preferred to wait for fail- 
ure rather than predict it. 

This attitude is totally out of phase with the urgency 
of the situation that now confronts us. We are not playing 
guessing games. This war has been with us for a long time. 
We have heard these “optimistic” reports before. It is no 
.lpnger a question, if it ever was, of whether a particular 
operation might succeed in purely military terms. “The 
basic flaw in our Southeast Asia war policy,” as Kingman 
Brewster, president of Yale University, sees it, “is moral.” 
Our moral position becomes only the more untenable as’ 
we maneuver to get others to assume the painful burdens 
of a war for which we are essentially responsible. “The 
reduction of casualties, even the withdrawal of all Ameri- 
can troops,” as Brewster points out, “does not mitigate 
the moral responsibility for the spread of the war; -for 
the indiscriminate bombing of neutrals; for the scorching 
of forests and villages; for the massacre of innocents.” All 
the current domestic sparring over semantics, definitions, 
whether Operation X failed or succeeded, and legalisms 

Appro vr 


beside the point. It is, Brewster adds, “as though America; 
had no concern for the sanctity of human life, as such; as’ 
though, somehow, Americans cared only about American 
lives.”- • • 

Even at this late hour the Administration continues to 
make sport with the facts and the truth. The phrase 
“combat troops” has been dropped in favor of “ground 
troops,” who are, we are told, forbidden to enter Laos. 
But we. have both a command role and a ground combat 
role. in Laos. A large “secret” army, directed by the 
CIA* operates out of the base at Long Cheng. They 
South Vietnamese drive into Laos is totally dependent 
on American air and helicopter support. Such massive use 
of air power is not “supportive”; it is primary, and ' 
ground troops play the supportive role. Even so, the drive 


is stalled short of its objective. Hence the President’s 


suggestion that Hanoi is responsible for spreading the war 
is on a par with the optimism he has voiced about the 
action itself. It is on a par, too, with the advice of’ U.S. 
commanders that the North Vietnamese would not resist 
the- invasion. (See James Weighart’s dispatch. New York 
Daily News, February26.) 

We are told that thjs massive operation is merely 
designed to insure the safe withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from Vietnam. Yet. according to Jerry Greene, the knowl- 
edgeable military editor of the New York Daily News, 
U.S. military commanders in Vietnam are now convinced 
that the timetable for withdrawal should be accelerated. 
It is their view that we should take whatever risks are 
involved in an early withdrawal, since the presence *of 
large U.S. _ forces hinders the development of whatever 
military capability the South Vietnamese possess. It would 
seem, therefore, that the removal of all U.S. forces is 
being — and will probably continue to be — held up for 
reasons not directly related to their safe withdrawal. But 
again, our concern at the moment should not be with 
considerations of this order. What should appall us is 
the deepening American -moral involvemcht in a war 
that becomes steadily more indefensible. Our heritage 
demands, to quote Kingman Brewster again, that “none 
of us by his silence contribute to the moral erosion of 
“ ‘ aO<4SO4iRQ0i07OflOdb0ljM)i1s-6s the war drags on. 
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ry and geography, is hotter 
understood. 

As far as the United States 
is concerned, the potentialities 
of a route to supply Commu- 
nist activists, outside of North 
.Vietnam was- pointed cut bya 
State Department officer in' 
1958. 

The Original Route- 

Thomas Barnes, after trav- 
eling in the Lao Boui area of 
Laos’ at the vpst er.d of the 
Demilitarized Zone along the 
17th parallel separating North 
and South Vietnam,., wrote a 
report warning of the infiltra- 
tion route. 

Barnes then was referring to 
the “original” route that be^ 
came known as the Ho Chi 
Mini: Trail— a path called 
Route 92 which entered Laos 
near Ban T.ravigne, just north 
of the DMZ, and looked Dae?, 
into South Vietnam just below, 
the DMZ at Curoc Mountain.: 
Curoc Mountain would later he 
known to Americans as Candy, 
Mountain, some say for the 
goodies from Hanoi stored 
there. 

In 19.51 and 1982, North Viet- 
namese troops and their Lao- 
tian supporters, the Pathct 
Lab, cleared out U.S.-backed 
Lao government forces from 
such places as Sepone, west of 
Route 92, which reportedly 
was captured yesterday by 
South Vietnamese troops. 

By the time of the signing 
of the Geneva accords in 1S62, 
which called for the neutrality 
of Laos under a government 
divided among Communists, 
neutralists and rightists, the 
only non-Communist military 
force remaining in the IIo Chi 
Minh Trail area was a unit 
known as Volunteer Battalion 

S3 at Hone Sane, within the’ 
loop of Route 92 close to the 
South Vietnam border. 

The prohibition t>f foreign 
troop activity in Laos in the 
Geneva agreement effectively 
■gave Hanoi a completely free 
.hand in the trail area. To Ha- 
noi, “foreign troops” means ; 
Americans, not its own troops. •' 
By 196-1, the North Vietnam- 
ese had pushed Lao units all 
the way back to Muong Phal- 
ane west of Sepone on Route 9, 

, , . the cast-west road crossins? 


? By TAMivIY' AilBUCKLE 
‘ ' ' Special to The Star 

VIENTIANE, Laos-Asscss- 
jing traffic on. the Ho Chi 
iMinh Trail is a notoriously 
inexact science. 

Trail-watchers, hidden on 
. hillsides and along suspected 
roadways, do their best, but 
they often find themselves 
counting trucks twice and 
missing others entirely. 

Electronic sensors and air- 
craft cameras have been put to 
work, as have the eyes of 
guerrillas, but the process 
raises serious questions about 
the precise arithmetic being 
reported .in Washington and 
Saigon. 

■ Intelligence Estimates • 

Speaking Thursday of the’: 
, 'South Vietnamese drive into 

• 'Laos, President Nixon said: “I 

• Checked the flow of supplies 
down the trails from the area 
in which the North Vietnamese 
•and the South Vietnamese are 
engaged. And Gen. Creigh- 
ton Adams (commander of 
,U.S. Forces in Indochina), re- 
ports. that there has been a 55 
percent decrease in truck traf- 
fic south into South Vietnam, 
which means that those trucks 
that do. not go south will not 
carry the arms and the men 
that will be killing Ameri- 
cans.” 

A source here, who did not 
.want his name used, said: f 

“I doubt whether Gen. 
.Abrams ever knew how much 
stuff was going down the trail 

• in the first place. His figures 
are estimates based on intelli- 
gence. The 55 percent figure 

* is an estimate of the same 
kind. That makes it an esti- 
mate of an estimate.’’ 

j When discussing figures on 
the amount of North Victnam- 
: ese traffic along the supply 
routes through Laos to Cambo- 
dia and South Vietnam, U-S. 
officials here and in- Saigon 
usually qualify their remarks 
with such phrases as “those 
are ballpark figures,” or “esti- 
mates” or even “guessti- 
mates.” They use the same 
phrases when discussing ene- 
my' troop strength. 

This perpetual lack of hard 
' faejs on enemy activities in 
. Indochina must appear oewil- 
dering to many Americans, 
but it can 


Barrier On Rente 9 

In November 153-1, during a 
visit to the front Hue at Muong 
Phalane, I saw a 20-foot high 
barrier c-E logs cm Route- 9 just 
cast <if the town. Behind the 
barrier were Communist ma- 
chine gunners. 

Every night trucks could be 
heard along Route 9 some ar- 
riving at the front line, others 
continuing to Muong Rhine, a 
junction point for Routes 9 and 
23. The North Vietnamese 
gradually built new paths and 
roads or expanded old one in 
the Sepone-Muong Rhine area. 

By 1955, enemy reinforce- 
ments for South Vietnam were 
moving through Laos by the 
thousands. They crossed into 
the south through the A Shan 
Valley near the Kontuai Rla- 
teati just below the DMZ. 

The United States, in an at- 
tempt to disrup these supply 
routes, began sending Special 
Forces teams into "Laos- to 
gather intelligence and harass 
the supply routes. From early 
1905 until last month’s drive 
into Laos by South •Vietnamese 
troops, more than 90 Ameri- 
cans were killed on the ground 
in these operations. . 

On the western flank of the 
trail area, the Central Intelli-, 
gcncc Agency . recruited a 
guerrilla force and sent Amer- 
icans to work with the guerril- 
las in watching the trail. 

These Early operations 
against the trail, part of which 
I saw, clearly demonstrated 
the difficulties in penetrating 
■the area. , 

S3 Days in Cave 

When Special Forces teams 
infiltrated from South Viet- 
nam, the enemy always 
seemed to be aware of their 
presence, usually because of 
poor infiltration procedures. 
One American, .cut off from 
returning, spent 93 days hiding 
in a cave overlooking Commu- 
nist activity!:: Sepone. . 

Further west, the situation 
was still, more difficult. 

One morning, while I was in 
a forest ‘east of Saravane, I 
heard firing ahead. Enemy 
troops had discovered an 
American who had been with 
some guerrillas on a slope 
overlooking tire trail. The 
guerrillas had deserted the 
American, and Communist 

pistol. 


The American said the guer- 
rillas left him when they spot- 
ted footprints of the enemy 
troops. 

The early guerrillas were 
usually of poor quality, mak- 
ing the job of trail-watching 
and harassment hazardous 
and quite ineffective. 

The trails themselves were 
difficult to find. 

The American trail watcher 
. told npe he sometimes would 
lie for t ours cm a slope watch- 
ing what seemed to be a likely 
trail area in front of him. 

lie would sec nothing, then 
suddenly would hear truck ■. 
traffic from a valley behind , 
him. By the time he got to ’ 
where the. sound was coming 
frgm, the- trucks would be 
gone and be-lost the opportuni- 
ty to count them and evaluate 
their contents. 

River Bed Routes 

Sometimes, too, the North 
V i e t n a mess would drive 
trucks clown river beds, leav- 
ing no tracks to indicate this 
was a route for traffic. 

Many of these trail watchers 
became quite daring, if infil- 
trating the area w as not dar- 
ing enough. In 3937 1 visited a 
three-man South Vietnamese 
/team working along Route 92. 
/ The team leader would lie just 
two feet from the trail itself, 
after being camouflaged by a 
partner. The partner would lie 
about 100 yards aV/ay, further 
up a slope. 

When trucks passed, the 
team leader' would take 
close-up photographs. 

By 19G3, North Vietnamese 
efforts to expand the supply 
network made the IIo -Chi 
Minh Trail an interlocking net- 
work of roads, paths and riv- 
ers. The North Vietnamese 
had forced the withdrawal of 
the. Laotian emit at Houe Sane 
and American Special Forces 
units at Lang Vei and Kha 
S:\nh in South Vietnam. 

Today there is a bewildering 
variety of trails, well- 
camouflaged, in the toughest 
terrain in Southeast Asia 
formed by the Annamite 
Mountain chain. 

Heavy Rain Clouds' 

The area is composed of 
thick rain forests, high moun- 
tains and steep river valleys. 

tion to the terrian, the Special 
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Jj Vietnamese' troops with Arneri- 
can support seemed to ofler at 
best some dubious short-term rewards 
and at worst a potential disaster. 'The 


ietnnmese- air superiority ibt: 

und. In any 
dm that its 
seven-to-one ad- 

}>ien Flui in 1954.) 1‘accd with heavy vantage over the North Vietnamese in 
American air support of the South men killed can no longer be substan- 
Vietnamese .ground troops, he at first dated — -if it ever could have been. 


■ ApproyedFqrRel^se 

f (“MIL invasion of Laos by. South brilliantly against the I reach at Lien forces were enjoying a seven- 
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,risk was great, for as we. have been 


reducing 1 the number of our forces in 
Lido-China wc have actually been in- 


decided to pull back, apparently on -the 
theory that the South Vietnamese at- 
tack would not be a major one of long 
duration. Then, when the weather got 


At the beginning, the invading 


troops were obsessed by what' one vet- 
eran American o/licial calls “the Tclie- 

_ . _ . w pone complex.” Tcheppnc, on Route 9 

creasing oui commitment and itivolve- worse, lie saw bis chance. Still seeking about twenty-five miles inside the I,ao~ 

nicnt licit- ft i st in C-ambodia and now to a\oid a major confrontation, lie nan border, lies athwart the major m- 

in what is described as an “incum moved elements of three regiments and . vasion path. As a key station on the 
sion” into Laos, which began in full 'many anti-aircraft and artillery units ' 

force oil February • 8th. It is still too south toward , the South ' Vietnamese 


■ soon to render a firm appraisal of the 

■ venture, whose purpose, according to 
. the Americans who persuaded their 

South Vietnamese allies to attempt it, 
was to cut through some of the IIo Chi 
Mirth Trail complex, thus “turning 
the tap,” as one American commander 
put it, and reducing to a trickle the 
flow of North Vietnamese traffic south- 
ward.- 'l.’lie traffic had been growing 

■ heavier. Between the first of January 
and mid-February, the North Viet- 

■ namese poured thirty-one thousand 
"new soldiers in at the top of the Trail, 

and trucks carrying supplies were mov- 
ing down at the rate of twelve. hundred 
a month— a considerable increase in 
‘both men and materiel over the aver- 
age monthly flow, in 1970. Most of 
these resources’ were probably headed 
for South Vietnam, • though perhaps a 
third of them were destined for Cam- 
bodia.. But the severe fighting that has 
taken place indicates that from the start 
the .odds were against the invasion’s 
turning out to be’ a 'success, even if the 
w e a t h e r — which - 1 has 
been worse than ' any- 
one a n t i c i p a t e d - — h. a cl 
been favorable. 

In the third week of 
lebruary, taking ad- 
vantage of the mist 
and of the fact that in- 
vading South Vietnam- 
ese vehicles and armor 
had been slowed if not 
bogged down, the North 
Vietnamese troops, of 
General ' Vo Nguyen 
Giap-who.se response 
to the new develop- 
ments in Laos had been 
described by associates 
in Hanoi as Fenig- 
• niatic and smiling” — 

Struck back hard at the 
advanced South Viet- 
fire bases 


positions along and around Route 9. 
First, he threw his heaviest and most 
modern Russian and Chinese rockets 
onto his opponents’ hilltop posts. 'Then 
he sent in sappers and other ground 
troops, striking at the most vulnerable 
South Vietnamese outposts and mauling 
elite Ranger and airborne elements, 
which, with several thousand soldiers of 
the best of the regular South Vietnam- 
ese Arm)- (aryx) infantry divisions, 
the lirst, composed Saigon’s invading 
force. Shooting from bidden, anti-air- 
craft emplacements — many of them 
cleverly concealed platforms deep in 
the jungle that covers, that forbidd.fng 
region — Giap’s forces took a heavy toll 
of American and Vietnamese helicop- 
ters delivering troops and ammunition. 
By February 23rd, about twenty-five 
helicopters had been .destroyed on both 
sides of the border and at least tjiat 
man}- were damaged. Casualties are al- 
ready heavy, ant! they could .become 
heavier if ’ Giap decides to throw in 
more troops and, despite American and 
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Ways been to- wait and 
-idapt himself to what- 





Trail, it had a hard-dirt airstrip capable 
of taking the Russian equivalent of 
DC-3 transports, and, as a liaison and 
communications center, it had sophisti- 
cated Russian equipment fol guiding 
the Trail traffic to destinations farther 
south, west, and east. According to the 
invasion plans drawn up by General 
Creighton Abrams, the American com- 
mander in Vietnam, and his Vietnam- 
ese counterpart, General Cno Van 
Vion, 'J chepone-was to be seized and 
held., at least long enough for the South 
Vietnamese to conduct sweep-and-pa- 
trol operations around it in all direc- 
tions in an effort to destroy as many 
major Trail supply caches as possible. 
Tyen after the South Vietnamese began 
running into trouble from bad weather 
and anti-aircraft fire, the airstrip re- 
mained an objective, although the com- . 
inunicatioiis equipment had already 
been carried oft, and it became in- 
creasingly apparent that the basic con- 
cept of the attack would have to be al- 
tered “in time” as well as “in space”- — - 
to use the terms President Nguyen Van 
Thieti used in describing 'tire operation. 

By "tlf en, though the ■ 
invading forces had 
dest.ro.yed some siz- 
able North Vietnamese 
caches near the border, 
it was only 'too clear 
that the success, of the 
attack would be severe- 
ly. limited- by the re- 
doubtable complexity 
of the Trail network. 
Nine major Trail 
routes fan down from 
the Mu Gin Pass and 
two other mountain 
defiles in North Viet- 
nam. ('These three de- 
files, through which 
nearly all traffic .passes, 
have -been hit constant- 
ly by American B-52 
and other bombers 
U’ars, but- with 


filmed success. 


since pinpoint targeting 
is extremelv difficult. in' 
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* Reports from Vientiane said 
that in other areas of Laos, 
North Vietnamese forces were ' 
putting pressure on military 
posts. These accounts said. $ev- 
eral battalions of enemy troops 
were reported massing near the . 
secret Long Cheng base in 
northern Laos, while other Com- 
munist-led units knocked out a 
guerrilla base supported by’ the 
U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 


Bj i The Associated Press 

Enemy tank reinforcements 
closing in oil a major South Viet- 
namese position in Laos- were 
hit yesterday by U.S. fighter- 
bombers which destroyed eight 
of them, Saigon headquarters 
reported. w 

American transport planes; reported under strong enemy j 
rushed hundreds of fresh South ; pressure. 

'■Vietnamese troops northward as; American helicopter pnois g th Vietnamese 

the campaign to cut the enemy’s who flew over the Hotel 2 area, | ^1° ; 

Ho Chi .Minh trail remained as well as around -the regions of iL. LJ P than i00 miles north of 
fluid at the start of its fourth: Hill .31, Hill 30 and several rang- 


U.S. helicopter pilots had re- 
ported spotting North Vietnam- 
ese tanks maneuvering for a|[ us t north of" the Plain of"Jars. 
new assault on the Hotel 2 posi- ! Reds Ileportcd Killed ' 
tion 'i 1 i - 

Hotel 2 is 11 -miles southwest though the South Vietnam- 
of Lang Vci, and last week was ® c& ,'P Usl \ n ‘ ° ? ou ^ c - . 

6 - dominated attention m the Indo- 

-| china theater, more sharp fight- 
■i , Jing was reported to the south in 
- pl -Cambodia South Vietnamese 


\veek. More hard fighting was. 
expected. . 

Far to the south, brisk fight- 
ing 'was announced in a parallel 
thrust by South Vietnamese 
!tro*ops against North Vietnam- 
‘•ese-Viet Cong supply lines in 
eastern Cambodia. A U.S. Army 
helicopter supporting the Saigon 
troops was shot down, the Amer- 
ican command reported, and all 
four crewmen were killed. 

Enemy gunners fired mortar 
shells at an oil refinery near the 
Cambodian seaport of Kompong 
Som early today, setting four of 
six large 'storage tanks ablaze, a 
spokesman in Phnom Penh said. 
He added -that three Cambodian 
soldiers were killed and six 
were wounded . repulsing a 
ground attack that followed the 
mortar barrage. 

South Vietnamese ‘headquar- 
ters said the eight Sovic-t-made 


er landing zones, reported that 
yesterday was “their quietest 
day in weeks.” They said anti- 
aircraft fire was lighter and that 
most of their missions centered 
around Ban Dong, 15 miles in- 
side Laos. 

While U.S. authorities have 
declared that no American 


Saigon reported killing 47 enemy 
troops Sunday. South Vietnam- 
ese headquarters reported that 
government forces lost two men 
killed and 23 wounded. 

The drive into Cambodia also 
is aimed at destroying enemy 
supply systems and knocking 
out possible efforts to build up 


, : , ... , lc f‘ n for action in the III Corps area 

ground combat support will take that surrounds the South Viet- 
part in the Laos operation, U.S, namese capital. 

helicopters are flying gunship, 

troop lift, resupply and medical 
evacuation missions. The U.S. 

Command has acknowledged the' 
loss of 36 helicopters on both' 
sides of the border since the 
Laos operation began Febru- 
ary 8. 

1 Other American aircraft, in- 
cluding jet fighter-bombers, also 
are supporting the operation and 
pounding heavily at the Ko Chi 
Minh trail. f ; ' , i 

A report from the northern 


ters saia the eignt .oviet-maae ; ‘ quoted sources as say _ 

tanks were smashed by U.S. jets , . . * itlrI ; rah - on , that 


near the town of Ban Dong on 
Route 9 where South Vietnam's 
1st Infantry Division has estab- 
lished; a position code-named 
Hotel 2. A spokesman said 52 of 
. North Vietnam’s PT-76 amphibi- 


ing there were indications that 
traffic on the trail has,, been 
slowed considerably since the 
operation into Laos began. . 
There were reports, he" ; said, 
that some North Vietnamese ve- 


tn Vietnam s Ri-/b amp l i-| hi j were moving south emp- 
ous tanks have been knocked out, ki car go from stock- 
by allied forces i since the Lao- j * £ and ° mo P ing ^ t backnorth . 
ban operation began February ^ t() .. kee? it s fronrbeing de . 

- • . stroyed or seized, . _ 
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; Saigon, Feb. 23 (Special) — 
Laotian tribesmen organized by 
the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency have opened up' a sec- 
: ond front. The aim is to cut the 
western routes qf the Ho Chi 
■ Minh Trail being used by the 
Communists to avoid the Sputli 
Vietnamese drive into Laos, re- 
• liable sources said tonight. 

. _ Several thousand guerrillas, 
initially deployed between Se- 
pone and Muang Thin, two hey 
Laotian transshipment points, 
arc now throwing their full 
weight into bloching and haras- 
sing Communist supply move- 
ments. ■ — Joseph Fried 
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; SAIGON (UPD— A CIA- trained force of 2,500 hill tribcsir.cn 
in Laos has moved into the Scpone area to block another section 
of the Ho Chi Minh Trail and backstop a renewed drive into 
Laos by South .Vietnamese forces, military sources said today. 

With more than 10,000 South Vietnamese reinforcements and 
hundreds of U.S. helicopters reported preparing for a new drive 
toward Scpone, Laotian Premier j 


Prince Souvahna Phouma was 
disclosed to have appealed toj 
U.N. Secretary General U Thant j viernaraese 
for .... <■— 



Fourth Case Abandoned 

The ■ sources said the South 
infantrymen left the 
'old 
raft 
at ers 



but a. South Vietnamese infantry 
unit of 000 men abandoned, an- 
other fire support base in the 
bogged down fight to cut the 
‘communists'’ supply lines, front 
'dispatchc-s reported. 

The South Vietnamese incur- 
sion by 15,000 men has been 
stalled for two weeks lG railos 
■ inside the border. The main tar- 
get 
F ' 
c 

mil 

.tain passes open from the north. 

Guerrillas at Muong Phine 

Military sources in Saigon said 
the Laotian hill tribssme n 
trained, financed and equipped 
by the Central Intelligence 
Agency, had been moved to 
block the road junction of Muong 
Phine in' Laos, another cross- 
roads of the trail wc-st of Scpone. 

North-south Route 23 and 
east-west Route 9 — the axis of 
the South Vietnamese drive into 
Lacs — cross at Muong Phine. 
about 10 air miles southwest of 
Scpone.' ■, 

Its capture would block a ma- 
jor sector of the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail. Communist supplies were 
reported passing through there 
after South Vietnamese cut 
Highway 914. 

Spokesmen said the guerrillas 
in one operation last week de- 
stroyed a dozen Communist sup- 
ply trucks, blow up a bridge and 
drove, off the security detail ( 
guarding the North Vietnamese r 
convoy. . " . ' > 

UPI Correspondent Kim V/il- 
lerison reported from Vientiane 
that Souvn-mia disclosed his ap- 
peal to Thant in a speech to 
students, made public today, in 
the Laotian capital. 


base the South Vietnamese have 
abandoned under Communist 
fire in a week. . 

Sources also reported that 
10,090 South Vietnamese rein- 
forcements arc being sent to aid 
the stared drive in Laos. 

(Pentagon press spokesman.' viclory 
Jerry. W. Fricdbcirn, when asked, scen3 0 f th 


the Laotian 'operation, but' re- 
fused to say how many. Other 
sources said they would replace 
those shot down and also would 
increase the fleet, which num- 
bered about 600 at the start of 
the Laotian operation, AP said.) 

The Hotel 2 base was evacuated 
yesterday by two battalions of 
1st infantry division troops, who 
walked out carrying their 
wounded, the sources said. 

The South Vetnamese aban- 
doned. a damaged ?2, million 
CIM3 Sea Stallion troop-carry- 
ing helicopter to prevent its fall- 
ing into enemy hands. They 
also destroyed a 155-mrn. how- 

lf UPI correspondent Joseph W. 
Galloway said they fought their 
way to the bordci; post of Ham 
Ng'ui in South Vietnam, carry- 
in* mon who had been wounded 
as long as three days ago. 

The artillery base is about /.0 
■miles southeast of hill 31, a noth.- 
cr South Vietnamese combat 
base overrun Thursday by North 
Vietnamese troops, and tanas 
and the scene of bitter fighting 
over the weekend 


Claim Vietory 

South Vietnam today claimed 
ictory in. that four-day boUte, 
first major fighting 


The ■ first reinforcements, 
more than a battalion of South 
Vietnamese marines, were air- 
lifted to the big base . at K'ne 
Sanh 12 miles from'the Laotian 
border yesterday and flown into 
Laos aboard an armada of heli- 
copters. 

According to military sources 
the reinforcements are heeded 
to meet a threat posed by an 
estimated seven North Vietnam- 
ese regiments and tank units op- 
erating along Route 9 inside 
Laos. 

The South Vietnamese opera- 
tion has been stalled about 16 
miles across- the border for near- 
ly two weeks. 

Lt. Gen. James W. Sutherland, 
commander of the 9,000-man 
American team which is 'sup- 
porting the South Vietnamese in 
the Laotian invasion, said in Khe 
Sanh that the offensive “lias not 
gone as well as we intended.” 

However, he said, it is an 
over-all success. 

Major fighting has been under- 
way for more than a week cen- 
tered around several key spots 
oil Route 9, including Ilill 31. 



Laos, replied, “I have absolutely 
'nothing here to .substantial : 
those stories.” 

(Fricdhiem, did not rule out 
future movements of additional 
troops in . to Laos.) 

Official spokesmen said -320 
South Vietnamese soldiers have 
been 

Laot . ... 

wounded and 99 missing m ac- 
tion. They said 3,113 Communist 
troops had been slain in the 
campaign. 

' 38 Copters Officially Lost . 

The U.S. command put ■Ameri- 
can losses at 40 dead, 35 wound- 
ed and IS missing in action. The 
Command said an Army UH1 
Iluey helicopter was shot, down 
over Laos yesterday, wounding 
. a’ 1 crewman. 

Spokesmen said it was the 3otn 
American, chopper destroyed m 
support of the Laotian operation 
in addition to two U.S. lets. ' taius 

(Maj. Richard Gardner, a 
spokesman for the U.S. Com-;. Not 
mand, said 1,400 of the enemy 
had been killed by American air 
strikes, the Associated Press re- 
ported. 


armored column, said Souui 
ii-.5inc\w troops are in the 


es 

Vietnamese - 
area of HU1 31 today, but hoc on 
the bill itself. The Uortn Viet- 
namese withdrew.. 

The Communist Patliet -Rao 
•said their forces captured ,fooi: 


been destroyed in southern Laos 
since South Vietnamese forces 
moved into the area Feb. 8. 

A broadcast communique by 
the Pathet Lao said those cap- 
tured at Hill 31 included the 
colonel who commanded the 3rd 
South Vietnamese Paratroop 
Brigade. 

Col. Luat said he saw more 
than 15 Communist PT78 tanks 
go up in flames in the battle of 
Hill 31 but he- did not see a 
single man leave the tanks. 

“It was remarkable. The 
were burning,' but kept 
moving and firing,” he said. 

one ' crewmen got out of , 
; those tanks. I think their leaders 
locked the tank doors before the 
battle.”' 

South Vietnam was- reported 


(Gardner also said additional rushing the 10,000 men into 
....... UjiH hp.en i r* f I'nininfArPO 1 


American helicopters had been Laos to reminforce that 16,000- 
moved to Khe Sanh to.siipport man task force trying to cut the 

Hp Chi Minh Trail supply sys- 
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By Richard E. Ward • ••* • •. 

- The U..S.rsponsore<j invasion of Laos plainly reveals that the 
■ White House still nurtures illusions of a U.S. military victory in 

Indochina. ' . ■ ■ j 

U.S. actions under the Nixon administration closely parallel 
the self-delusion of French policy before France’s final defeat in 
Indochina in 1954. The lastcst events can be better understood in 
■light of this historical parallel, especially because of Washington s 
efforts at' mystification— the lies about U.S. aims and actions 
intended to- lull to sleep the American people and world opinion, 
overwhelmingly opposed to U.S. intervention and aggression in 
\ Indochina. \ - 

.After decisive Vietnamese victories in 1950, the resistance 
‘-proved that it had the ability to check any French oifensive, and 
i final victory for the Vietnamese became only a question of time, 

I which always runs. in favor of the popular forces in a peoples war. 
Ignoring this reality, and prodded by U.S. pressure and dollars, 
Paris kept vainly searching for a position of .strength or an even 
more illusory military victory. A comparable situation has existed 
in Indochina since 196S, when the National Liberation Front of 
South Vietnam mounted its Te t offensive, lire DRV defeated the 
U,S. air war and the Pathct Lao achieved important victories in 
Labs. • .■ 

’’ During the first resistance war of the Indochinese peoples, the 
"French government, like the U.S. today, kept issuing a steady 
stream of false communiques about imaginary gains, minimizing 
■and disguising French losses and setbacks. And when, the 
Vietnamese resistance joined forces with the Pathet Lao, Paris 
accused the DRV '(the Vietminh) of “invading” Laos. That 
proved to be the final self-deception for the French before, their 
defeat at Dienbienphu. Today, the three peoples of Indochina, 
• again confronting a common aggressor, are fully justified in 
providing each other mutual aid, a truth which Washington is 
-trying to obfuscate. . 

Just as the French efforts to hold .all of Indochina set the stage 
for France’s fin-al defeat, the full-scale extension of the war to 
, Laos and Cambodia by the Nixon administration may well be the 
'prelude for the final act of Washington’s hopes for maintaining 
, hegemony in Indochina. . A . y- 5 . V.. 

Public in ths'dark ..- • V ■"•••. . 

This may not be' readily evident here while Washington is 
doing everything in its power to keep the press and public in th<- 
dark about what is happening in Laos and Indochina as a who c- 
Washington is desperately trying to disguise the extent o " 
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involvement and .U.S. and Saigon losses in Laos. For example, as 
of Feb. 19, the U.S. command in Saigon officially staled that 
only 12 U.S. helicopters had been lost in the current invasion of 
Laos and an additional six had bee : n lost in related operations in 
northern South Vietnam. ' Rut the Fc'o. 20 ■ Y/ashington Post, 
quoting a Reuters dispatch, reported that “reliable U.S. sources in 
Saigon*’ said “that well over 50 U.S. helicopters had been downed 
in the Laotian operation. 

The' catalog of U.S. lies is virtually endless. The Nixon 
administration says that the invasion of ■ Laos is a test oi 
•’Vietnainization,” that no U.S. “ground forces” are participating 
in it. If that were true, why are U.S. journalists prevented from 
observing what is taking place along the “Ho Chi Minh trail?” Ant 
what -are the thousands x>f U.S. troops doing in and around 
Khesanh in what is an intrinsic part of the Laos invasion? 

• Actually, U.S. units are participating in the invasion on a large 
scale,' which is not to speak of U.S. “Green Berets” that have 
been operating in Laos for years and are involved in the current 
operation as well. Most of the actual fighting in Laos may be 
given over to Saigon’s forces, but without U.S. “Gieen Berets 
that could not have moved into Laos. According to estimates of 
the U.S. press, approximately 500 U.S. helicopters arc making 
over 1000 sorties per day into Laos, ferrying in supplies and 
troops and bringing the deacf out. These are Saigon’s “elite’ 
forces that are being brought to battle in Laos, and they have 
been pinned down from the start. The truth has begun to leal; og't 
from Western sources despite the lies and news blackout.. 

First, it was bad weather, that allegedly had slowed down the 
elite. of Saigon’s 'army, - who apparently are incapable of going into 
battle without U.S. helicopters. Then came'the absurd claim that 
the advance was slowed by the need to inventory tire huge caches 
of weapons rind food being seized in Laos. One Saigon spokesman 
got carried away on this theme, claiming that men. and supplies, 
corning from the North were literally falling into the laps of 
Saigon forces astride the “Ho Chi Minh trail.” . . . 

■ The latest Western press reports more realistically indicated 
that the fog and mist impeding the invasion was invented by U.S. 
and Saigon military spokesmen. If the actual extent of casualties 
waS not revealed, by the weekend it was impossible to concc.a! the 
fact that Saigon casualties' were “heavy,” and that earlier reports 
’of 'Saigon success were pure myths. The invasion is meeting 
extremely heavy resistance on the ground and in the air, _ 


Reality creeps in 

- As the U.S. -Saigon drive ground to a halt last weekend, 
American news analysts began to perceive some of the realities of 
the resistance in Laos. Washington Post staff writer George C. 
"Wilson reasoned that Saigon’s tough sledding in Laos was in part, 
due to “two week’s” advance warning Hanoi had to prepare fore 
the invasion. Wilson further observed in the Feb. 21 Post: 
“Helicopters .are running into the deadliest fire so far in the- 
Indochina war,” which could prove fatal to a strategy based on. 
use. of' helicopters; “the South Vietnamese are spread out in a 
.vulnerable" thin line” having “no wedge with a secure rear;” and 
weather and the geography of the area give B-52s, jet fighters and 
helicopter gunships “limited usefulness.” . '• 

'. Despite these-ob’servatons, Wilson thought it is too early to say 
if. Saigon and Washington had miscalculated, perhaps because he 
is not fully aware of capabilities of the resistance in Laos, lie 
;6mpietely omits any mention of the' Tathet Lao and ascribes 
m$OcOfi6<QiROl007©QCb1l0.OO4e6 if this were true, 
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By Wilfred Burchett 
. Guard inn .sto ff cone spoil den t 


Paris 


A military disaster -of Dicnbienphu-proportions is 
building lip around President Nixon’s Laotian invasion 
•force. . _ . - • ... 

Saigon’s units are isolated from each other and also 
from, their command, posts and supply bases. They are 
encircled and being cut to - pieces unit by unit. A 
‘‘Ranger’’ unit of 'over 1 000 men was being wiped out in 
.such an "action Feb. 20-21. The extent- of the disaster is 
being, hushed up in Saigon where political tempers are 
rising as news of a similar disaster in the “Fishhook” 


area in Cambodia is leaking through.- 


.Contrary to' propaganda communiques, puppet units- 
in' Laos have not advanced from their original positions 
■'since 'the operation started. They have not cut the “Ho 
Chi Minh trail.” The only thing being cut is Highway 9 
along which they were to "stage their “victory advance.” 
It has been cut between them and their rear supply bases, 
and it has also been solidly blocked in front of them. 

Instead of reducing supplies to the resistance forces, 
the. result of the operation thus far has been to put more 
.weapons, munitions and other supplies into their hands 
in the -past c'ouple of weeks than could have come down 
the “Ho Chi Minh trail” in a couple of months. 

: - . Anti-aircraft fire, from perfectly camouflaged batter- 
ies in'hillside caves, is so intense and accurate that. planes 
and" helicopters cannot drop their supplies with 
accuracy-i-or land to evacuate the puppet , dead and 
wounded. Ofteji supplies are dropped haphazardly as 
soon as anti-aircraft fire is spotted. Losses are. now so 
heavy that pilots are now refusing to fly. missions. 'A 
helicopter unit commander was interviewed on British 
. television admitting this, stating that' pilots refusing to 
fly were being put on “perimeter defense” duties. 

Parallels with Disnbionphu - ' - 

There are a number of parallels with the French 
defeat at Dienbienphu. First, like France’s -ill-fated 
Navarre plan of which Dienbienphu- was the key 
element, the strategy behind the current operation was 
conceived in Washington. - Second, about the same 
number of troops were involved— about 16,000 at 
Dienbienphu and about 20,000 in the Laotian operation. 
Third, what was intended as a key offensive operation 
quickly bogged down into a desperate defensive action 
both in' 1954 and 1971. Fourth, elite troops were used 
at Dienbienphu and now in the current drive. The 
French put the best they h,ad into Dienbienphu, which 
in part was why they had to quit the war after the loss 

responsible for the defense of I Corps just south of the 


1 7th parallel, and elite commando, parachute and 
marine units earmarked for the defense of Saigon. Fifth, 
like Dienbienphu, the current Operation is dependent on 
airborne supplies, and thus the weather factor becomes 
important. Sixth and most' important, Gen. Creighton 
Abrams, like Gen. Navarre, made the same subjective 
blunder of underestimating his opponent. . . 

The resistance forces have been expecting this"; 
operation for a long time and were in no way caught by 
surprise. They knew that plans for a thrust into Laos 
were originally thought up by Gen. William Westmore- 
land, then commander in Saigon, who ordered the 
original buildup at Khesanh for this purpose. It was to 
have been launched. in.November 1967 but the National 
Liberation Front spoiled- it by encircling Khesanh, 
transforming it from an offensive to g . defensive' 
■operation and springing the Loc Ninh and Plei Mei 
battles in October-November 1967. The original West- 
moreland plan, evolved into the present form last year, 
•was given the green light by Nixon at the beginning of 
this year and received a final touching-up when Defense 
Secretary Melvin Laird visited Saigon in mid-January. 

To make things'even clearer, two U.f>. aircraft carriers 
steamed into the Gulf of Tonkin on Jan. 30, with news 
of a third one (with- 1500 Marines on board) 
ostentatiously for “intimidation” purposes also on its 
way to the gulf. The Pentagon was obviously following 
it's own propaganda line that North Vietnam was 
suifering from a “crisis in morale.”- - - 

Between Jan. 30 and Feb. 3, elements of the 
America!, 1.01st Airborne and the 5th Infantry (mech- 
anized) divisions— over 10,000 troops in all-plus about 
20,000 puppet troops from the Saigon 1st Division, and- 
a brigade each of Rangers, parachutist's and marines were 
brought from Hue,- Danang and other bases in I Corps to 
Dong Ha and from there along Highway 9 to Khesanh. 
U.S. engineers on Feb. 5 -started to repair the old 
Khesanh air field to accommodate as many, as 40 huge 
C-l 23 cargo planes. . ' •' . . ' - ' 


Increased 'bombing '. » E ’ : - 

By the time the invasion started on Feb. 8, there had 
been 117 days of continuous bombing raids against 
Laos, averaging "about . 300 missions 'and 3000 tons of 
bombs daily. After advance parties were airlifted on Feb. 

7 to prepare landing pads, about 400 -helicopters were 
employed on Feb, S to set the invaders .down at three 
main points-Ban Dong, almost astride Highway 9, Lang 
Sen to the north and Ca Khi to the south of the 
highway. A few small reconnaissance groups. were also 
parachuted into the vicinity .of Tchepone, a bombed-out 
town officially designated as the first • target of the 

operation which was -“encircled” within the first '48 
hours, Saigon spokesmen stated. - 

Anticipating the invasion and knowing' that its main 
strategic aim was to cut Indochina in two, by ‘securing 
the line from Q Liang Tri ' in South Vietnam to 
Savannakhct near the Thai border with' Laos, the Pathet 
Lao forces on Jan. 27-drove right wing Laotian and Thai 
forces out of Moung Piialane,- also on Highway 9, 
between Tchepone apd Savannakhct. This was to block 
any attempt by Thai troopsho link up with the Saigon 
invaders. ' ■ ■ 

. The resistance forces engaged the advance parties on 
Feb. 7 and the main body the next day while they -were 

;r ftwiijffiotiiifi 

Feb. S, 22 helicopters downed; Feb. 10, 42 helicopters 
downed (at Ban Dong and Ca Khi). 
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SOUTH VIETNAM 

The massive Washington-led invasion of Laos bogged 
down last week and President Nixon admitted the 
■ bombing of the three countries of Vietnam, Cambodia and 
. Laos would continue to be unlimited. At the same time, 
several ground actions were reported in South Vietnam. 

By Feb. 18 fire support-base Scotch in northern South 
Vietnam had been surrounded for three days. A base for 
American troops, 'it is 10 miles northwest of the main 
jumping-off base into Laos-Khesanh. . . . U.S. and' 
Saigon troops lost 500 tons of artillery shells and tear gas 
canisters, when an. ammunition dump outside Quangtri 

blew up There were five attacks in three days on U.S. - 

military vehicles in Saigon. On Feb. 17 firebombs were 
. hurled against the fence surrounding the U.S. embassy in 
Saigon. Two youths who threw the homemade bombs and 
fled on motorcycles scattered leaflets as they left, calling ■ 
on people to burn U.S. vehicles throughout Saigon' in 
retaliation against the sending of "South Vietnamese 
mercenaries” into Laos and the killing of civilians by a 

U.S. soldier in Quinhon The Gl who' killed a' 

Vietnamese youth in Quinhon Dec. 10 was convicted this 
month of negligent homicide, sentenced to six months in 
prison, fined $360 and reduced from Pfc. to private. He 
shot the boy in an alleged attempt to prevent other hungry 
teenage boys near a Buddhist school from taking C-rations 
from a military truck. . . . Several hundred forced labor 
companies in the Saigon army are made up of captured 
deserters, the New York Times reported. Those "field 
labor battalions," comprised of many men who have 
deserted for religious reasons, are assigned some of the 
most dangerous jobs of the war an.d suffer high fatalities. , 
Without weapons and not allowed to speak to other 
soldiers, they bring water to the front lines, carry the dead ' 
from combat and run errand’s. Since by decree of puppet 
president Nguyen Van Thieu, the deserters' deaths are not 
reported, the men use the buddy system: when one is 
killed a friend writes the family telling where the body is 
buried so it can be reburied properly later on! Sentences to 
the forced labor battalions are usually for three years, the 

report said, but often service is extended for five Jack 

Anderson revealed in his Washington Pderry-Go-Round / 
column "a top CIA pilot [stationed in Thailand] can make V 
as much as $ ICO, 000 a year flying high hazard missions" in 
the CIA s Air America planes. "Station all.owances"of up 
to $320 a month are paid additionally. ! . . The U.S. is 
financing the Saigon regime's notorious jails, according to 
the National Liberation Front's English-language news- 
paper, South Vietnam in Struggle. It said the U.S. paid 
$9.9 million for the current fiscal year to maintain the 
regime's 41 prisons. • ' -• , 
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by ..Keyes Beech 
Nqi/yNeivs Foreign Service 

BAN SON, Laos —-. Once 
again.: the North. .Vietnamese 
are on" the offensive in the wild 
anoi'-iriouiUaftioiis country of 
•. nop.thiasteni Laos. 

Once again the Meo families . 

■ atCy fleeing to the valleys from 
thijirjnoiu:tain homes, leaving 
.behind-, their able-bodied- men 
and hoys fc fight. 

■ But this time there is a dif- 
ference, After a decade of Bit- 
terViighting and nearly 10,000 
WiUio-ia.d, the Meos are dis- 
co[it ; age'd and dispirited. 

YEAR , AFiCER year, the 
North Vietnamese . have sys- 
tematically squeezed the Meos 
. Into an'evsr smaller space. 

“We are .running out of 
places to hide,” said, a Mco 
chief. “We also are running 
out of sons.” . .-'I y ! M. 

“This year it looks as though 
Hanoi is determined to break 
the ". back of Meo resistance 
"once, and for ail,” said Edwin 
T. McKeithen, 29, of Old 
Greenwich, Conn"., a U.S. AID. 
field worker who has spent six 
years in Laos. : 

At. the moment, the -United 
States is supplying rice and 
other . essentials to approxK 
matejy 200,000 refugees in. 
northeastern Laos—about 35,- 
, CpO'h'rnorc .than three months. 

a " \ 

Jsoughly half of these peophs 1 
hre'i.Meos, the opium-growing” • 

mountaineers who for years 

have borne >^p|ifo>|/et|tFor Release 2001/03/04 : 


clandestine U.S.-backed “for* 
gotfen war” in northern Laos!' ' 

' APPROXIMATELY 30,000 ; 
refugees have been resettled in 
this lovely little valley 00 miles 
northeast of Vientiane. Some 
of jmrn are no longer consid- 
ered' refugees since they have 

been here for three years or 
more. 

But at the CIA-backed Meo^ 
base at Long Cheng, 22 miles 
to the northeast, fresh refu- 
gees have begun to trickle into 
the area. Ban Son serves as 
the nerve center for the Amer- 
ican effort to cope with the ref- 
ugee problem. _ ...... 

Of the estimated 250,000 Meo 
in Laos there is hardly a fami- 
ly that has not lost one or 
more of its members to the in- 
vading North Vietnamese. 
Over the last decade the royal 
Laotian government has paid 
death benefits for 9,700 wav 
dead; mostly Meos. 

“But that ■ figure by no 
means accounts for all die 
Meo losses,” McKeithen said. 
“In many cases no death ben- 
efits were paid.” . ( 


■■ U IMPORTANT,” 
T'AcNe-ith-iu continued, “the 
MeC ’lose from 20' to 15 per- 
cent of their population during ■ 
every forced migration. Sonic 
die from, malaria and dysente- 
ry 'and. pneumonia! Others die 
-because they simply lose the; 
will to live ones they . .are 
forced from their traditional 
homes'.” , 

■ Unless forced to, the Meos 
•refuse to live at altitudes bo 
low 3,000 feet. When- forced 
into refugee centers in the val- 
leys they often migrate back to 
the nfeayest mountaintdp. 

, “1 know of some Meos who 
iave kiPed -at least 10 North 
Vietnamese for every man 
they’ve lost,” said McKeithen.' 
“But what does -it gain them if 
the North Vietnamese keep 
coming?” 1 . ' . '. 

THE LAST remaining Meo 
stronghold in northeastern 
Laos is at Long Cheng, where 
the cocky little Mco general, 
Vang Pao appears to be deter- 
mined to hold out. 

Vang Pao. has about 3,000 
troops, but only 40 per cent of 
these are Meo. The remainder 
are a mixed bag of Thais, Lao- 
tians and other tribal groups, 
i. “There is little doubt that 
the North Vietnamese can take 
Long Cheng — if they are pre- 
pared to pay the price,” said a 
U.S. military source. “But the 
price will be high.” 

But to the primitive. Meos, 
who wish only to be left alone,’ 
Long Cheng has no . signifi- 
cance.' They are tired' of war 
and .only, want to find some 
mountain tops' where - they can 
live in peace, ' • 
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BY GEORGE iUcARTIIUB 

Times Staff Writer 4 


■NIIA TfiANG, South Vietnam — 

■ The faliled Green Berets, possibly 
the only American soldiers who 
iliked this war, made their formal 
farewells Wednesday. -There were a 
i few half-hidden tears as the band' 
played but no regrets. ' j 

;. Col. Michael Healy, a rumpled, ! 
deep-throated soldier, stood beneath 
a drizzling rain and said the final 
words: 

"Our job is done. We can withdraw 
fixyu the battlefield with our; heads 
' high and pride in the gallant officers . 
' and men of- the 5th Special Forces 
Group." ■ . . 

It was a brief moment in history, a 
fool note perhaps, and the words 
were appropriate. The rhetoric 
would have sounded' false in other 
units which have long since lost 
most of their identity- in Vietnam.' 
But the Green Berets, battered - 
thought they were, played their own 
game to the end, : . . ' 

Dignitaries Absent 
, Though U.S. Ambassador Ells- 
worth Bunker and military com- 
mander Gen. Creighton W. Abrams ' 
were invited to the filial parade at 
Green Beret headquarters, neither 
attended. It didn’t matter to the 
close-knit hand of sturdy men talk-- 


ing about such places as Loc Ninh, 


Bu Dop or Lang Vei. It was as if the 
Green Berets .were saying goodby to 
themselves. 

They were on their good behavior, ■ 
though some admitted hangovers 
from a private party Tuesday. The- 
small, white-painted compound, the- 
.neatest military camp in South Viet-’, 
ram, was spotless. A camouflage ' 
cargo parachute was spread over a 
bit of . grass where drinks were 
served. There was pink champagne 
and succulent lobster lifted Wedncs- 

■ day morning from the South. China 
’•Sea by Nha Twang fishermen. There 
I were. even big dolphins carved in icc 
• by a Green Beret rifleman. • 

; It was a far cry from the John 
- Wayne days when small teams of 
1 Special Forces troopers recruited 

nictley be. d AppP(5V©diFOtP 

■ fend remote camps along the 1 
. det 


j Through those lean years every 
Green Beret in almost 100 such 
; camps, knew' he probably could be 
■ overrun — if the enemy wanted to 
pay the price. At places like Bu 
Prang, shelled and besieged for 45 
days, life literally depended on the 
flick of an eyelash. The Green Ber- 
ets, who seldom numbered more 
than about 1,500 men in Vietnam, 
left 700 dead, mostly in camps like 
that. ' . 

L’nlike most Army units, '■ the 
Green Berets remember such tilings 
a's vivid, only-yesterday experien- 
ces. Their memory is active since 
nobody much pays any attention to 
a Special Forces type on his first 
tour. They keep coming hack and a 
few have served eight and even nine 
years in Vietnam. 

•Sgt. 1 C. Antonio J. Coelho, a 4-1- 
year-old who has been a Green Beret 
since (heir earliest days,, is more or 
less typical. He resigned from The 
Army a few years ago but came back 
’because I missed these so-and-sos." 

A stocky short-spoken 
man, Coelho stood at at- 
tention with the staff Wed- 
nesday to. get the last me- 
dal which will he present- 
ed at a Special Forces for- 
mation in Vietnam. It was 
the -.Distinguished Service 
Cross, the nation's second 
highest combat medal, 
given Coelho for t w o 
rescue missions only last 
August. Twice lie led heli- 
coptered teams through 
hails of fire to save both 
American and Vietnamese 
soldiers. 

The. Vietnamese were 
members of the Civilian 
Irregular Defense Groups 
which are the pride of the 
Green Berets. Though 
they are frequently called 
mercenaries, the CID&s 
are mainly Monlagnard or 
ethnic Cambodian peo- 
ples' who choose the Speci 

r-, 1 rt f VlOII l~'t 


Saigon Conflict 
"We took them out of 
loincloths and put them - 


al Forces rather than face 
the South Vietnamese 
draft. 

The Green Berets 
formed fierce attachments 
to the CIDGs, mainly to 
the simple, sturdy tribes- 
man of the highlands. Al- 
most every Green Beret 
sports one or more of the 
hand -hammered , copper, 
and bronze bracelets the 
Montagnards give away as. 
tokens of esteem (along 
with .lots of rice wine 


into uniforms and now 
they are elite forces," Col. 
Healy says. "It does some- 
tiling to you to remember 
the old days and then see 
some of them now wearing 
officers' shoulder boards. 
They are no longer social 
outcasts, they are part of 
the country." 

In those early days Ilea- 
ly referred to, the" Green 
Berets got into trouble sid- 
ing with the Montagnards 
in their fights with the 
Saigon government. The 
conflict sometimes had hu- 
morous aspects. 

In those mixed up days 
the Central Intelligence 
Agency was actually pay- 
ing the salaries of the 
CIDG troops and the mo- 
ney came down through 
the Green Berets to be dis- 
tributed . by the South 
■ Vietnamese officers who 
were nominally in com- 
mand.- The South Vietna- 
mese - w o.u 1 d frequently 
pocket much of the mo- : 
ney. One Special ’ Forces 
captain, who was unable 
to get his counterpart to 
cooperate in properly pav- 
ing the. Loops, used a 
: blunt solution. ■ 

One month on payday he 
called the camp together 
and explained what had 
. been happening. Then he 
put the money — about S5,- 
000 worth of Vietnamese 
piasters — in a gasoline 
soaked pit and burned it 
all. Next month, with the 
camp near mutiny, the 
South Vietnamese captain 
agreed to set up a reaso- 
nable accounting system. 

Tnc loyalty of the Green 
Berets for the CIDGs, 
whom they affectionately 
call "I r ards," a shortening 
of the French pronuncia- 
tion for Montagnards, is 
evident in other ways. Of 
the nine Medals of Honor 
won by Green. Berets in 
Vietnam, (four posthu- 
mously), four were won by 
men risking their lives to 
save their CIDG comrades. 

Large Command 
At the peak of Special 
-Forces strength in South 
Vietnam thiaT 


these and the Green Ber- 
ets were advisers, but in 
practice the bird colonel 
who c b m m a n cl e d the 
Green Berets from Nha 
T rang controlled, more 
troops than any American 
divisional general in the 
country. .■ 

This gave the " Green 
Berets much of their cha- 
racter. They wore bronze 
bracelets, .ate Vietnamese 
and Montngnard food and 
bragged about their capa- 
city for rice wine. (They 
also usually had the’ host 
food in the country in 
their own messes. It was a 
poor Special Forces camp 
that hadn't scrounged ice- 
boxes, stoves and whatnot. 
One camp in the delta spir- 
ited a Chinese cook from 
Saigon and. kept him .as a 
well-paid but restive pri- 


soner for months. A guard 


bor- 


^2Wf)®3W% ?qiA-RDP&Q,T 

aurally at coremomM ' Technically South Vietna 

exentsg ' z mese were in command of mur< 2ering a suspected 


was sent with him on the 
infrequent times he was 
given leave). 

The funding of the CIDG 
the CIA was an early 
■example of. the embarrass- 
ing marriage of conve- 
nience between the Green 
Berets and "the spooks." 

In the delta ■ regions 
where . the _ CID.G . troopers 
were ethnic Cambodians, 
they were also mostly at 
least nominal members of 
the "Khmer Serai," a free 
Cambodia m o v e m ent 
headed by Son Ngoe Than. 
In effect, while denying all 
such charges, the CIA and 
the Green Berets created 
almost a 1 private army of 
Cambodians, to the natur- 
al chagrin of then ruling 
Prince Norodom Sihan- 
ouk. 

V 7 hen 1 Sihanouk w a s 
ousted last March Than 
soon surfaced as an "advi- 
ser" to the new regime and- 
five battalions of CIDG. 
troopers, now called 
Khmer Krom, quickly went 
to serve' "the new Cambodia 
government. They were, in 
fact, considered the only 
dependable troops the 
Phnom Penh regime then 
had. 

The. liaison with the CIA 
flared into a major embar- 
rassment almost two years 
sgo when eight 'Green Ber- , 
ets, including their re- 
spected and rising com- 
, T ww]“i6CoJ, Robert B. 
Rbeault, were accused of 
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double agent. The CIA Ihe fen' hundred Green 
•convincingly denied any . Beret - officers remaining 
Jnvolvcmpnl but the suspi- there will be absorbed by 
I cion lingers. „ /_ j other units. They may stiil ' 

j Although the charges' ' .' 'vc&r the Special Forces - 
were finai|'y dismissed,- an- patch 1 but the beret caii be 
other suspicion lingers vorn only by members • 

that- Gen.. Abrams, an old- serving with an active - 

fashioned ground soldier, tmit. 

was out to bring the free- ■ Meanwhile, the remain- 

wheeling Green Berets to' tug Green Berets are 

heel. This, too, has been housekeepers, with nolh- 

deniecl but it rankled some mg to do but prepare their 

Wednesday when Abrams camp for some other out- 

canceled bis scheduled ap- fit- . 

pearance at Is'ha Trang "It's sad, you've got to 

and sent instead LI. Gen. admit it," said Hcaly. . 

William. McCaffrey , com-', ’’But we go on." 
manclei’! of the Army's ^ ’J’he_ chaplain, Roman 
housekeeping command in Catholic Rev. .Michael Or- 
Victnam. . . ' tiz, a' two-tour man. in 

It was also noted that Vietnam birnsclf, went to 
Green Beret records still the Book of Timothy for 
proudly list Col. Rheault the appropriate passage to 
as a former commander of read to the sad men in'ca- 
tlie 5th Special Forces niouflage fatigues stand- 
Group (another former hag in the rain. Quoting 
commander is retired Col. Ban), he said: 

Jonathan Ladd, -who is ,'"f have fought the good 
how the American milita- f'ght. I have finished the 
ry pro-consul . in Cambo- ( '°. ui 'se. I have kept the 
.dial, ' ■ ' faith. For the rest, there is 

" The Green Beret spokes- laid_ up for me a crown of • 

men, ■ howevei'j were at justice." 
pains to play down such With that, the half-hour 
in e m o r ics Wednesday. ceremony was over. Offici- 
They pointed out that ■’hy, the proud role of the 
Abrams’ picture was Green Berets in Vietnam 

proudly displayed in the ‘"■’ as ended. - 

final issue of' their in- 
house . magazine (along 
witln. one. of the long-time 
Green Beret house moth- 
ers, Martha Raye). lie also 
recently spent the night at 

‘their, command post, .one : . 

of the few times in Viet- 
nam that Abrams has ever 
honored a unit by staying 
overnight. ./ 

• Conscious of the disillu- 
sionment with Vietnam 
that has set in, the Green 
Berets now emphasize 
their’ "nation-building” 
role. With some justifica- 
tion they . point to in- 
numbrable -projects they 
have sponsored in Vict- 

nam. . .' . 

, And they private] y 
mourn that all this will 
now be .absorbed by the 
A r m y and the famed 
Green Beret headgear will 
soon' disappear after a de- 
tacle in .Vietnam. - 

Remnant Absorbed - 

Within .two weeks Col. " • 

Healy will head home 
with the .unit's proud co- 
lors, headed for Ft. Bragg, ■ . 

N.C. When the colors for- 
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U S ah' support of South Vietnamese 
efforts to cut the IIo Chi. Minh Trail in 
Laos and by nonpartisan unity behind 
our President and Commander in Chief. 

Administration spokesmen have said 
1 repeatedly they are convinced that cut- 
ting off the major supply line of the 
North Vietnamese, the Ho Chi Mmh 
Trail complex, will, more than any other 
single effort in Indochina, bring a quick 
end to tire Vietnam war 



enemy's rale of loss Is currently running at 
an average of 100 men per day.' And this Is 
the proportional equivalent, for North Viet- 
nam, of an American loss of 1,000 men per 
day. Meanwhile, General Tri's losses have 
been painful but small. 

THIS almost-ignored Cambodia campaign, 
therefore, has very rgeat potential meaning. 
If all goes well (and that is always a very 
big “if") .the enemy’s forces In Cambodia 
will be torn to ribbons, and their laboriously 
established new bas,e areas will be knocked 


Id to the Vietnam war. . t 9 smithereens. Tills call happen before the 

I question, then, why war critics both present dry season ends. Already, moreover. 
Inside and outside the Congress criticize *,«• MrinmiM «n the acid. General 
our President for supplying U.S. air sup- 
port to the Laos trail mission when it 
appears to' offer the greatest hope for 
bringing our boys home sooner. 

Mr. President, I object to the repeated 
Implications that the President is com- 


S.TATIN' 

T A 1 jbo.i R 00670601 crooi -6 . 

An administration spokesman report! 
the combined, efforts of South Victl 
. names© ground troops and U.S. air sup- 
port are inflicting heavy enemy losses. 
The enemy reportedly has lost in excess 
of 2,000 men. while U.S. losses were less 
than 3 percent of that figure. 

Mr. President, a year-and-a-half ago 
I personally visited with South Viet- 
namese General Lam. He convinced me 
his troops are dedicated to their mission 
of defending their country and would 
continue that effort to the limit of their 
capability. They arc dedicated to retain- 
ing their freedom, and I am convinced 
that they will accomplish their mission 
by assuring the security of their country. 
The administration has repeatedly em- 
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mitting the United States to greater in- 
volvement in' Indochina rather than 
working toward phasing out our in- 
. volvemcnt. . 

Certainly, the facts do not hear out 
such implications. These facts are clearly 
set out in a column by Joseph Alsop in 
the Washington Post of February 22. I 
ask unanimous consent that this article 
be published in the Record. 

' There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: ' ■ , . _ 

, Light, and Heavy News 

■ ' (By Joseph Alsop) 

If there is anything more trivial than yes- 
terday’s newspaper column, it is hard to 
know what it may be. Yet an old column by 
this reporter has just brought down the 
thunders of four admired colleagues— an 
honor indeed! 

It would not be worth mentioning, except 
that it has a certain symbolic significance. 
Rightly or wrongly, after all, the United 


by their performance in the field, General 
Tri’s troops have strikingly proved the worth 
of President Nixon's scheme of Vietnamiza- 
tion. 

As to the concurrent invasion of Laos, to 

cut the Ho Chi Minh trail-complex. It lias A uc aullllil!i5l , iawull 1Jao 

caused more public turmoil than General p hns j 2ec j it j ias pu t no ground troops in 
Tris operation in Cambodia. But theie has f , , intmlivu of rlnina =0 

been an almost equal paucity of information Lacs and has no intentions of do u . 


about its nature and its meaning. 

The Laos operation’s risks should not be 
underrated, to begin with. If the South Viet- 
namese under General Iloang Xuan Lem at- 
tain their ultimate objectives, they will own 
a swathe of the trail-complex about 50 miles 
wide and 35 miles deep. That means the 
equivalent of two South Vietnamese divi- 
sions holding a salient whose northern and 
southern flanks will each be 35 miles long — 
and in very rough, enemy-infested country! 

The very fact that General Creighton 
Abrams has been eager to, mount such an 
operation, speaks volumes about his confi- 
dence in Vietnamization. If the operation 
succeeds, (and the “if” is again crucial) 
about 130,000 North Vietnamese troops and 
support personnel will also bo cut of! to the 
south ol the trail — cut, at any rate until the 
next dry season begins In December, 1071. 

Proportionally, that means for Hanoi the 
equivalent for V,'a"hlngton of 1,300,000 Amer- 
icans left without supply, reinforcement, and . 
In a good many cases, oven without rations, 
for a period of 10 months. Of the renders C" 


in the future. It has pointed out that air 
support in Laos is a vital means to the 
end we all want to achieve: . that of 
bringing the Vietnam conflict to a speedy 
end. 

I believe we should furnish vital air 
support to the South Vietnamese troops 
to accomplish their objective and ours. 

Mr. President, it would appear that 
those who continue to criticize tile ad- 
ministration for supplying air support in 
Laos are not bothering to look below tlie 
surface facts before unloading their in- 
vective on the President. If their advice 
were followed, and we withdrew support, 
the war would be prolonged and death 
losses of friend and foe alike would rise. 

As a result, the critics are doing their 
country a disservice by advocating a 
measure that would likely prolong the. 
conflict. 


Rightly or wrongly, after y *1^ «‘? n “ ^0 ftSvo fSlliwed tMs mportthusYar, one\ 

States by now has a heavy imesmient of d h mtmy have previously bec‘n l 

blood and treasure in the Vietnam,, -e war. mads aware ot tha { remarkable fact, or of 


What mainly matters, therefore, is what liap- 
pens in Vietnam. But while Washington 
' trivia gets so much attention, what is really 
happening in Vietnam is quite impossible to 
discover from each morning’s news. 

To make tills contrast worse, what is hap- 
pening in Vietnam grows daily more sig- 
nificant. It is a 10-to-l bet, for instance, that 
only a tiny minority of those who read these 
words will- hs,vo grasped the fact that there 
is' serious fighting going on in Cambodia, 
The fact itself has been dimly recorded, 
here and there. Yet neither the nature,' nor 
the purposes, nor the meaning of the South 
' Vietnamese offensive In this part of Cam- 
bodia have found their way into print. 

. The' nature of the fighting is simple 
enough. The flamboyant but able General Do 
Cao TrI is lending his South. Vietnamese 
forces against the enemy, in what was sup- 
posed to bo the new North .Vietnamese for- 
tress-baso-area in Cambodia. With less than 
two South Vietnamese divisions. General Trl 
has been taking on Hanoi’s Fifth, Seventh 


tlie 


more than the tiniest proportion of 
other foregoing facts. 

The world's first Stalinist, the Chinese 
political philosopher, Lord Shang, remarked 
bleakly about 2,400 years ago, “If a state 
emphasizes the light and ignores the heavy, 
that state is doomed.” The rule can one day 
apply to the trade of reporting facts, like 
illy business of alleged Panther-geno- 


th 


cide. 


THE INDOCHINA. WAR 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I know 
I speak for millions of Americans in ex- 
pressing deep dismay over tlie unending 
rhetoric of progress being, used by our 
national leadership in describing the 
Indochina war. 

It is a rhetoric which grossly misleads 
our Nation’s people and disguises the 
mounting violence and widening char- 
acter of the conflict. 

It is a rhetoric which conveniently ig-. 
nores an expanding American involve- 
ment and new commitments. 

It is a rhetpric which tragically evades 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
United States began supplying air sup- 
port to South Vietnamese troops in Laos 

Febiuaiy 3. ' genuine concern — let alone some reppon- 

Siuce that time government spokesmen gjMiity for the devastating impact the 

have reported significant strides in the conflict is having on the civilian popu- 
effort to totally block out North Viet- lftfcion a nd countryside of the entire area 
namese supply movements along the Ho - - - ’ ' ’ ' - 


Chi’ Minh Trail- south to Vietnam. 

South Vietnamese ground troops are 
now holding positions on two strategic 


has been taking on nauoi 3 ruin, wvmiu w> ------ - . ~ , 

and Ninth divisions— which used to be three routes which consuaite tlie greater trunk 
- - ■ - ’ of the trail complex. The North Vict- 


or the- most feared enemy units in South 
Vietnam. 

The grisly "Body Counts” (originally inr 
troduced by the U.S. Army to appease the 
New York' Times) have already mounted to 
above 1,200 North Vietnamese soldiers. It is 
a simple rule that any unit having 40 percent 
of Its men killed in action, is a unit effectively 
put out of action Itself. This means the 


I Ill'll — — — 

It is on this latter point— on -what a 
correspondent recently called “a slaugh- 
ter of innocents” — that I wish to com- 
ment briefly today. 

I am prompted to do so, not merely be- 
cause the longstanding problems of 


enemy indeed considers access to .the 
trail essential. 

South Vietnamese troops have been 
able in the last 2 weeks to destroy 131,- 
put. our 01 acuuu usvii. jLiiia uiwu lo 0C0 gallons of fuel, a service station 
.equivalent of two enemy regiments already ca p a ble of repairing 30 trucks a day, 
crossed off the list at least for^ the time gjvd 115 vehicles, 
bein 


of the trail complex, mu noun veo- CRU5C me longstanding prumenii* o» 
namese' are now waging fierce attacks on re fugces and civilian casualties con- 
those ground troops, a sign that the tinues, but also to underscore that the 

latest ingredient in our national policy 


If the Ho Chi .Minh. trail-complex is suc- 
cessfully cut' In Laos, tho “time being" is 
likely to be indefinitely long. Worse still, the - 


and 115 vehicles. t . . 

They have cut an important POL line 
which will severely limit tire enemy’s sup- 
ply of oil and gas for their vehicles. 


jaibov nrijiwiiivi*. - - 

of violence for Southeast Asia, can only 
add heavily— and needlessly — to the hor- 
rendous human toll that already exists. 

Our national leadership has: now offi- 
cially told us that all of Indochina is a 
target of American bombs. The President 
has said that ho would place no limita- 
tion on the use of American airpower 
throughout the area. 
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The Meo Oh Laos- 


)•$£& Mmfmem Vietor-To-Refugee Tmmn 


i 


- '■ Ey JOJI.V E. WOODRUFF- 
. ... Sun Staff Correspondent 

.Vientiane, Laos— Oir^Septem- 
ber 25, 1945, Toubhy Lyfong re- 
ceived a letter from Gen. Le 


When Mr. Lyfong went' to In Government Office 
France to retire after the war, p,y early 1951, as minister of 
though, his loyalty was scarcely s0C j a f welfare under a short- 
rewarded: refused permission to lived government headed by 
transfer his $250,000 fortune to Prince Boun Gum, Mr. Lyfong 
Paris from the colonial bank, he was able to give Vang Pao’s 


already had had some fights 
with the Communists before, the 
Americans organized then) .and 
to insist that the Meo “came to 
us.’’ ' • • ‘ 

“■Look, these people' came to 


Thiep Hong, then Viet Minh . delates, he had to return to Indo- infant army more tangible help. » us for hc i p> sn d we have given I 
5 commander of the Vinh region fter on! tw0 - wce ks. . He diverted . Lao and Americas : ^—^-71^ p “. ~ on : c w 1 

of Nortn Vietnam. • . . refugee goods to the Meo of tr&. mem piuiiy ■ 01 ..up, 


i ‘ It is from this letter that Mr. Hcipuh 10 u 

Lyfpng, who soon afterward 1 By 1950, his conti 
, • ; v.'G(rld be dubbed “King of the cnee in Laos was to 
jMco’’ by French journalists, fnl to new foreigners: 

■ dates the chain of events that j cans w h 0 wers s j ar 

'&%!&$% r r i t m 

pendence on United States aid. f° supplement ti.e p 
' • Refused Reds Help . ' . f °J[f . ] 

* Mr. Lyfong says the letter no- ^ tned to b “ dd 
tified him that Viet Minh troops ane goveinn.cnt in 
planned to cross into Laos b - .. 
through Xieng Khouang .prov- ' h “^'4" s^s he c( 
ince„ where he was the French- ■ J!. - u ./7 
.appointed:’ chief of Meo hill alliance vitn the 
tribesmen. It asked him to let Gen. Phoumi Nos 

■ them pass so they could start Pl .,^ ce , ■ 9 L el. 

’organizing resistance to the ex- wk j 1 thc ' “ n ;‘ eu 
peeted return of the French aft- and Cejural Intelhg. 
er World War II ' cy which then wen 

- T > » ,1 ' and supplying the 

■ ■ , Perhaps ecmnnil Battle arm y j n S0U * L p iGrn Lao, 

. 1-Ie refused— largely, he says, . , 

out pf loyalty to the French, who Remsea Prom- 

had given him eight years of Throughout I960, ? 
schooling, the most ever permit- lent his prestige— as 


refugee goods to the Meo of the ; mem j™ 01 «ci V , mu. Wir 
Hclpfui To U.S. Plain of Jars region, whom , eve ^ <diplo»ii?.t says. 

By 1950, his continued, pres- Vang Pao had regrouped ao- ; ; An anonymous memorandum 

erree in Laos was to prove help- cording to a prearranged piaffi; ot the •Vientiane- office, of the 

fill to new foreigners- the Amer- w ^ cn neutralist troops took over j agency that preceded the United 
*. 10 ncvv forei 0 neis. me Am.r ^ , Jn as th retrcatcd bc . ; Slates Agency for international 

leans, who were sorting to 01- | {orc * a drivs c ' Vientiane by ' Development presents a more 
ganizc an army of hill tribesmen Gcncral phoumi > s Tnen . j complex picture. - 

to supplement the pathetically Soon"aflerwarri, Vang Pao be- * . Official Memo 

ineffective Royal Lao Army cams commander of Military ■ Arguing in favor of giving the 
they tried to build for the Vienti- Region II, Xieng Khouang and m.co help that was soon to be 
ane government in the late Sam Ncua provinces, the tough- justified publicly as humanitari- 
1950’s. • " cst Communist-held territory m an refugee aid, the i960 memo- 

• It was 'in that year that Toub- northern Laos. \ randum said, in part: 

hy Lyfong says he cemented an 0 7 Strategic Hillfons i “Toughened by their hard 
alliance with the right-wing'. .- , ' 1 “Work in the high mountains, ac- 

Gcn. Phoumi Nosavan and: ' Vang Pao’s regroupnicnl & customcd from childhood to fire- 
Prince Boun Oum— and thus the Meo onto seven strategically ariTlS and to hunting in groups, 
with the United States Army located -hilltops surrounding %• : use d to traveling long distances 
and Central Intelligence Agcnyplain radically altered the on f 00 t from one village to an- 
cy, which then were financing course of the war In northern; , other, they become excellent! 

and supplying the Phoumist Laos > for it; we!c ‘ cd 2 lar p £ fighters with a minimum of- 

army in southern Laos. ’• ' 2 rou P °J r ' 2 SS c d Meo mourn^a- training: 

'. eers into the beginnings ot \via£ . “Per many months now, ever 

Reuisea Promotion gradually became' the Vientiane, since the Communists seized 


had given him eight years of Throughout 1560, Mr. Lyfong; government’s most effective sia- 
schooling, the most ever permit- lent his prestige— as well as the j gie fighting force, 
ted a Meo.. Two weeks later,, many local officials he had ap-j it also radically altered Tee 
.V iet Minh troops and a few of . pointed whiieprovir.ee chief ar.dj iiives of the Mc0 by S2 . jara ;j n g 
-their Lao allies fought Mr. Ly-' his remaining friendships from; ,- from thcir tinv hilltop viSF 
foffg'i Me. iiourtfli trlbS! th ? d a ysa f aguorrinaprga^i 20 

Utasezr. m ^ 

j The fight was a chaos. -of aged . 


{houses each. 


[French and British colonial' 
• weapons, ' Meo crossbows and 


Maj. Vang Pao, the highest- j -Now Vang Pao’s Meo follow 
ranking Meo in the Lao Army, ! ers were gathered into scuTa- 
. , ' ‘ ' . : ments that soon proved to. 


twice had been refused an overt 


fii.fi 1 - r r _ — crowded for their way of 'farm iy.vu-.tvci ..mtnycw 

; ini Am,r?^v n-n ' Ja P 3nes ® , i' due proniotion to lieutenant, w which consists of cuUhg who work with the Meo argue 
duil ?Wnr!fi v:?r eS n C10 | U i n f d i i colon eI Lac> officers who and burning trees and brail, that the relationship established 

seems to have o’SloW it COuld not sccept thc idea of a! from the sunny side of a mom- in 1950 was by nature unequal, 

ithouGlT'irmiv' wcl hivt Lpn fiiU tribssman as their equal, tain, nlanting rice and con».fe even if it had been a simple case 
| hough it may .well have been aecording to Mr< Lyfong . tW) ’ 0 * thrcc ° ycars u;lt U the mil of responding to a Meo request 

■ the seminal baffle of the tragi- Promised better treatment by ; s depicted and then starting! for aid. ^ 

comic. struggle that sill sputters General Phoumi and Prince over again on a different Mi- j ’ Thougat Help Generous 


control of the Plain of Jars, the 
Meo', working together with offi- 
cers and soldiers from the Lao 
armed forces, have been formed 
into regular [Laotian Army! 
military units. They have de- 
fended . their Jiomes and given 
great assistance to their broth- 
ers in arms elsewhere in Laos 
,by harassing thc enemy’s con : 
I voys and military columns,’’.. 

I Some lower-level Americans 


backward and lorward across: Boun Oum— and promised mon-j s ; de _ 


and burning trees . and bnali 
from the sunny side cf a moun- 
tain, planting rice and corn er 
two or .three years until the mil! 
is depicted and then starting | 
over again on a different Ml-j 


Laos today. ■' - . ' j ey and arms by the Americans q' he refugee supplies ’ssnf 

That day, according to Toubhy i~^ an S ou t f° huUd a from Vieatlanc'*by Mr. Lyfftag- 

Lyfong’s memory, the Meo were Hill-tribe army. For General largely rice bought in Thailand' 1 
the winners ' . Phoumi ana Bonn Oum, tnc ajh- ..7 „ . 

Mr Lyfong organized loosely offered at last the prospect Wltn Amcrican m oney-thus te- . 
ivir. j.yion 0 or anizea iooseiy Qf friend , forc ^ in Darts of came the first step in theMe®% 

'FrencV fm^Vnen^unMl n01,tIiern Laos t;iat ll2 d dccade-Iong walk to total & 

■STJwtS Zrl S; beoa lar S el y the perserve of pendence on United States 
when the \ let Minh scored their n2U * ra ij s j; and pro-Communist ! n is fashiomb'p amom fcWi ; 

spectacular victory at Dienbicn-j forces with whom they frequent- A !j icari 0 4hls in Vicn'ht 
phu and drove the French frUmJy had quarreled; American officials mViem«® 
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that the relationship established 
in 1950 was by nature unequal, 
even if it had been a simple case . 
of responding to a Meo request 
for aid. 

’ Thought Help Generous 

One says: “It’s no help to 
your case if you tell the judge 
the 12-year-old girl invited you 
Into her bedroom. 

“The Meo were primitive peo- 
ple who thought for a long time 
that we were generously helping 
them defend their little hilltops' 
and thatched huts. They know 
now - that they are being used in 
something bigger, of course, but 


uonaoie among ntga- somcuuug uiggc, u. wu.k, 
officials in Vientiane now it’s too late. 

fDP&tN) RDOfi^WtJ^^Wl 1 ^ 61, m 
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The accidental bombing of a friendly base in 
Laos last week touched off a minor explosion right 
here at home. Anti-war critics expressed surprise 
and shock to learn that the base was used for 
’assorted undercover activities of the Central In- 
telligence Agency— and they went on from there 
: , to denounce the CIA’s '‘private war” in Laos. 

i ' The CIA’s activities in Laos over the past four 
f 0r Lve years have scarcely been a secret, and with 
a grand total of approximately 100 agents in Laos, 
the CIA is hardly in a position to conduct a war. 

/ What it has been doing is feeding, supplying 
/ find training a few thousand Meo tribesmen, under 
V orders from the National Security Council in Wash- 
ington and under the direct control of the Ameri- 
can ambassador in Vientiane. The Mco tribesmen 
, are poor farmers scattered over the mountains of 
northern Laos. They don’t like the North Viet- 
namese or Pathet Lao Communists, and with a 
small amount of help and encouragement from the 
CIA, they have proved to be very useful and effee- 
■ tive at harassing the enemy. 

In comparison with the 70,000 North Viet- 
namese soldiers operating in Laos, the small CIA 
contingent is almost insignificant. And there would 
be no need for its presence if it were hot for the 
huge invading force from Hanoi. 


\ 



A little history seems in order. 

Prior to the 1962 Geneva treaty guaranteeing 
the “neutrality” and “territorial integrity” of Laos, 
a contingent of U.S. Army Special Forces or 
“Green Berets” was stationed in that country to 
support tire royal, government. When that treaty 
was signed, they left. It was not until a year later 
after it was obvious that the North Vietnamese 
had no intention of abiding by the treaty and 
removing their troops, and after the Laotian gov- 
ernment askbd the Americans for help once again— 
that the CIA sent in a small number of agents, t/ 

Incidentally, while we’re on the subject of the 
Geneva treaty, it strikes us as rather -ironic that 
former Ambassador Averell Harriman is denounc- 
ing South- Vietnam’s attempt to cut off the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail. . 

Harriman will be the main speaker at one of 
today’s “teach-ins” protesting the South Viet- 
namese invasion of Laos. Perhaps sorneone in .the 
. audience ought to remind him that the 1962 Geneva 
treaty, which he negotiated, and which North Viet- 
nam signed, prohibited the use of the IIo Chi Minh 
Trails by foreign troops — and ask him what's 
wrong with South Vietnam 'taking it upon itself 
to enforce his treaty after nine years. 
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1 In one respect the Laos invasion differs- decisively 

from ‘the Cambodian invasion, and the difference makes 
it far more hazardous. Laos has a common border with 
Communist China. Thailand”s northern border is close 
to China — about 80 miles at the nearest point, or four 
minutes in a supersonic fighter. This geography had better 

be taken -into account., . ; 

One may doubt that President Nixon is temperamen- : 

tally able to acknowledge the risks, of a U.S. -China con- 
frontation. In 1954, when he was Vice President, he and 
Admiral Radford wanted to come to the aid of the French 
garrison trapped at Dicnbienphu, reportedly with nuclear 
bombs if necessary. There is no sign that his judgment 
has improved. " 

Former U.S. Sen. Wayne Morse, one of America’s most 
able analysts of foreign policy; said at a recent press con- 
ference in San Francisco that Mr. Nixon’s Asian policies, 
if unchecked, will lead to an all-out war with China — -.a 
war in which the United States would probably stand 
alone. He pointed out that we do not have the manpower 
for such a war. Experience with non-nuclear bombing 
indicates that the air arm itself cannot conquer a small 
country like Laos, much less the giant China. According 
to Mr. Morse, it was the view of Robert S. McNamara, 
when he was Secretary of Defense, that not only, aerial 
bombing on a vast scale but also 3 million foot soldiers 
would be needed to cope with China, even if nuclear 
weapons were brought to bear. 

- The Chinese, we know, are cautious. During the Korean ' 

War they remained aloof, but as General MacArthur 
.approached the Yalu they sent repeated warnings through 
Indian diplomatic channels, and when these warnings 
were ignored they moved. Man for man, and with equal 
weapons, the Chinese foot soldier is at least as formidable 
as the American. Our people are superior technologically: 
from a purely military standpoint, one can only admire 
the agility with which the U.S. Army engineers and other 
units reactivated the base at Khesanh. But we had belter 
not take on the Chinese. ' . 

The risk is that, without intending it, we may be 
dragged into such a situation as we abet the South Viet- 
namese militarists logistically -and with air power in the 
forays into Laos. There arc- understandings, perhaps only 
nebulous at the moment, among the rightist generals of 
Cambodia, Laos, South Vietnam and Thailand. 'Thai- 
troops are operating in Laos now, and if the. Ho Chi Minh 
“trail” is shifted to the west the Thais may react in ac- 
cordance with . their interest which, together with their 
opposite numbers in the other countries of Indochina 
(with the. exception of North Vietnam), is to batten on 
American aid. The United States has commitments in 
Thailand, the scope of which is known only in the top J 
echelons of the Pentagon, the CIA and the Administra- 
tion. The present American incursion into Laos appears 
to have been initiated by Thi.eu and CIA people who have 
long been operating in Laos. Repeated' often enough, it 
, may have results that are not envisoned under the Nixon 

- doctrine. 
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/“•T-liis is without a doubt the most im- 
1 ' I portaat military engagement in In- 
dochina since Tet.” That was how one 
Washington insider characterized last 
week’s invasion of Laos. For like the 
Communists’ devastating lunar new year 
offensive three years ago, the South Viet- < 
namese assault against the IIo Chi Minh 
Trail was aimed at dealing the enemy a 

■ decisive blow. A great deal-perliaps the 
outcome of the war itself — was riding on 
the success or failure of the operation, 
and the Nixon Administration seemed 
genuinely confident that the high-risk 
gamble would pay off. To those skeptics 

■ who raised the specter of a possible sav- 
age counterstroke by North Vietnam, em- 
boldened U.S. officials replied: “We can 
handle that, too.” 

The Administration’s confidence was 
' not noticeably dampened by the fact 
that, while most of the 65,000 North 

* Vietnamese . troops in the Laotian pan- 
handle were nowhere to be found, a re- 
lentless barrage of Communist anti-air- 
craft fire brought down a painful number 
of American helicopters. And so far as 

• results on the ground went, Operation 
Lam Son 719 (named after a seven- 
teenth-century Vietnamese battle), did, 
in fact, give Administration optimists 
something to cheer about. Despite heavy 
rainstorms, U.S. fighter-bombers scored a 
direct hit on a vital^ target: ^the 4-mdi 

to Communist outposts in the panhandle. 

, And although the 10,000-man force of 


decisive Turn Since 1 ©t 


he Army of the Republic of Vietnam 
(ARVN) found it slow going over mud- 
dogged Route*9, it managed to push all 
the way to the village of Tcheponc the 
enemy’s main supply base in all of south- 
ern Laos (map, page 33). 

Like last spring’s allied invasion ot 
Cambodia, the ARVN 'thrust, into Laos 
presented the Communists with a pain- 
ful dilemma. Allied military strategists . 
planned to wreak havoc on Hanoi’s supply 
lines as far as Pmute 23 in the central 
Laotian panhandle, thereby choking off 
the flow of food and ammunition to the 
375,000 Communist troops stationed in 
Laos, Cambodia and South Vietnam. 
Once the ARVN achieved that, goal, Ha- 
noi would then presumably either have 
to shift its logistic system farther west 
to Route 13— where Communist convoys 
would be silting ducks for U.S. air strikes 
or even Thai artillery — or try to break 
through ARVN blocking units. 

But Lam Son 719 had an even more 
ambitious aim. Above all else, the Lao- 
tian operation was a test of the Nixon 
Administration’s policy • of Vietnamiza- 
tion-and if the ARVN came through 
with flying colors, that would at least 
partially validate Mr. Nixon’s pledge to 
turn the war over to the South Vietnam- 
ese. Indeed, with the U.S. scheduled to 
give up most of. its combat role by this 
summer, the incursion offered the ARVN 

by massive U.S. logistic, air and artillery 
support in the field and covered at home 


by the remaining U.S. combat troops. 

Considering the. vital importance of . 
the operation, domestic reaction in the ; 
U.S. was curiously ..muted. Tartly, this 
was because the Administration repeat- 
edly assured its critics that no U.S. com- 
bat troops would cross into Laos. But 
partly, too, it was because— despite all 
the public confusion - in the days preced- 
ing the invasion (page 32)— the allies 
had clearly telegraphed their blow, thus 
robbing the move of any clement of 
shock or surprise. Still, both in the Con- 
gress and across the nation, serious ques- 
tions were raised about the Administra- 
tion’s optimistic interpretation of the 
fledgling invasion. Some critics pointed 
to the fact that, in sharp contrast to the 
mammoth arms’ caches found during the 
Cambodian invasion, only a few sizable 
supply dumps had been uncovered in 
Laos during the first week of the cam- 
paign. Indeed, when South Vietnam s 
President Nguyen Van Thieu helicop- 
tered into an ARVN base near Lhc Sanli 
for .an inspection of captured weapons, 
the best his hosts had to exhibit were 
three Chinese-made 57 mm. anti-aircraft 
guns, a grenade launcher, a few AK-47 
rifles and 80 rubber bicycle tiics. Said 
one U.S. officer: “We haven’t reached 
the goody box yet.” 

Blood: Another source of concern were 
reports that enemy anti-aircraft guns 
were swatting U.S. helicopters out ot 

I R0007000fiK30D1 | j6 lclico i tcrs w f e 

said to have been lost in one day 
alone, twenty in less than a week. Ac- 
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ARVN thrust into panhandle: Above all, a test for Vietnamization 


cording to U.S. helicopter pilots, the 
Communists have hundreds of gun em- 
placements in the panhandle. "At Khc 
Sanh,” cabled Newssveek’s Tony Clifton, 
"there are 120 U.S. choppers making 
2,000 landings a day. You see them with 
'their glass fronts blasted in, their sides 
and blades punctured with bullet holes, 
their Scats splattered with blood. ‘It’s 
getting real hot out there,’ a pilot said, 
pointing toward Laos. ‘The NVA usually 
won’t attack our gunships. They let them 
go past and go for the Hueys when they 
come in with loads of troops’.” 

With U.S. helicopters, jet fighters and 
B-52 bombers playing such a crucial role 
in the operation, many people wondered 
whether Lam Son 719 was, in fact, a 
.fair test of Vietnamization. And, the Ad- 
, ministration’s claim that the campaign 
was conceived and planned entirely by 
the South Vietnamese Joint General Stall 
was patently untrue; the real architect 
of the operation was Gen. Creighton 
Abrams, the U.S. commander in South 
' Vietnam. Beyond that, there was even 
reason to question Washington’s claim 
that no U.S. troops were engaged in the 
Laotian fighting. Reports from the field 
last week told of U.S. Special Forces 
troops taking part in battles. A Klie Sanh 
control-tower officer admitted that there 
were some 100 U.S. "Pathfinders” in 
Laos, guiding helicopters to landing 
sites. And it was no secret that U.S. heli- 
copter rescue crews were operating on 
the ground from the border' to Tchepone. 

Patience: For the most part, however, 
the Laotian incursion was a South 
Vietnamese show. And a one-sided show 
at that. By the end of the week, the 
North Vietnamese had still not given any 
clear indication of how they would re- 
spond to the attack. And there was a 
distinct .possibility that Hanoi might de- 
cide to do nothing at all. Throughout the 
..Indochina conflict, patience lias been one 
of the Communists’ most valuable assets. 
And now, with the U.S. committed to 


withdrawal, Hanoi’s Defense Minister, 
Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap, may choose to 
bide his time. ‘‘If Hanoi assumes that the 
invasion is just a temporary spoiling oper- 
ation,” remarked Douglas Pike, a leading 
expert on North Vietnam, “then it won’t 
play the game. The Communists usually 
fight on their own schedule. They don’t, 
pick up the gauntlet when it’s thrown 
clown,” 

But as General Giap is aware, there 
are grave risks to a wait-and-see policy. 
The ARVN command has hinted that it 
intends to launch repeated incursions in- 
to Laos over the coming months. And for 
Hanoi "to fade back into the jungle now 
might ultimately destroy the momentum 
of the Communist insurgency in the 


south. Given that risk, there is a possibili- 
ty that Giap might decide to stand and 
slug it out with the ARVN. But in order 
to do so, he would have to commit three 
unders Length divisions now stationed 
just .above the Demilitarized Zone— a 
move that would seriously weaken Ha- 
noi’s home defense forces. (To discour- 
age such a move, the .U.S. last week os- 
tentatiously moved a Seventh Fleet 
landing force of 1,500 marines to a posi- 
tion just off the coast of North Vietnam.) 

Noises: The North Vietnamese did not 
necessarily have to rely only, on their 
own resources; they’ could turn to their 
allies for help. And Peking seemed to be 
making cooperative noises. “The U.S. im- 
perialist aggression against Laos,” said an 
official government statement, “is also a 
grave menace to China.” But despite 
rhetoric’ reminiscent of the days just be- 
fore Peking’s entry into the Korean War, 
analysts doubted that Hanoi would invite 
Chinese “volunteers” to help fight the 
common ' foe. And many questioned 
whether Hanoi’s other main ally— the 
Soviet Union— would be enthusiastic 
about any escalation of the war.' 

On balance, it seemed likely that if 
North Vietnam decided to respond mas- 
sively to the Laotian incursion it would 
do so with its own forces. And although 
it was impossible to predict the outcome 
of a North Vietnamese counteroffensive, 
no one underestimated the fighting abili- 
ty of Giap’s legions. Last week in Cam- 
bodia, for instance, seven ARVN task 
forces, upcler the flamboyant leadership 
of Gen. Do Cao Tin, were bogged down 
in bloody fighting with North Vietnamese 
regulars. The crack E-6 regiment of the 
Fifth North Vietnamese Division effec- 
tively turned back an ARVN drive 
toward Kratie, the political capital of 
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Claude Jolincr-- 

Logistical lifeline: U.S. convoy rolls toward Laotian border 
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HOW THE INVASION WAS PLANNE 


For nearly a decade, U.S. military 
strategists in Washington and Saigon 
have argued that the IIo Chi Minh Trail 
held the key to the war in Vietnam and 
have pleaded to be allowed to attack the 


ARVN troops fighting outside Vietnam. 

After last November’s elections, how- 
ever, the antiwar movement in the U.S. 
seemed to .have run out- of gas. The 
closure of Kompong Som, Abrams and 


jungle-supply route. But time after time, . Bunker argued, had practically turned 
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that is North Vietnam.” Remarked one 
official later: '“Despite reports that the 


State Department dragged its heels on 
■ the Laotian invasion, Rogers was on 
board from the s,tart.” . 

January 31: Three American battalions 
landed at Khe Sanh and met no resist- 
ance. Bunker fiew to Washington, pre- 
pared to argue, if necessary, for the in- 
vasion phase of the plan. Rumors began 
to fly, because not every correspondent 
in Saigon had been told that the embar- 
go itself was embargoed. 

February 1: The embargo was sched- 
uled to be lifted but, according to an 
American general, “Abrams prolonged 
the embargo deliberately, to confuse the 
enemy. Hanoi was frantically trying to 
figure out where we were going and 
when we would strike.” Washington of- 
ficials purposely declined to deny— for 
the record — that the invasion was on. 

February 2: Still no contact with, the 
Communists. In the Oval Room of the 
White House that afternoon, Mr. Nixon 
met with Rogers, Laird,. Bunker, CIA 
Director Richard Helms, JCS chairman 
Adm. Thomas Moorcr and Presidential 
adviser Henry Kissinger and’ asked them 
for all the pros and cons they could 
think of. “Very many cons were present- 
ed, most of them domestic political rea- 
sons,” said an adviser who attended the 
meeting. Meanwhile, a Japanese news 
agency reported that the invasion had 
started (although it hadn’t). Abrams in 
Saigon created- still more confusion by 
sending a small naval task force into the 
Tonkin Gulf, and had Lao irregulars, sup- 
ported by the CIA, stage small attacks 
near the Laos-Thai border. These mor es, 
later described as “feints,” generated 
rumors that a landing in North Vietnam 
and an 'invasion by Thai forces were 
under way. 

February 3: Abrams, still unsure of 
whether Air. Nixon would approve the 
invasion, extended the embargo once 
more. By keeping Hanoi uncertain of 
where, the main thrust would come, Ab- 
rams was possibly delaying any Commu- 
nist counterattack. This not only protect- 
ed his forces hut also postponed any 
major engagement that might have per- 
suaded the President to call the invasion 
off. That morning in Washington, alone 
in his office, President Nixon signed the 
order that assured President Thieu and 
his generals that their advance info Laos 
would be supported by U.S. air power. 

February 4: With the green light for 
the invasion glowing, Abrams lifted the 
embargo, and correspondents’ stories on ' 
Dewey Canyon II were released. At 
about the same time, determined not to 
repeat the mistake he had made by fail- 
ing to consult Congress on Cambodia, 
Mr. Nixon let about 30 key senators 
and congressmen in on tbe invasion se- 
cret. All of tbe legislators were ’told that 
the invasion would begin Sunday night, 
Washington time. And so it did. On 
schedule, officials insist. 


they have been turned down by tbe 
White House. Ironically, it was Richard 
Nixon— the President who promised to 
withdraw from Vietnam— who ultimately 
flashed the signal to go. Just how Mr. Nix- 
on arrived at the fateful decision to in- 
vade Laos is still shrouded in secrecy 
and confusion, But from interviews with 
officials in the U.S. and Vietnam, News- 
week correspondents pieced- together 
this account: 

following last spring’s Cambodian in- 
ti cursion, it seemed to some senior 
Americans in Saigon that the objections 
to a Laos invasion had begun to dis- 
solve, For one 'thing, the ARVN forces 
had proved themselves in battle, and 
could be. used instead of U.S. troops. For 
another, lli.c port 'of Kompong Som (for- 
merly Sihanoukville) had been closed to 
the Communists and they no longer had 
'an alternate supply route to fall back on 
if the Ho Chi Minh Trail were blocked. 
.In late spring, Ambassador’ Ellsworth 
Bunker and Ccn. Creighton Abrams 
urged President Nixon to approve a Laos 
invasion. But a crucial Congressional elec- 
tion was approaching, and the U.S. was 
already in an uproar over Cambodia and 
Kent Stale. Mr. Nixon not only vetoed 
the plan but publicly announced that the 
U.S. would not fly close air support for 
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' Abrams: Deliberate confusion 


off the war in' the southern part of South 
Vietnam; blocking the trails could do the 
same thing for the northern part of the 
country. Furthermore, U.S. intelligence 
was warning of a massive Communist 
buildup of men and supplies in the Lao- 
tian panhandle in preparation for a major 
offensive in 1972. Just what information 
this warning was based oh is unclear, for 
the number of supply trucks entering the 
IIo Chi, Minh Trail was roughly the same 
as in previous years. Pressed for details, 
intelligence men say the report of a 
buildup was based on tbe “assumption” 
that Hanoi would make a tremendous 
effort to compensate for the loss of 
Kompong Som. But even such an effort 
would seem to prove only that the en- 
emy was trying to maintain present force 
levels. ' - 

Be that ns it may, American and South 
'Vietnamese officers prepared a set of 
about ten detailed plans of action for a 
Laos invasion, and in early January, De- 
fense Secretary Melvin Laird flew to 
Saigon to look them over. Laird was con- 
cerned that American casualties m an 
operation involving the recapture of Khc 
Sanh would run unacceptably higli. So it 
was decided that if the Americans re- 
occupying Khe Sanh ran into heavy re- 
sistance, the actual ARVN invasion of 
Laos would not take place. On Laird’s 
return to Washington the Pentagon pre- 
sented the ten plans to President Nixon, 
assuring him that they would protect his 
policy of withdrawal and Vietnamization. 
“The plans,” recalled one U.S. official 
later, “ranged from mild to starchy. The 
one under way now, the invasion, was 
among the starchiest.” The President 
gave a go-ahead for the first, or Dewey 
Canyon II, phase of the operation. 

From there on things moved quickly. 
The timetable: 

January 2S, the eve of Tet: Making 
their way through crowds of officials 
dressed in. their holiday best, Abrams, 
Bunker and Gen. Cao Van Vien, chief of 
the Vietnamese Joint General Staffs, 
called on President Thieu in Saigon’s 
Independence Palace. Thieu added his 
OK to the invasion order. . 

January 29: Troops moved northward. 
In the expectation that there would be 
bloody fighting around Kho Sanh, 

. Abrams embargoed all news of the oper- 
ation. In Washington, Secretary of State 
William Rogers startled a news confer- 
ence with the statement that “we do not 
rule out the use of air power to support 
Asians in any effort that they make to 
fight [the] one enemy in ... Indochina, 
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rubber plantation,- South Vietnamese 
troops inflicted heavy .casualties on Com- 
munist units. But even there, the North 
Vietnamese launched, a number of suc^ 

. c.essful night assaults on ARVN camps. 

Despite its greater ferocity, however, 
the fighting in Cambodia was a mere 
sideshow to the events in Laos. There, 
following the guerrilla maxim to strike at 
the enemy’s weakest .point, Communist 
forces attacked the CIA base at Long 
Cheng and threatened to drive Gen. Vang 
Pao’s “secret” Mco army into the sur- 
rounding hills. At the same time, North 
Vietnamese units tightened their stran- 
glehold on the royal capital of Luang 
Prabang, prompting Premier Souvanna 
Phouma to proclaim a “national emergen- 
cy.” (But life seemed normal enough in 
Vientiane, where the Ministry of National 
Defense tackled the Ministry of Foreign 
" Ailairs in their annual soccer match.) 

What this seemed to indicate was that 
North Vietnam was meeting the allied 
military challenge with a political chal- 
lenge of its own. For years, the widely 
separated wars in northern and southern 
Laos bore only a marginal military rela- 
tionship. But now,, with one quick blow, 
the Communists had rocked Souvanna’s 
shaky' neutralist government and turned 
tjic loudspeakers up on the silent war in 
Laos. As in Cambodia, Ilano.i was sud- 
denly able to thrust the peripheral con- 
flict in Laos into the main arena of the 
war between North and South Vietnam. 
And, at least in this respect, the strategy 
was clear: to embarrass and overextend 
U.S. and ARVN forces. 


other: “1 don’t have any .real doubt about 
the policy. I’m convinced that the policy 
is what we say it is— no ground troops, 'no 
advisers to ARVN, But there’s a lot of 
room for error on this kind of tiling.” 


Gambit: In southern Laos, too, the 
Communists were attempting to make the 

allies pay politically for their military ex- - 

cursions. So far, that meant a headline- - :■ 

grabbing effort to bring down scores of 
U.S. helicopters— and to inflict as many 
casualties as possible. In the coming 
weeks, it seemed likely that the North 
Vietnamese might broaden their opera- 
tion. The new gambit would probably 
call for a stepped-up campaign to lure 
ARVN units far into Laos, then a pounce 
. on their strained supply lines and isola- 
tion of the South Vietnamese forces. 

Such a Communist tactic could spell 
trouble for the U.S. For if a sizable 
ARVN force were to find itself under 
siege by the North Vietnamese deep in 
Laos, the Nixon Administration would be 
faced with a cruel choice: either to per- 
mit a major loss of life and a devastating w 

blow to the concept of Vietnamization or 
to throw U.S. ground forces into the war 
in Laos. Just how Mr. Nixon would meet 

such a dilemma was by no means clear. • 

For although the Administration is lc- 
. gaily barred from committing ground .. 

combat troops to Laos, some of Mr. Nix- 
on’s critics are far from convinced that ’ 

the mere existence of legal strictures had • ■ 

in fact settled the issue. Even within 
the Administration itself there are doubt- 
ers. “I think we mean what we .say,” said 
. one senior official. “But I don’t know 
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• Red Attacks in Laos j 

i To Punish Meo Forces 

VIENTIANE, Feb. 27 (UPI) 

— The representative of tihe 
Pathet Lao here said today 
that the current Communist! 
campaign in northeastern Laos 
is designed to punish . Meo 
forces supporting the govern-; 
ment rather than to carry out 
a Dienbienphu-like siege of a 
key Meo base. 

The representative, Soth Pe ; / 
trasy, called the CIA-supported 
base at Long Oheng “an im- 
portant special forces station 
which has been used to- attack 
the patriotic forces in Xieng 
Khouang Province . . . Now 
the patriotic forces are attack- 
ing Long Cheng just to give ! 
them a lesson. . . ... I 
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CIA Alliance Brines Ruin To Proud Race 


The alliance with the Ameri- 
cans ; radically -changed their 
way of fighting— and their way 
of .living. ... , ; 

' ' It turned -the Meo- into a' far 
: more modern and. potent army 
than they could have imagined 
in 1945— long before the Ameri- 
cans came— when -they added a 
few European rifles left over 
from World War II to their own 
primitive arsenal and won their 
first fight with the North Viet- 
namese. 

Strength For U.S. Policy 
For the ' Americans, it also 
provided the badly needed mili- 
tary. punch that offieials.readily 


acknowledge was the main 
stren gth of all United States pol- 
icy in Laos for the last 10 years.; 

But to many who- have long- 
watched the war in Laos, the 
new .. strength provided by the 
Americans seems, in .ironic ret- 


By JOHN’ E; WOOD RIFF 
" • Sun S}a/J Correspondent 

■ Ban :So"n, Laos— A decade of 
feeding men into the" only ag- 
gressive pro-government army 
inf Laos has made totally de- 
pendent refugees of . the 
hundreds of thousands of once 
fiercely independent lull tribes- 
men now' gathered about ‘this 
malaria-infested valley.. 

I don’t know why we carry 
on .with these people,” an All- 
American pilot shouted over the 
’nine of his helicopter high 
above a cloud bank somewhere 
over- northern Laos. “They won’t 
fight any more, but \ve just go 
on dropping rice and medicine 
to them,, just like 'in the old 
days.'”- /’.'■ ■ • • 

• “Plenty Of Help” • 

In Vientiane, a top American 
official discusses the relation- 
ship with the Meo and other 
hillmen who make up the Cen- 
tral Intelligence agency’s clan- 
destine army: 

“Look, they came to us for 
help tin 1930) -and we have given 
them plenty of help:’’ 

He. then hastens to assure his 
questioner that the United 
States can accept it philosophi- 
cally if rank-and : file Meo finally 
make the uncomfortable accom- 
modation with the North Viet- 
namese that he feels sure must 
inevitably come some day. 

The accomodation is one that 
some Americans insist the tribs- 
men would have made several 
years and tens of thousands of 
lives ago had the Americans not 
armed. them and exhorted them 

t0 SS Me. csUma!e , 

hved much as thgir b ran a ; . 0[! recorc i ec [ death benefit ’pav- 
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. 3-Wcck \ Marches / 

j . Some villages, have walked for 
as long as three weeks vvithlit- 
I tie rest and. scant food to escape 
enemy pressure. Some have had 
to move as many as six times in 
a single year as one outpost aft- 
er another fell to the Coinmtu 
nists. • , •/ 

' A few village leaders tell gory 
tales of reprisal massacres in 
which, they say, North Vietnam- 
ese ..soldiers' methodically 
slaughtered the women, children 
and old men, who make up niost 
of the' refugees.’/ 

But these' incidents seem lo[ 
have been the exception. The 
most efficient killer has been 
the sheer torture of the long 
marches. ' '■ . 

Weakened by' exposure to hot 
sun or monsoon rains, exhausted 
by days or weeks of walking 
with only nominal rest stops, 
sometimes hungry for days on 


respect, to have been the tribes-! jsomeumes imgry K m ys un 
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these observers say, a force the 
North Vietnamese had to crush’ 
in order to maintain the Laotian 
Communist control of the “liber- 
ated zones” of the country. 

■ .Today, a fourth of the Meo, 
maybe more, are dead— thou- 
sands of soldiers from combat 
and tens cf thousdands of civil-'! 
ians from exhaustion or illness 
as they walked .for weeks on. 
end to escape the -enemy they 
have fought for 10 years as al-. 
lies of the United States. 

■ . Half At Ban Son 
• More than half the Meo moun- 
tain tribesmen of Laos are gath- 
ered, here now, and it is virtual- 
ly impossible to find/anyone 
here who has not lost at least 
one close, relative to the long 


-based 


•and disease, on hilltops seldom 
lower than 3,500 feet, in villages 
of no more than 20 or '30 thatch 
houses. 

; 'Way Of Life Changed 

' Since the 'mid-130C’s, wheii 
they came from Yunnan prov-' 
ince of China, where most Meo 
still live, they' had often carried 
their' flintlocks and crossbows 
down , to the valleys to defend 
their independence against their 

fights earn a^itn 

las aggressive, cruel attackers. 
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Development can find their trail 
and drop rice to them, the refu- 
gees soon 'fall victim to the’ 
chronic malaria. 1 which their 
bodies have, learned to resist un- 
der normal conditions. 

Youngest, Oldest Die 
. The very young and the very 
old tend to die orr the trail. So do 
mothers weakened 'by pregnan- 
cy or recent childbirth— and 
their number is .far larger than 
in the West, for many Meo. worn- 

I en bear children almost annual- 
ly. . 

Many of those who survive tne 
walk . soorr fall victim to the new 
strains of malaria or dysentery 
in their; new home— or to the 
tuberculosis, pneumonia andj 
dozens., of other diseases : to j 
which’ the malaria and dysen- 
tery leave them susceptible. 
American refugee workers say 
that whenever they take a cen- 
sus, at - the end of a major move, 
between 10 and 15 per cent of 


Thung, Yao and Thai Dam 
tribesmen killed in combat, 
from an army that has probably 
never numbered more thatn the population. : is. dead a, year 


15,000 men at any one time. 

■ But by 'far the greater death 
toll has been exacted by long 
walks forced upon entire villages 
in recent years since the' Lao 
Peoples’'' Revolutionary Army 


later. 

■Edgar. L. Buell; a retired Indi- 
ana farmer - who .has worked 
with the' Meo hill people since 
1560, believes that the Meo. and 
.other hill tribes have/ lost a 


and North Vietnamese troops fourth of, their population in ref- 
began systematically removing ,n gce moves and combat. 
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- 65,009 Dead / 

A combination of his estimate 
with, the aid agency’s figures 
showing about 200,000 tribal ref- 
ugees. now under American care 
suggests that more, than 05,000 
tribesmen have died — the vast 
majority of them Meo civilians 
forced to. leave their villages. A 
few officials give lower esti- 
mates ; most run far higher. 

The Meo' of Southeast Asia— 
there . may be as many as 4 
million of them altogether, scat- 
'tcred. in tiny hilltop villages 
across northern Thailand, Bur- 
ma’s Shan plateau, northern In- 
dochina and eastern Yunnan 
and western Kweichow prov- 
inces in China— are traditionally 
among the richest of the many 
hill tribes that complicate the 
region’s, teeming ethnic divi- 
sions and subdivisions.. ■ 

/..' Opium Riches ., 

. In Laos, their most - famous 
source .of wealth was the poppy, 
from .which they. took- the opium 
sap by processes their ancestors 
brought from China when they 
came to Laos just over. 100 years 
ago. . 

. The opium of Sam Neua prov- 
ince, now the Communist “capi- 
tal” of Laos, is known to all the 
world’s . . smuggling rings as 
some of the best- there is. 

The $100 or. so a Meo farmer 
was able to get for his annual 
crop, enabled some men eventu- 
ally to adorn their wives with as 
.many .as ’five, or six of. the 
heavy, ornate silver ■ necklaces 
Meo women use to dress up 
their traditional black shirts and 
long pants. Even infant daugh- 
ters— and sometimes sons— com- 
monly wore two or three, lighter 
necklaces, . and sometimes a 
bracelet. ; • 

■ ; Skilled Farmers 
By primitive tribal standards, 
the Meo also were skilled at 
raising livestock and fruits, and 
their , herbs, and orchards were 
measures of prestige as well as 
wealth. 

'All of that is lost now to the 
Mcq of the CIA army. 

The poppy. fields and the or-, 
chards, if they are still being' 
farmed, are well inside the Lao 
Communists’ territory. The live- 
stock gradually has been left 
behind in the chaotic mass.'es- 



popiuationlronnra 
munist territory. 
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veirmdht' STTlTb Silver jewel-, 
ry has been sold off for money. 
All that is left is American aid. 
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AN AMERICAN base in Laos 
is under heavy pressure from 
the forces of North Vietnam 
and could fail to them. Called 
Long Cheng and lying some 70 
miles north of Vientiane, the 
Laotian administrative capital.it 
has no formal connection with 
the American armed forces. It 
Is run by the US Central 
Intelligence Agency and has 
been' for .some time the head- 
quarters of a ‘ secret army ’ of 
30,000 men. 

• North Vietnamese assaults 
have drawn attention to a base 
'which is out of bounds to news- 
paper reporters, though some 
[ have managed ; to get there, 
i Another; CIA , base exists at 
| Pakse, the biggest- town in south 
| Laos. ' ,• . 

..’Laos has been the centre of. 
the CIA’s biggest .operation in 
South-East Asia .since 1962. This 
i$ because the Geneva agree- 
ments of that year banned the 
introduction of foreign soldiers 
or military advisers into the 
country, while at the same time 
American policy called for’ 
active intervention there. 

The North Vietnamese were 
themselves ignoring the Geneva 
accord. They were developing' 
■ thejr trail system .through Laos 
into. Sou-til Vietnam. They were 
also . sending thejr troops to, 
strengthen the pro-Communist 
Pathet Lao, holding the north- 
eastern provinces of 'Laos. 

So it was necessary for the 
Americans to have a force' in 
Laos to counter these Commun- 
ist activities. The’ CIA was the 
only American agency able to 
carry on such an operation 
secretly and avoid— technically, 

, at least— a breach of the Geneva 
ban. 


f As a result, the CIA went in to 
i reomit, train, pay and direct an 
: irregular army. Formed into 
; special guerrilla units, it was led 
by retired US Army or Special 
.Forces officers hired by the CIA 
on contract. 

The CIA’s biggest coup was 
■the formation 'of its > guerrilla 
force in the north-east round a 
group of Meo mountain tribes 
loyal t.o a Meo leader called Va ng 
Pao. This force has operatedbe- 
lvind the Pathet Lao hues in the 
mountains reaching back to the 
North Vietnam border. It would 
'have been physically difficult, as 
well as diplomatically indiscreet, 
to conduct these operations from 
Vientiane. . Long , '..Cheng is a 
supply ' and ‘ communications 
centre linked ■ to . 'the i outside 
world by Air America and Con- 
tinental Airlines, both- of which 
are connected with the CIA. 

-The CIA base in Pakse directs 
; a $tring of guerrilla bases on the 
Bolovens . Plateau; in southern 
..Laos. These, like Long Cheng,, 
are 'now under attack. But they' 
have never: been bn the scale of 
N the Meo operation. 
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PETER C. NEWMAN ' ■ • 

'/rhe sleepy Buddhist kingdom of 

• Laos, surely one of- the world's least 
noteworthy natiqvts, seems about tG 
be added to the lengthening list of 
victims in the power politics of the- 

i cold war. ' .. . 

, '■ • I have visited Laos. 'several times, 
kept up with strange twists of. its 
politics and find myself baffled that 
the superpowers feel , compelled to 
expend energy attempting to impose 
their brand of order on this sad little 
land. The conflicting goals of Arneri- 

• can and . Communist imperialism 
which are turning Laos into a reluc- 
tant battleground are bound to lose; 
it is one of the poorest risks for an 
ideological crusade of any kind. 

. The fact is that Laos has one of the " 
■ most backward -societies in the 

• world., Eight out of 10 Laotians are 
' sq primitive that they spend their 
. lives entirely outside the money cco- 

. nomyj the commerce of livelihood is 
carried on largely .through, the bar-, 
tcving of rice. A U.S. Bureau of Social 
Research survey discovered that 
30% of Laotians believed the earth 
is flat and peopled entirely by Lao- 
tians. Twenty per cent were not 
.aware that such a country .bs. Laos 
actually. existed. ' - ' ,' 

j The country 'is covered almost -en- 

The tiiilhor is editor cf Canada’s 
Maclean’s Magazine, •• 
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• tirely by monsoon rain forests that 
-hide elephants, leopards,' pythons 

• and crocodiles. Few roads are pass- 
; able except by pack pony and Laos 
; has no railroads, though . Savannak- 

. . het,' the capital of the southern pro- 
vinces, boasts an unexplained rail- 
way station. . ’■'! 

No accurate census has ten ta- 
.Ren, but U.N. estimates place the 
Y population at about 3 million. They 
are. mostly border peoples, mineri- 
' ties of many races whose forefathers 
spent generations in China, during 
; their southward migration. , The 14- 
main racial groups speak 80 dialects 
■; of sik mutually unintelligible . lan- 
.guages. - ■ 

. The supreme concern of most Lao- 
! tian's is to. win the daily .contest 
against starvation ‘and disease.; Fa- 
, miiics shiver and starve through the 
.winter months before harvest time, 
• suffering from malaria,, dysenten 
. and body licA^TOY^If# EfRfe 


population has leprosy. Wounds are 
still treated with soot-covered. spider 
webs and the poisoned blowpipe re- 
mains the mam' indigenous weapon. 

One mountain tribe 'doesn't even 
bother to grow rice. Its members for- 
age for snails, catch edible insects, 
and chew tree barks. Even the more 
civilized Laotians who live in the 
fertile valleys are unbelievably in- 
dolent. They grow only as much 
rice as they cam eat. 

Laos comes close to having no eco-, 
nomy at all. There -are only three in- 
stallations in the whole country re- 1 
motely resembling large scale 
modern industrial enterprise — a 
brickyard, a tobacco factory and a 
small .tin mine, Aside from 'a few 
elephants and some teak floated 
down to Thailand, the main export 
is crude opium, smuggled out to 
Hong Kong. 

The country has what must be a 
unique balanee-of-trade problem: 
Exports amount to about 1% of im- 
ports. The gap is met almost entirely 
by American aid. Half a billion dol- 
lars has been spent by Washington 
since it decided. in 1953 to transform' 
the little kingdom into "a bulwark 
against communism." Laos has re-' 
ceived more American aid per capita' 
than any country in , the world. 

Apart from the American ' in- 
fluence,' the' only more or less orga- 
nized presence in the country is the 
Royal. Laotian Army. Western mili- 
tary experts who have compared -the ■ 
military establishments of South 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos are in 
some disagreement about which 
army is the worst fighting force, but 
Gild American general recently of- 
fered this assessment: 

1 "The Royal Laotian Army is with- 
out a cloubt tile- worst fighting force 
I have ever seen. It makes the South 
Vietnam army look like the Wehr- 
niacht." • ■' 

In nearly 20 years of retreating, 
before the numerically inferior Com- 
munist-inspired Pathet Lao, the 60,- 
000-man Laotian army has inflicted, 
few casualties' and won no major, 
battles. Until recently there was 
only sporadic fighting in. Laos. Each- 
time one side or another retired 
from a hill to shelter from the sun,, 
'the movement was reported as a 
"battle." • 
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in the general direction of tire ene- 
my, use a lot of land mines, but shy 
away from hand-to-hand combat. 
When the Laotian army invaded the 
capital of' Vientiane during one coup 
d'etat to restofe^the government's 
I authority, there were 300 civilian ca- 

■ sualties but only 75 among .the 

troops. ’ * ‘ - • '' 

When 'the soldiers of one army 'ge- 

;iieral put up some unusually spirit- 
led resistance against the enemy. 
Western military attaches discov- 
ered the reason was mot ideological: 
The Communists wore trying to oc- 
cupy an opium plantation in which 
the Royal Laotian general had a 
heavy private investment. 

There are two theories on why the 
Royal Laotian Army is "so bad. One is 
that the Buddhist religion, to which 
.most soldiers belong, prohibits kill- 
ing. (In fact, the Laotians so dislike ■ 
killing of. any kind that all of the 
butchers in Laos arc imported Chi- 
nese.) The other, simpler, explana- 
, tion is the difference in morale be- 
tween the loyalist troops and the 
Communist rebels. 

■ ."This difference in morale," I re- 

. member the military attache at the 
•Australian' embassy in Vientiane tell- 
ing me, "is that the rebels are fight- 
ing their- way towards the flesh pots 
of Vientiane,' while the Roy pi Lao- 
tian troops must leave them to go 
into battle." (This may or may not 
be a realistic theory, but the flesh- 
pots, certainly exist and Vientiane 
may be the 'only city in the 
world -where you actually have 
to bribe a taxi driver not to take you 
to a brothel.) ' 

Probably the only fighting unit in 
the world' less effective than the La-' 
otian army is. the Laotian navy. 
'Commanded by Prince Sinthana- 
rong (a cousin of the king) the 700- 
man'force has, according to -"Jane’s 
Fighting Ships," 23 ships in reserve 
and six vessels in commission. The 
reserve, fleet consists of some rust- 
ing hulks on "the banks’ of the Me- 
kong. River and the only activity 
aboard these relics comes from the- 
chickens who roost among the aban- 
doned bulkheads, providing the Lao- 
tian- navy with ".its supply of eggs. 

The commissioned fleet boasts five 
wooden transport vessels, though all 

foot, iron-hulled monstrosity, built 
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Nixon Raises Stakes . 

. . . . , By Mun cy Marder ' 

’• ; ■ Washington Post Stall Writer 

V Yhc stakes on the allied thrust into; 
taos have been raised by President Nixon, 
into a more decisive .test of his .Indochina 
’policy than . many cautious officials 

wanted to risk publicly. _ 

m President Nixon (hits put a “fight here, 
jor give up the struggle” challenge to 
.Hanoi.' In a war in which words are 
■weapons, the President has an immediate 
advantage; Hanoi never has admitted 
having any troops in Laos; Its response 
there can only come in battle in the guise 
of -Laotian “liberation” forces,' or else- 
where in Indochina, in the name of other 
troops. 

'■ Until the President spoke out Wednes- 
day, many administration officials were 
advising newsmen not to look on the U.S.- 
‘ supported attack by South Vietnamese 
forces into the Laotian panhandle in 
apocalyptic, showdown, terms, 
r.' The objective, U..S. officials - empha- 
sized, was to “disrupt” North Vietnamese 
foi'Qes along the Ho Chi Minh. Trail; “to 
' Intercept or choke off ” men and supplies. 
These open-ended terms could permit 
.'claims of moderate success even if maxi- 
..mum hopes were unfulfilled. ... \ 




Administration suorces oi'igi- 
nally forecast that there may 
be heavy fighting, or the ene- 
my might choose to fall back 
and only harass in the face of_ 
hCavy IhSl air power covering' 
Saigon’s troops. 

Some specialists, however, 
'were convinced North Viet- 
nam would be compelled to 
‘mount a major challenge or 
lose critical “face” to South 
Vietnamese forces is seeks 
to dismiss with disdain. Mr. 
Nixon now has publicly dou- 
bled that '“face" challenge. 
The President evidently 
■ concluded that whether he 
publicly acknowledged it or 
not, the allied foray— 
whether it stumbles or fails 

, would be treated by critics 

as a decisive test of his Vict- 
namization program. 

With intelligence reports 
showing counter-action de- 
veloping, the President,, in 
effect, gambled for high psy- 
chological stakes on a sue- , 
ccss when he bluntly said, 
on Wednesday^ . ’ ; 

We expected the 
; North Vietnamese to fight 
here. They, have to . fight 
-• here or give' up the struggle 
,to conquer South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and their influ- 
ence extending through 
' other parts of Southeast 
'Asia.” 

Danger Next Year 

No other official had ex- 
pressed the Laos test in such 
' terms. As President Nixon 
also said, the “greatest point 
of danger” for the Vietna- 
'.mization program is not now, 
but next year, when there 

■ will be many fewer U.S. 

' ground combat troops in 

■ South Vietnam'. 

Nevertheless, by his fight- 

or-stand-down language, th| 
President intensified the con- 
sequences of the present 
allied offensive. The war in 
Indochina is even more a 
psychological ^ and political 
struggle than it is a military 
conflict. The side that puts 
the highest public stakes on 
an encounter risks gaining 
more or losing more on the 
*: outcome. - 


\ 


•North Victnain, while at- . 
tacking many points in the . 
President's '.news -confer- 
ence, ' has' not faced the 
President's “fight” -chal- 
lenge directly or indirectly 
in any public response. 

. Statements from the Com- 
munist side! now show ' 
heightened .. suspicion that 
other allied attacks may be 
in the making, perhaps with , 
participation of Thailand’s 
troops. 

North Vietnam and the 
- Pathet Lao charged on 'Fri- 
.day and Saturday that more ' 
Thai troops appear poised 
to enter Laos Ireyond “two 
additional battalions ' of 
Thai troops” sent • to rein- 
force the clandestine army 
of Mco tribesmen directed 
by U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency advisers in. the Long 
Cheng area near the Plain 
of Jars. The Pathet Lao pro- 
tested what- it described as 
plans to' “bring into Laos a 
massive number of Thai 
troops” to fight in the Long 
Cheng sector and much fur- 
ther south, in the “Boloveiis 
Plateau with strong U.S. 
air support . . 

Denial by Bangkok 
• Thailand regularly denies 
that there are Thai troops 
tn Laos; 'any Thais fighting 
in Laos, Thai officials main- J 
tain, have been . recruited 
without Bangkok’s official 
sanction. The disclaimer 
follows a familiar pattern 
in Indochina. V 

Real or imagined allied^' 
military moves, may keep 
North Vietnamese forces ' 
Stretched out, ancl off- 
balance, as allied strategists 
[ intend. If so, Mr. Nixon will 
: have a large psycho!o_gical 
warfare dividend. ‘.J 

But U.S. sources concede 
that the fighting’can .unfold 
in slow motion throughout 
the' next eight or more weeks 
> and it is premature to fore- 
cast how the test will end. 
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By TAMMY ABBVCKLE . 

' Special t^Jbe Star 

VIENTIANE— The U.S. Em- 
bassy here continues to at- 
tempt to hide American in- 
volvement in the war in Lads 
as much as possible'. 

Embassy officials, who do 
not deny this, say the policy is 
a result of the involvement oE. 
the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy. 

Much of the secrecy, even to 
American officials, appears 
unnecessary, particularly 
• since March when President 
Nixon admitted the American 
‘ ’role and since the official fa- 
cade of Laos neutrality in the 
.• war largely has disappeared. 

The CIA role Here, originally 
arosd from American deci- 
sions to quietly, try to prevent 
r the : North Vietnamese and 
their Pathet Lao Communist 
\ supporters from overrunning 
N ‘ Laos when Laos was under a 
supposed guarantee of neutral- 
• ' ity. 

The United States decided 
that rather than' have a full- 
scale military presence here, 
.it would place U.S. 

-. operations — both intelligence 
' gathering and counter- 
insurgency— under the CIA. 

Running a War 

In explaining the continuing 
''secrecy, on the U.S. effort 
here, officials say, “It’s CIA 
-and therefore it’s secret. 
That’s that.” . 

Some CIA “secrets” are in- 
, nocuous enough, such as the 
parachute factory the CIA 
runs for Meo amputees as part 
of an effort to encourage the 
Meo to keep on fighting. 

But the agency besides: its 
^intelligence operations— whjch 
' indeed should- be secret — is 
running a war in Laos. 

■ However, to many Lao gen- 
erals, the war is not being run 
' very well.. There is, however, 

; no real way to determine how 
well it is being run because 
t every aspect of it remains se- 
J cret. 

No pictures ever appear of 
. wounded Americans being car- 
ried away, or Americans uii- 
v der fire or in combat. 

“That’s the way we want 
it,” American officials say. • 

A look at last week’s events 



period demonstrates -some- 
thing of what is hidden- and 
how it’s hidden. 

Last Sunday, North Viet- 
namese sappers hit the U.S. 
base at Long Cheng. The 
enemy concentrated rocket 
and mortar fire solely on the 
U.S. compound,, where be- 
tween 20 and 30 Americans 
were living. 

Americans cowering in the 
bunker say smoke and fire 
was so heavy they almost 
were asphyxiated. 

Their homes were burned 
and onj American was wound- 
ed by a mortar fragment. A 
pair of U.S. F4 jets mistakenly 
bombed Long Cheng, throwing 
two Americans flat on their 
backs, including a colonel. 

These Americans felt’ they 
were in a combat situation, 
but the embassy spokesman 
professed not to know about it. 

Spokesman Is Silent 

In fact, for much of Sunday, 
the spokesman could not be 
found. Late Sunday evening he 
could neither confirm nor 
deny. By Monday he was talk- 
ing about medical warehouses 
being burned, but said nothing 
• about U.S. installations, even 
when asked. Other American 
sources eventually supplied 
some information. Then -at 
midweek, the spokesman re- 
ported an American was killed 
in action on the west portion of 
the Plain of Jars. This admis- 
sion resulted from the admin- 




istration promise to announce 
U.S. military deaths. 

But most U.S. dead are civil- 
ians carrying out military du- 
ties here, so it’s fair- to assume 
that’s why the embassy 
spokesman omitted to mention 
that an Air America helicopter 
was downed near the North 
Vietnamese border in Laos. 

The spokesman, of course, 
was unable to comment on the 
U.S. request for Thai troops 
and the transportation of 1,600 
of them into Long Cheng. 
Asked about the 20,000 to 
.'30,000 refugees pouring out of 
Long Cheng to Muong Cha, a 
walk of several days to the 
southeast, an embassy spokes- 
man said the figures were 
“exaggerated” and tried • to 
play the whole story down. 
The figures turned out to be 
correct and by the end of the 
week, the embassy spokes- 
man would not respond to re? 
quests to go see the refugees 
at Muong Cha where only 
U.S. planes are able to, land. 

To fly to Long Cheng, where 
only U.S. transport is availa- 
ble, of course, was out of 
the question. 

Correspondent ■Unwanted 

A correspondent aboard one 
of these Requirements Office 
aircraft would have seen 
Americans in Laos combat, 
so it’s understandable why 
correspondents were unwant- 
ed. 

The list of hidden U.S. com- 






bat actions is inexhaustable— a 
battle between American com- 
mandos and North Vietnamese 
at Pakkao, near Long Cheng; 
Americans on the ground 
trying to find enemy positions 
in the Long Cheng area and . 
details of U.S, Air Force activ- 
' ities. 

. One most interesting claim 
by the U.S. Embassy spokes- 
man here is that press restric- 
tions are the host govern- 
ment’s policy. 

Indignant Lao politicians 
and high-ranking military of- 
ficials, however, say, “Go to 
the Americans. They decide 
who goes on their planes,” or 
“The. Americans tell us not 
to let you go. If we don’t do 
what they say, they won’t 
help us.” 

Stopping a Newsman 

A correspondent for a Lon- 
don paper started driving 
around the countryside last 
week. He arrived in Vang 
Vicng, 100 miles north of here 
and told an American AID of- 
ficial he was going to a Yao 
tribal village. 

The AID man phoned the 
embassy, asking how to stop 
him. 

The embassy advised him to 
get in touch with the local Lao 
military commander and have 
him prevent the correspondent 
from traveling further. 

That’s what usually happens 
when-: correspondents try to 
find out wha.t’s going on. 
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By Wilfred Burchett 
Cuacdian stafi., correspondent 


■Paris 


- Sixty-six helicopters and 22 fixed-wing aircraft have 
been downed in southern Laos in the first four days of 
the U.S.-sponsored invasion. Two battalions of Saigon 
: troops were completely put out of action, oh Feb. 13; all 
their arms were seized and many of them were taken 
■"prisoner. . ' 

The huge CIA base at Long Cher." is expected to f all 
— -at any moment since all its approaches are in Pathct Lao 
hands. As of Feb. 14, only the airfield was still 
- functioning, It was being used to evacuate vital 
equipment and U.S. personnel until U.S. planes bombed 
the airfield, apparently thinking it had already been 
abandoned. Americans were among those killed by U.S. 
bombs and the airfield became unusable, at least 
temporarily. About 1000 badly demoralized commandos 



.Chinese vied? c f U.S. defeats in Indochina. 

of “General” Vang Pao, actually CIA mercenaries, fled 
into Vientiane on Feb. 13-14. 

In Cambodia, the Phnom Penh airport was bombard- 
ed by rockets on Feb. 14, forcing its closure just a few. 
hours after semi-paralyzed Lon Nol, the puppet premier,' 
had left for a few months qf medical treatment in 
Hawaii after he had suffered a serious heart attack. 

[Over 60,000 peopld demonstrated against the 
‘invasion of Laos in the U.S. last week (page 3). 

In Peking, hundreds of thousands of people held a 
protest Feb. 12. People’s China has issued three formal 
protests against the invasion, describing the action as “a 
grave menace” to China. In a Viewpoint (pag_e 8), the 
■.-Guardian speculates that the invasion may be intended - 
t<> broaden the war to China.] . ■ . 

These are some of the fruits of Nixon’s latest military 
adventure in Indochina. It wiil be necessary to capture 
■inconceivable amounts Of resistance equipment and rice 
.stores- to offset the losses already suffered by the 'U.S. 
and its puppet forces, not to mention the irretrievable 
loss of U.S. credibility. American pilots have been 
captured in Laos. Despito what the Nixon adminLtratipn 
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IS saying about non-participation of U.S. ground troops 
there, were six Americans wearing South Vietnamese 
uniforms found among the. corpses of Saigon troops 
xillcd^during a single engagement deep within Laos. 

B-3 Sait-on Losses ' ; 

cJrnn 0 , 1 ^ 1 - t0 f ake 5 ° SSCS 2 ?? ear minimal, the U.S. 
command is only announcing the. loss of planes and 

h-hcopters piloted by Americans and which have been 
completely destroyed. The greatest losses, by far, have 
been suffered by helicopters and planes havin^ pilots 

■2£ foI " - And ,te “ Io t 

, The biggest casualty of the invasion, so to speak*has 
been Victnaimzation” The. Saigon' army ha? proved 
that it is incapable of moving Without U.S. transport; it 
cannot function without massive U.S. air and artillery 
support; it cannot right without U.S. tactical com- 
manders cither on the ground or flying in helicopters at 
tree-top levpl. Yet witb all its unprecedented .support 
from U.S. airborne supplies, bombing and artillery, the 
Saigon forces in Laos arc heading for certain disaster 
The U.S. news blackout still continues because’ the 
operation continues to gp badly. 

In particular, journalists are being prevented from 
seeing v/ha. is happening on the Bolover.s Plateau where 
there are at least three Thai battalions operating; nor can 
newsmen go to Long Cheng where Thai troops have been 
rushed in to. replace the fleeing Meo mercenaries; and 
they are not allowed, to go to the CIA base at Udorn t 
inailand, to which the equipment and personnel from 
Long Cheng arb being evacuated. 1 

li/ith Tightest forces and their battle .lines cracking 
everywhere in Laos, Thailand has concentrated its troops 
along the Laotian frontier and. declared a state of alert. 
Prince Souvanna Phounsa has also instituted "a state of 
emergency for uie small portion of Laos that remains 
under his control. The Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
has Issued new warnings against extension- of military, 
activity on its territory by the U.S. or its puppets. 

, What is Nixon trying to do? It appears that he is’ 
trying to turn back the dock all the way to the 1954-55 
policies of John Foster Dulles, based on evidence of 
Nixon s visceral anti-communism, the Dr. Strangelove 
attitude toward world politics of presidential advisor 
A ‘ KipsiAger and the overweening conceit of Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland, now Army chief of staff but 
who is still trying to prove that when he was the U.S. 
commander-in-chicf in Saigon he could have won if he 
had been given free rein tod<5 what he had wanted 
Dulles had been the god-father of the Southeast’Asian 
Treaty Organization whose purpose was to “contain 
Communism” or even “to roil it back.” In practical • 
terms, SEATO was intended to counter the Vietnamese 
victory over the French I® Indochina in 1 954. As Dulles 
conceived- it, .the mainland part of SEATO was to be a 
broad wedge composed of South Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Thailand, adjoined by Laos-all under disguised U.S: 
military control.' That would have brought U.S. military 
s the borders, of the^wa, —slatea^-the ' 
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v v By JAMES WiE GHAUT 
v - ’ . Of The News Washington Bureau 

v > : • Vientiane, Eeb. 19— E very thing de- 
pends on you Americans.” the high Loa- 
tian official said. “If you let us die, then 
: wc will die. But if you send allies and tell 
us to fight, then we will fight.” 

: . The ' statement, made by a former general 
‘who is now a member of neutralist Prime Min- 
ister Souvanna Phouma’s cabinet, was uttered 
sadly, but without rancor. 

• . The official added without the slightest trace 
of animosity that he understood that the United 
States policy in Southeast Asia must be based 
on its own interests, even if it .meant helping 
the South Vietnamese, carry their war against 
’the North Vietnamese into Laos. 

1 The official’s appraisal sums up accurately 
the cruel position this sparsely populated land- 
locked. 'kingdom finds itself in after suffering 
nearly 2.0 years as a pawn m the relentless 
struggle between North and South Vietnam. 

- Throughout that period,' despite international 
agreement that Laos should . remain neutral in 
the conflict, the country has been wracked by 
. warfare between North ■ - Vietnamese-b acked 


inrpv f? 

Patbet Lao Communists and French and U.S.- 
supported rightist arid conservative forces. 

Now, as the bitter war between North and 
South Vietnam appears to be reaching some sort 
of climax, it lias become increasingly. likely that 
Laos could be the battleground for what may be 
the decisive engagement. • ■ . 

In the southern panhandle of Laos, about 
15,000 South- Vietnamese troops, backed by heavy 
U.S. air support, continue their thrust to sever 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail, the last North Vietnam- 
ese supply route for the 200,000 Communist 
troops ill Cambodia and South Vietnam. 

There is a growing fear here that the up to* 
70,000' North Vietnamese troops guarding the 
trail will seek to avoid a major battle with the 
Saigon invasion force by moving south, and west, 
’-deeper into Laos, overrunning Laotian forces 
around the Boloyen Plateau area and seizing rich 
rice lands along the Mekong Biver by Pnkxe. 

Meanwhile, in the north of Laos, roads have 
be°n clogged with tens of thousands of. Meos 
and other hill people fleeing in long refugee 
columns from the Sam Thong-Long Chong area, 
where up to a division of North Vietnamese ap- 


*peavs to he girding for a full- 
scale attack aimed at wiping out 
Gen. Vang Pao’s CIA-trained / 
army of 8,000 Meo tribesmen. v 

If successful, the attack would : 

• cut Off the royal capital of Vien- 
tine,’ thereby rendering both vul- 
nerable to a Communist take- 
over! , 

Thus, while both sides profess 

. to prefer a neutral Laos, both are | j 
pursuing policies that appear : 
destined to make, the country the 
focal point of the struggle. 

U.S Ambasatlor to Laos. G. Mc- 
Murtrie Godley conceded in an 
interview that American policy 
: of supporting the South Vietnam- 
ese incursion into Laos runs 
counter to Laotian interests. 

But he defended the action as 
a vital step in carrying on 'the 

! war against the Communist 
troops in Cambodia and South 
Vietnam. Unfortunately, the war 
in Laos cannot he separated from 
the wars in Vietnam and Cambo- 
dia, he added. 

‘•One of the great tragedies of- 
the debate over the war has. been 
that some people have viewed 
them as separate conflicts,” God- 
ley said. “They are not separate. 
We are fighting one enemy— -Ha- 
noi. The Pathet Lao .- doesn’t 
amount to anything; he is a tool 
for the North Vietnamese.” 

However, Godley said Laos 
should not join in any united 
anti-Comnumist alliance with 
South Vietnam and Cambodia. 
“The". settlement here,” he said, 
“has’to be negotiated on a neutra- 
lized basis,” since neither Com- 
munist China, which borders on 
Laos to the north, nor North 
Vietnam, which shaves its eastern 
border,, would tolerate a militant 
anti-Communist state as a neigh- 
bor. ■ ■ ‘ 

• But Godley could not say bow 
sweeping Laos into the midst of . 
the Indochina war as a virtual 
client of the United States would 
.succeed in winning .the kingdom 
a peaceful settlement -as neutral, 
state. 
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By Jack Anderson 

; Down through the Vietnam 
v. Wav' years, the raw facts about 
‘the ' fighting havo gone 
■through such, a filtering and 
[flavoring process that the pub- 
flic no longer trusts the offeial 
'statements. 

• This. is reflected in the large 
number of inquiries we re- 
ceive, asking what is really 
happening on the baltlefront. 
We have sought the answers 
from our own competent and 
confidential sources. Here are 
the most newsworthy -replies: 

What is the real purpose of 
the drive into Laos? 

The -aim is to tut the North 
Vietnamese supply line. But 
unfortunately, most of the 
supplies for the present dry 
season had already, 'moved 
down the Ho Chi'. Minh trail 
.network before the South 
Vietnamese struck. • Intelli- 
gence reports show a heavy 
‘flow of war goods down the in- 
’iiltration routes during the 
qry months of September, Oc- 
•toberand November. But the 
flow had already dwindled to 
a trickie before the South Vi- 
etnamese could cut it off. 

lVhat -is the risk that the 
Laos invasion will escalate the 
war? 

■ Hanoi isn’t expected to mass 
a large force in Laos to resist 
the South Vietnamese opera- 
tion. Allied forces, complete 
‘{with waiting planes and 
■massed, artillery, are prepared 
{to ' devastate, any North Viet- 
namese force that might come 
L; :.’- ' ' . • ’ 


into the open. The Communist 
strategy has always been to 
avoid battles they might lose 
and wait for a chance to at- 
tack a vulnerable spot. Hanoi 
is more likely, therefore, to 
strike back elsewhere at ,® 
weak point. The best clue: 
Communist forces already 
have increased the military 
pressure on the Royal Lao 
government in northern Laos. 

‘Chinese in taos 

Is Red China likely to inter- 
vene in Laos? 

The Red Chinese have 
warned that they won’t remain 
indifferent to the South Viet- 
arnese drive into Laos but 
would take “all effective meas- 
ures" to aid the Communist 
forces. In recent month's, the 
Chinese have stepped up con- 
struetion of a road that cuts 
across Laos almost to the Thai 
border. The construction crew 
and guard force, which for- 
merly had numbered no more 
Ilian 3,000, has now been in- 
creased to more than .15,000, 
The best estimate is that the 
road is intended as a supply 
line. for Communist guerrillas, 
not an invasion route for 
Chinese troops. 

Is the White 'House telling 
the truth about the absence of 
U.S. combat troops In Laos? 

American ground troops 
stopped at the I.aotian border, 
although they are ready for 
action in Laos If they should 
be needed to help repel a 
North Vietnamese counterat- 
tack. CIA-led guerrilla bands^ 


of mountain tribesmen - also 
operating in southern Laos, 
assisting the South Vietnam- 
ese invaders. Technically, the 
American advisors aren't mili- 
tary men but civilians on the 
CIA payroll, The Army’s spe- 
cial forces, however, have sent 
observation teams across the 
border. - 

Is President Ninon trying to 
win or to wind clown the Viet- 
nam War? 

The President is seeking to 
turn the war over to the Soth 
Vietnamese but to leave them- 
strong enough to defend' them- 
selves. He also wants to pro 
tect the withdrawing Ameri- 
can troops from a possible 
Asian Dunkirk. He views the 
drive into Ho Chi Minh trail 
complex and the bombing at- 
tacks upon North Vietnam as 
rear-guard action to reduce 
Hanoi’s ability to mount an of- 
fensive. Meanwhile, the Presi- 
dent has withdrawn almost all 
draftees from 'combat opera- 
tions. Before the end of the 
year’, he hopes to keep all 
Americans out of combat ex- 
cept for air and artillery sup- 
port for the- South Vietnam- 
ese. ' 

Mafia Expose 

Some of the nation’s most 
notorious racketeers,- identi : 
Bed in federal files as. Mafia 
bigwigs, has been living quit- 
ly in New .York’s fashionable 
Westchester County until a 
gravel-voiced newspaper edi- 
tor straight out of “Front. 


Page," decided to fight them 
his own way. ' ■ 

Barney Waters, editor of the 
Herald Statesman, knew that 
Cosa Nostra chicftans had set- 
tled in the Yonkers area. 

Waters ordered liis report-, 
ers'.to dig Into the criminal 
backgrounds of the hoodlums 
who were living in fashionable 
respectability in the commu- 
nity. Then he sent his photog- 
raphers around to take pic- 
tures of their villa-style subur- 
ban homes.' 

For two years he battled the 
mobsters, winding up with a 
dramatic, two-week ' series. 
Even before the series began, 
the hoods learned of it and 
threatened Waters life. The 
Herald Stateman's general_ 
manager, Jack Sheila, received 
a gruff telephone threat 
against the newspaper plant 
Two .33 pistol shots blasted 
the newspaper’s windows one 
night shattering glass in the 
advertising department. 

During the two years, Wa- : 
ters got hundreds of throating 
calls, four broken windshields . 
and six different tires slash- ' 
ings. But through It all, the 
vinegary editor refused even 
to remove his name from the :• 
telephone directory. j 

Footnote: Our own .■ Mafia -. 
sources said publicity “spooks” 
the. big boys worse than a . 
presecution. Meanwhile, the'. 
Maifa is spreading into other ' 
suburban communities. ^ 

©> 1971. Bcll-McClure Syndicate, Inc. 
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>.'By HENRY KAMM 

, . ■ v Special 'to The New York Times 

SAIGON, South Vietnam, Feb. 

18— The ■ South'^ Vietnamese 
command reported, today that 
the forv/ard units of its forces 
advancing across Communist 
supply trails in southern Laos 
were now operating 22 miles 
from the border. - 
A spokesman said that the 
slowness of the advance into 
Laos, which began from the 

more evidence of the strength 
of the enemy’s antiaircraft fire. 
An American briefing office at 
Quangtri, reported that three 
. United States helicopters had 

. ‘ been downed during the day 

■ ■ * ■ while supporting the -South 

■' . .. Vietnamese drive. The two-man 

^ crew of one, a Cobra gunship, 

was reported rescued. 

: : ‘ The Saigon spokesman said 

_ that there now were 15,000 to 

. . 16,000 South Vietnamese troops 

inside I.aos and that they were 
operating “in the same general 
area” as yesterday. With for- 
• wa'rd units 22 miles from the 

border, they apparently were 
’ still # a few miles short of the 

devastated town of Tchepone, 
'which has been a principal 
marshaling center Of the North 
Vietnamese supply network. 

At a combat base 11 miles 
inside Laos, South Vietnamese 
troops displayed a Soviet-built 
FT- 7 6 tank captured after ' rt, 


northern part of South Vietnam 
on. Feb. 8, was a result more 
of the care .employed in search- 
ling the enemy supply dumps 
(than of enemy, ground resist- 
ance. 1 ■ 

However, a South Vietnamese 
spokesman at the combat base 
in Quangtri, South Vietnam’s 
northernmost province, said 
that 95 enemy soldiers had been 
killed in the last 24 hours.. The 
I South Vietnamese toll was pul 
at eight. 

t Af fimrv. ■fTiprf. was 


had been hit by rockets, pre- 
sumably fired by American 
helicopter gunships. 
i No action was reported from 
the area in the. northwestern 
corner of South Vietnam where 
an American company at an 
artillery base called Fire Sup- 
port Base Scotch is said to have 
been surrounded since Tuesday. 
American fighter-bombers flew 
18 sorties in support of the unit 
Tuesday night, but efforts to 
reinforce the company yester- 
day failed because cf bad 
weather. 

Outside Quangtri, an Ameri- 
can ammunition dump blew up 
from unknown causes ' this 
morning, .'with* the loss of 5Q0 
tons of artillery shells and tear 
gas canisters. Explosions were 
reported to have continued for 
several hours. 

Far to the south, South Viet- 
namese troops operating in, 
Cambodia reportedly repulsed, 
two North Vietnamese attacks 
on their positions near, the 
town of Suong with the aid of 
artillery, and air strikes. A 
command spokesman said that 
the attackers left' behind 116 
dead. He said that the South 
Vietnamese losses- in the two : 
actions were three killed and 
25 wounded. 

Reinforcements Sought 

The Washington Star 

VIENTIANE' Laos. Feb. IS— 
Laotian military sources report- 
ed today that the United States 


had asked Thailand for more 
troops to shore up the. battered 
defenses of the American- 
backed base at Long Tieng, 
near the Plainc des James. 

The informants, .said that 
1,600 Thai troops had arrived 
at Long Tieng aboard United 
States transport planes to rein- 
force Thai artillery groups and 
a security company already 
there. 

' According to., the ■ Laotian 
sources, the request for Thai 
troops is being handled through 
the American Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, which lias used 
the Long Tieng base to monitor 
Hanoi communications' and to 
direct its efforts throughou! 
Laos. 
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‘ By TAMMY ARRUCKLE | 

if:/' ■'■ • Special to The Star 

VIENTIANE, • Laos — The 
United States has an. important 
command role as;, well as a 
ground combat role in Laos, Lao 
military and other well-informed 
sources say. 

i Lao military sources. from the 
rank of general in Vientiane 
down to captains and majors say 
n' it /is Central Intelligence Agency 
V^fficials who command in the 
Long Chieng second military re- 
gion headquarters 75 miles north 
■of here. The Long Chieng com- 
; mander is the station chief of 
'the agency, these sources say. 

. The chain of command goes 
■; back to Udorn in northeast Thai- 
1 land. 

"It’s the Americans who give 
' the. orders,” a high-ranking Lao 
insists. Udorn is informed of 
events in the second military re- 
gion before army headquarters 
in Vientiane, Lao sources say. 
Meo Gen. Vang Pao is there to 
lead the Meo tribesmen . but 
. Americans give the directions, 
Lao military men say. The 
American ground role is small, 
limited to' less than 200 men 
throughout Laos. Their role is 
principally advisory but these 
■ Americans are in combat. Mc-os 
call them ‘‘commando leaders,” 
and say they have been based at 
• Pakkao near Long Cheng. 

. Laotians who visited the are.a 
show pictures of Americans, in 
.camouflage fatigues carrying 
weaoons. These Americans lead 


small 

ger.ee 

stroy 


teams to gather intelli- 
in. Hanoi’s rear or to de- 
parts. of the North Viet- 


with both South Vietnamese and 
Lao special guerrilla units. 

; The Laos ground operation un- 
der. CIA aegis is described as 


namese communications and fiseful by U.S. s ? *}' cc ( w Cf 
command system m North Laos.; ^ have bccn tied dov , n b y the 
These teams have been particu- . u s . teams in northern Laos at 
larly successful with American j the expense of a few American 
participation along Route 7 be-j lives, though, there have been 
tween the North Vietnam border .Wgh tribe 


The 


. fj type program,” sources said. 


ved 


and the Plain of Jars 

Americans concerned aie mill-. -j unfortunately with renew 
tary men. paid by tne CIA. r ; ji ano i pressure and high losses' 
In. addition Laotians from the tlie scbeme ; s now backfiring, 
second military region report The Mcos are slart ing to say 
Americans arrive for special are t j rcd 0 * dylag for the 
missions of. sabotage then depart Americans. Frantic Vang Pao, 
from Laos immediately after the £ncrr y a j no [ getting Lao rein- 
missions are accomplished forcements> allegedly told the 
These groups winch aie believed j » Do n’t think my people are 
to belong to the U.S. Air Foice p 0 ; n g to slay and die for the 
commanaos flying from Nakhon Americans.” This i 
Phanom in northeast Thailand 


land at the airstrip near Long 
Cheng tightly guarded by Meos. 
Americans killed in ground ac- 


Americans.” This threat led to 
American commanders calling 
for Thai troops to reinforce Long 
Cheng. The fact that Americans 
command at Long Cheng means. 


e 

appear in aaigon uueuug 
ures, Americans say over SO 
Americans killed in North Laos 
fall into this combat category 


•tor-------- command at Long l. _ 

ticn in Laos aie put in thv South- j be united States’ will get tiie 
east Asia death totals and oo not b j anle f or an y major North Viet- 
Saigon briefing fig- ■ • - 


n.amcse victory there. 

: -A ' desperate -Central Intelli- 
gence Agency free from press 


Well-informed . sources ’ say surveillance in its military oper- 
over SO Americans have been ad i ons j n north Laos,- some 
killed in clandestine, operations sources be ii evej could well suck 

Sh Laos These operations in- the United States into deeper 
elude not only intelligence gath- : involvement there in an attempt 
cring but harassment. These to retain the Long Cheng head- 
U S ground operations in Laos .quarters and the agency’s opera- 
in the trail area are continuing tional capability in northern 


c. 
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;l Among Americans wounded in 
Sunday's sapper attack against the 
bqse ; of Long Cheng in northern 
Lfjps-'was .a ground employe of Air 
America, who was "slightly wound- 
Cd f , n - Previous unofficial reports said 
thd man worked for the Central In- 
teljigence Agency instead of the 
transport ’ company that has been 
operating on contract jp Laos to the 
.US. government for ip§rg than a de- 
cade, according to thg li.S. Embassy 
In "Vientiane. 
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. By Jack Anderson 

. (r>- . ■ . " 

' The popular impression of 
CIA men In Southeast Asia Is 
of lean-faced James Bonds 
, talking in whispers to Irido- 

• Chinese beauties in dingy bars 
or of bearded guerrilla experts 
directing Meo tribesmen in the 
Laotian jungles. 

The real McCoy, more often, 
is a rumpled, civil servant 
going to lard, who. worries 
about when . his refrigerator 
will arrive, from the States 
and plays bingo on Tuesday 
nights. .’. A,,, 

This is the- unromantic pic- 
’ ture that emerges from an in- 
struction sheet handed to CIA 
pilots leaving for Udorn, Thai- 
land. The CIA uses a front 
called Air America to fly mis- 
'sions.out of Udorn over Indo- 
china. ' 

' Instead of pressing cyanide 
suicide capsules upon new” re- 
. .bruits,' the stateside briefer 

• slips them a 'bus schedule for 
. CIA’ personnel . between 

Uclorn’s . CIA compound, 
schools and banks. 

. /‘A bowling alley in Udorn 
has league howling,” the CIA 
confides to . its pilot-agents, 
v Their wives are , given such 
hush-hush CIA tips as "water 
should he boiled three to five 
minutes prior to drinking, but 
it Is safe for cooking and 
washing dishes of it is brought 
to the boiling point.” 

■ ' The cloak-and-dagger boys 
|Sre told they will have a su- 


permarket, swimming ' pool, 
free' movies, the " Chib Rendez- 
vous” (which doubles as a 
• chapel on Sundays) and bingo 
on Tuesday; and Saturday 
nights. ' The CIA bars" 'are 
called The Pub arid the Wagon 
[Wheel and shut down at mid- 
night. ■ '; y. ' 

Thfe ‘ same '' humdrum' life 
style can be. ’found’ at such 
CIA ' outposts as Vientiane, 
Laos, where CIA men usually 
live with their. families in vil- 
las and dine at the town’s few 
French restaurants. 

One lonely .CIA flier, who 
had. left his family. in Florida, 
worried about . their . safety 
after reading about racial 
demonstrations at-home. “I'm 
going to bring them out here 
where it’s .safe,” he confided 
solemnly to iny associate Los 
Whitten in Vientiane last sum- 
mer. " " ’ ' 

But if the CIA living condi- 
tions. ■ are vintage suburbia, 
some of the missions arc dan- 
gerous. The CIA pilots fly sup- 
plies to ' CIA-backed Meo 
tribesmen in Laos hinterlands. 
There arc also more hazard- 
ous missions, such as Fights 
along the Red Chinese, border 
and amino deliveries to tiny 
airstrips in Communist-in- 
fested country; . . . : f ., .' . 

Footnote: Much of the re- 
cruiting for CIA pilots is done 
out of a modern, golcl-carpetcd 
office in downtown Washing- 
ton with “Air America” on the 
glass doors. One of my report- 


ers, posing as'-a pilot, was in- 
terviewed by H. H. Dawson, a 
beefy man in shirtsleeves. He 
said prospects, were dim right 
now, because flic number of 
fixed-wing pilots had been cut 
back from 600 to SCO. 

Dawson said the .basic pay is 
$22.63 an hour for captains, 
$13.93 for first officers, with 
bonuses for special “projects.” 
A top CIA pilot cun make as 
much as $100,000 a year flying 
high hazard missions. In addi- 
tion, station allowances run 
$320 a month at Saigon, $215 
at Udorn and $230 in Vienti- 
ane. 1 > ' * "- '■ 
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[0 By TAMMY ARBUCKLE 

:j-; v' Special to The Star 

■i VIENTIANE, Laos— The Unit- 
ed States has ashed the Thiland 
government for more troops to 
shore up the battered defenses 
i of the U.S.-controlled base at 
. Long Cheng,' informed Lao mili- 
tary sources said today. 

1 - Som 1,600 Thai troops already 
•have arrived in Long Cheng, 75 
I miles north of here, flown to the 
■surrounded, base on U.S. C123 
; transports, the sources said. 

1 ' These forces are to reinforce 
the Thai artillery group and 
Thai' security company already 
-/at the U.S. Central Intelligence 
^ Agenqy base. ' • | 

' According to the Lao inform- 
ants,- the Thailand government 
“is holding back on sending any 
, more large scale reinforcements 
- so far north. 

" They don’t want Thailand in- 
volved more deeply in the Lao 
. fighting, Jthe sources said. . 

The Lao 'military informants 
say that, to date, only the high- 
est ranking Thai leaders are 


aware of the details of Thai- 
land’s military involvement in 
Laos. “ 

If large numbers of troops 
were sent, all members of the! 
Thai cabinet would have to be 
informed. . 

The Laos say the- request for 
Thai troops is being handled 
through tlie- CIA which has used 
the Long Cheng base to monitor 
Hanoi communications and di- 
rect its efforts throughout Laos. 

The Americans are reluctant 
to call for any large U.S. units 
because of possible anger in 
the U.S. Congress and because 
of possible repercussions from 


Communist China which shares 
a border with Laos... 

The U.S. request for Thai 
■troops followed the Lao generals 
refusal to give Gen. Vang Pao, 
leader - of the Meo tribal forces 
at Long Cheng, large scale rein- 
forcements he asked. 

So far, Vang Pao has received , 
one battalion of neutralist troops 
and two commando battalions 
from the Laotians. 

Informed Lao military sources 
say Vang Pao came to Vientiane, 
and asked for reinforcements! 
but was refused by other Lao- 
generals. .Vang Pao then saw 
Premier Souvanna Phouma, re- 


sulting in the trickle of'Lao rein- 
forcements sent to Long Cheng. 

* Vang Pao has threatened to 
pull .his Meo tribesmen out of 
Long Cheng and out of the fight- 
ing. - 

The U.S. policy of secrecy in 
Laos has become so confusing 
that even the Laos are unsure 
what is going on, they say. 

The Lao military said some 
Thai troops, working for the 
-CIA, were arrested when they 
etered Vientane with weap- 
ons because Lao officials had 
no knowledge of who they were. 

The U.S. press corps here is 
not allowed aboard U.S. aircraft, 
the only means of reaching Long 
Cheng, to see how deeply .the 
United States is involved. 

The Embassy’s stated reason 
is that the CIA operating there 
must retain secrecy. 

Instead off gathering intelli 
gence, however, the agency re 
portedly is running a war with 
Its town American employes in] 
ground comhat^roles. 

Lao military spokesman Gen. j 
Thongpunh Knoksy said .today 1 ; 
some fighting continues m the I 
Long Cheng area. 

, North Vietnamese forces pene- 
i traled to within 3,000 yards of 
'the airstrip but ran into a Meo 
! ambush. • : 

I- A North Vietnamese light ar- 
tillery piece was captured, indi- 
■ bating Hanoi troops planned an- 
other shelling similar to the at- 
tack -which burned American in- 
Istallations Sunday, wounding an 
| American. . ....... 
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: SAIGON (UPI) - Communist 
gunners 'today shot down five 
more U.S. helicopters in fighting 
in Laos and across the border in 
South Vietnam, where fighting 
subsided around the encircled 
American Fire Base Scotch. 

American military spokesmen 
did not give the locations where 
three helicopter gunships were 
shot down in Laos but said two 
crewmen were wounded. Two 
others were shot up in Quang Tri 
Province across the border but 
managed to land with two crew- 
men wounded. 

Unofficial figures showed at 
least 19 American helicopters 
have been destroyed in support 
of the South Vietnamese cam- 
paign in' Laos in the past 11 
days. U.S.. casualties in the sup- 
port role were 31 killed, 79 
wounded and six missing in ac- 
tion. The casualties do not in- 
clude GIs wounded in Commu- 
nist shelling attacks, military 
spokesmen said. 

’ - Military spokesmen said South 
Vietnamese forces killed 25 Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese 
troops at dusk yesterday in Laos 
and were meeting only sporadic 
resistance in the drive. 

The U.S. command reported 
the ' loss of an Air Force F4 
Phantom jet in the lower pan- 
handle of Laos Tuesday. It was 
the. lQOlh U.S. plane lost over 
Laos since last March 10. Both 
crewmen were missing. 

U.S. spokesmen gave few de- 
tails of the situation near Fire 
Base Scotch, 10 miles from the 
Laotian border, other than to 
say the fighting had subsided. 
•Reports earlier said more than a 
company of reinforcements had 
been rushed to the battleground 
to the aid of an outnumbered 
platoon of GIs fighting a rein- 
forced company of Communist 
troops attacking from all sides. 


South Vietnamese spokesmen 
said the 16,000-man government 
force which swept into Laos li 
days ago was meeting only occa- 
sional resistance and had killed 
25 Viet Cong and North Vietnam- 
ese near the town of Lao Bao. 

American spokesman said to- 
day 51 GIs were killed in the 
war last week, which included 
the first six days of the Laotian 
campaign. It was more than 
double the 24 killed the previous 
week. Military spokesmen said 
six more GIs killed in helicopter 
crashes were yet to be added to 
last week’s toll. 

Military spokesmen said South 
Vietnamese forces operating on 
Highway 7 more than 60 miles 
northeast of Phnom Penh killed 
at least 116 Communist troops 
today in two major actions. The 
spokesmen said 1,600 South Viet- 
namese troops had launched a 
new operation 75 miles south of 
Phnom Penh, bringing to 23,000 
the number of Saigon govern- 
ment troops in Cambodia. 

In northern Laos, government 
said 1,600 Thai volun- 


lst brigade of the U.S. 5th Divi- 
sion, one of the American units 
supporting the South Vietnamese 
campaign in Laos. 

The fighting was part of in- 
creasingly heavy action in jun- 
gles near the newly activated 
U.S. airstrip at Khe Sanh, head- 
quarters of the 9,0OO-man Ameri- 
can task force supporting the 
Saigon government troops 
across the border. 

Government sources in Vienti- 
ane far to the north of the Lao- 
tian, border campaign said the 
Thai volunteers were being 
brought to Long' Cheng, head-; 
quarters of the Meo tribal mer-' 
cenaries trained by the CIA to 1 
bolster the fiefense of the camp. 1 

sources said 1,600 Thai volun- , Curfew in Vientiane j 
teers w r ere being airlifted to / ^ " was immediately clear 
Long Cheng, Central Intelligence /™ethcr the volunteers were 
Agency base that has been un* 'regular troops provided by the 

P'OVP.rnmpnf of TVinilnnH nr Thoi 


der intense Communist pressure 
for weeks. 

Communiques from Phnom 
Penh said an American muni- 
tions expert was killed today 
j when he picked up a bomb left 
over from the Viet Cong attack 
on the airport Jan. 22. 

Fighting at Rockpile 

Fighting broke out Tuesday 
night and raged on yesterday 
and today at the position west of 
the stone escarpment GIs call 
“The Rockpile” a mile southeast 
of Fire Support Base Scotch. Al- 
lied jets flew continuous air 
strikes despite bad weather. 

Details on the fighting near 
the Laotian border were sketchy 
but the platoon belonged to the 


government of Thailand or Thai 
mercenaries trained by the CIA. 
Long Cheng, 80 miles north of 
Vientiane, was surrounded by 
Communist forces. In Vientiane, 
authorities imposed a 1 a.m. 
curfew and put the airport and 
military installations off limits 
to civilians after dark. 

. At Quang Tri, near the Lao- 
tian border, UPI Correspondent 
Robert E. Sullivan reported a 
series of explosions rocked an 
ammunition dump at the rear 
support base for the allied Lao- 
tian campaign. 

U.S. officers attributed the 
blasts and the fire that followed 
to a leak of highly combustible 
white phosphorous which 
touched off rifle grenades. Ex-, 
Iplosions went on fc hours. ' 
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- Staff correspondent 0/ 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Hindrance forecast 


degrees and types of Chinese help it would 
like. 

Some sources say they would not be sur- 
' prised if the Chinese wore to offer to share 
the burden of operating the Ko Chi Mir.h 
Trail. The Chinese are already operating 
in Laos in a road they have built through 
.the northern sections. 

Chinese involvement could complicate 
matters further, and there is no certainty 
what the American response would be. The 
Americans have generally kept their air- 


to Communist forces in the south. 

.South Vietnamese commander of the 
ground operation, Lt. Gen. Hoahg Xuan 
Larn, said his forces were aiming to hold 
key sections of the trail, rather than push- 
ing toward road junctions at Sepone. 

The South Vietnamese claim ’that they 
are advancing cit a slow pace- because they 
stop to search and destroy all supply caches 
they encounter. . - 

■[Lao Government reinforcements moved, 
into the northern base of Lo’ng Cheng, iden- 
tified as a U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) .center of operations, where a U.S.- 


craft clear of the Chinese operations in the- plane .mistakenly bofhbcd and killed up to 
north, and the Royal Lao Air Force has 30 progovernment troops during a raid by 


.been powerless to do anything. 

The ailment of Gen. Lon Noi.in Cambodia 
has caused . a great deal of concern here. 
Officials f»re hopeful, but by no means san- 
guine, that the present government can 
continue to draw the degree of support from 


North Vietnamese forces, Reuter reported. 

[Lao Defense Minister Sisouk Na Cham-' 
passak said the government intended to 
hold on to the embattled valley base occu- 
pied by Gen. Vang Paos’s American- 
trained Army of Moo Hill tribesmen.] 
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By. George W. Ashworth • . the Cambodian, people th’at^t enjoyed under 
' A- Staff correspondent 0 / ' Gen. Lon .Nol While he apparently i s not 

' > .■ The VhTistian Science Monitor •. charisma.ic sort of loaaer wno attracts- 

• . - - widespread support by his personality, Gen. 

. -. ‘ Washington * J ° n No;, proved a competent figure, adept 

1 • • ^ at holding things together. • 7 

Hope for South Vietnam; Fears for Cam- -if the revamped leadership enjoys sup- V7 
■ boi»via s .government. Proolems icr Prince port and proves competent, then the depart- l i 
.Souvanna Pnouma in Laos. ., ; / urc of Gen. Lon.. Nol as active head of gov- 

-Ana the possibility, at least, of mejne^rnment should r,ot prove a decisive turn 
Chinese-Communist involvement in Lads' tyh&f events. But officials here are aware of 
counter the South Vietnamese incursion ar.ckithe possibilities of infighting among the 
.United States air support! . /provinces," with revitalized 'war lords sup-' 

; Analysts here make these' four points as planting the authority of the Central gov- 
. they try 1o ascertain what lies ahead in the eminent. This breaking apart would be 
Indo-Chinese fighting. ma.de easier if the Cambodian Army began 

If all goes well in the Laos incursion — and direction, 

officials emphasize the “if” — then South’ The result then 'could be new opportunities 
Vietnam will have made ^ major step to- ^ or the Communists to exploit the strife in 
ward coping militarily with its North Viet- Cambodia. Additionally, the way could be 
narnese enemy. . opened tor rebuilding the supply network in 

• As sources here see it, the latest en- Car ; lbo ^ ia - 

deavpr -makes a great deal of sense for the Al1 of thls JS vei X much in l h® future, 
South Vietnamese, who, given their heavy souices i here seems to be a good 

’American backing, have very little to , nce M no / v thc war to very much in 
lose : and much to gain in a military sense. t? 1 ’. 0 * l T ns a!lies ‘ 

» The Americans; as the administration knows . “ ne " 20 and Camooaian governments 
have much more to lose--at home, not in’ C ‘-u h f’ n£: , c “’ a ‘/ d , the Vietnamese are able, 
Vietnam nor Laos. • - ■ uacsmg, to keep up their disruptive 

• strnces across tne-borcler, the strategic situ- ’ 

Hindrance forecast ’ at ’ ori * or £Cut ' n may be improved tre- 

...... . mendously. 

r If tne South Vietnamese are dblo to. cut Success in Laos would not provide a final 
l ue flfPPly . U hc bnefly and disrupt the flow solution for the Saigon government. But it 
—as they now claim to have done— the North W ouTd help. That, coupled with more work 
.Vietnamese will be? hindered substantially, on the economy,' -dedication to an-, honest 
This will be' even more true if the South Viet- election this fall, and other improvements 
nam.ese continue to do . the same sort of could help make Saigon more the master 
thing from time to time in, Laos as the of its own fate. - , • ■ 

need arises. . ,. , , , .- ' 

.There is a possibility that the Red Chinese ^°' ,v TepoWed. ]>Ioe;-.ed 
may help the North Vietnamese in rebuild- Meanwhile, military sources -in Saigon 
' ing and guarding the trail once the present claimed Feb. 15 that South Vietnamese 
operations in Laos are over. forces had succeeded in cutting the Ho Chi 

The operations-are expected to be of rela- Minh Trail and blocking the flow of supplies 
tivcly short duration, and the Hanoi leader- Communist forces in the south, 
ship will be determining in the interim what .South Vietnamese commander of the 
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G ENERALS GBANT 1 and Lee both despised spies, 
and employed them sparingly, when at all. Lota 
deplored warfare, but since their consciences Re- 
quired it, they tried to keep it straight, devour ol 

frills and delusions. .-, . 

The present brass in the Pentagon manifesto- 
dotes on frills and delusions. But 
it doesn't make for successful 
generals.- . ' 

-" The. failure in Vietnam has to 
be; laid at the door of the gener- 
*als, since the three Presidents 
•who commanded them make no ..... 

pretense of military lore. 5 

•:> First the generals were deluded \ 

that with modern machine war- 
'fare they could zap the guerrilla warfare on its own' 
jungle, terrain. This raveled out in three delusory 
years, : and til" generals were whipped out of their 
boots at Tet. Then they convinced themselves and -a 
-’President that massive airpower, about equal to that 
■Used against the Germans, would hack it. It didn’t. 

Meanwhile, the generals, had for years been . 
flirting with spies darting about like moths in the 
Indochina .twilight. ' 

1 ~k ■ k k . j 

f'pHEV K.-YD BEADY to hand a spy outfit, the Con- 
-L tral Intelligence Agency. 

• it was founded in Switzerland in the big war, 
and it worked out fairly well, as our spies dealt withy' 
peoples like our own. So the CIA became a vested 
empire which survived and grew great in the Cold 
War.' . ■ . 

But when its operations shifted from Europe to 
Asia, it pulled a series of goofs you wouldn’t believe.' 
.The source of the goofs is plain: CIA was dealing 
..with Asiatics, who don’t think as we do, and who bad- 
ample reason to distrust, the, Man from the West,, 
who had been, swindling them, and their fathers and 
grandfathers for centuries. - j 

•' ... . ■ . . k k k . .- .-; 


axHOBT. KNOWING .'the 'supersecrct tabic of . 
v V organization of CIA, you can sec how it fu.uc.*q 

tl ° n The^i’eMonal roamgers of the young espionage 
wizards build a native Asiatic group to move, on tns . 
“enemy,” Communist or tribal, to counigr enemy 
plans and action. They enlist the help m taeloein 
military when they can." But CIA is omy a ~?opy or 
Wash inV ton detectives^ untrained in strategy ana 
tactics, °but this doesn’t stay their meddling. The re- 
sult is nil, or furiously harmful fomentation, as any, 
sensible arinv colonel with a gritty war to fignt xvitn . 

-Gls, will concede. . - ,m-T 

A.UPI dispatch, from Saigon yesterday: Mili- 
tary sources today reported the arrival of 3000 Loa- 
tian hill tribesmen, led by American Central Intelli- 
gence. agents, to harass North Vietnam troops in the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail complex.” ' ' 

.Now, there is a' soul -stirring harassment body if 
you ever heard of one. Half ol them will go_ovcr to 
‘(or back to), the “enemy” at the drop of a cigarette 
package. How would a. CIA ' battalion leader i mow 
what to do to close down a supply trail? These are 
the guys fighting our war, extricating us from om; 
mess? ‘Let’s not be silly. " y 

But it.'s impressive in the vast CIA hive in 
Washington, amUt -must-be impressive hi the Penta- 
gon. Is ‘it impressive to you, or to' your boys mucking 
around out there? Net if you give it a. moment of 
thought. • . ... 

, - _Febn}aiw_ < 17^]JJX-~ ; A' '■ ■- 
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take immediate steps to re- 
store peace there. 

The pro-Communist Palhet . 

Lao news agency, accused the ' 
neutralist Laotian government 
| of Prince Souvanna Phoiuna 

j of helping the United States • • 

i and South Vietnam and dis- . . 

’.torting the situation in Laos., • • 

Massive anti-American d°’ ' 1 
onstrations in China spread to 
Kunming, the nearest major 
Chinese city to Laos, the New 
.China News Agency reported 
Some 300,000 protesters de- 
nounced the U.S.-backed ' 

South Vietnamese move into 
Laos’, it said. 
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groups of Americans who ’ have been 
directing clandestine actions therefor years. 
■In Laos, the CIA— rather!', than the regular 
American military establishment— has 
played the main military ltole. . 

Tribal forces supported 
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By Daniel Southerland - 

-i Special correspondent of ' ! r ,V cr n 
[ The Ciirisjian Science Monitor 

' " ' V •' ; ; ;■ }' Saigon • 

Tribcl guerrillas trained, financed, and led : 
by the United States , Central Intelligence’ 
Agency iCIAi are aiding the South 
'Vietnamese in their drive into Laos, 
according to well-informed sources. 

' The sources say more than two thousand of 
these guerrillas. mo%t of them Kha 
tribesmen, were brought into areas 
southwest of Scpone in southern Laos when 
the South Vietnamese began their invasion 
.just over a week ago. 

. Many of the U.S. armed tribesmen are 
natives of the IIo Chi Minh Trail area. They 
had recently bee’n harassing and interdicting 
North Vietnamese supply lines near the Lao- 
Cambodian border. Then from Pakse. about. 
110 miles southwest of Sopor, e. they moved 
into the area of the IIo Chi Minh Trail 
between Scpone and Muong Phine. located 
about 20 miles southwest of Se'pone. 


It is the CIA which supports the 
predominantly _ tribal forces of the Lao 
Government in northern Laos, whose' 
headquarters at Long Cheng is now coining 
under heavy North Vietnamese pressure. 
Long Cheng hit the headlines again Sunday, 
when a U.S., jet fighter-bomber accidentally 
dropped a bomb on government troops, 
killing 10 and wounding 20 of them. 

Some sources estimated that more than 300 
CIA men, many of thefin former Special 
Forces _ soldiers, are.- involved in Laos, 
supplying and training government . 
guerrillas and leading commando and 
reconnaisance teams. 

In addition to the CIA men, other 
Americans with military roles on the ground 
in Laos are the more than 70 military 
attaches working under the U.S. embassyin 
the Vientiane and the Army’s Special .Forces 
teams, which work primarily in the Ho -Chi 
Minh Trail area. 

■ There is nothing new in all this, of course. 
Such American involvement in Laos, goes, 
back a number of years. 


•rX, 
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Hainsgmenl charged 

The sources .. say the CIA-supported 
guerillas, working in small teams, are being 
used to. harass North Vietnamese rear 
elements to the southwest of Scpone. 

Se'pone is "at the center of a key North 
Vietnamese base area designated 601 and 
appears to be one of the main targets of the 
South Vietnamese troops now pushing into 
Laos. Supply trails and roads belonging to 
the Ho. Chi Minh Trail complex converge in 
this area, and barge quantities of supplies are 
transferred here for movement farther 
south. 

The CIA and the U.S. Army's Special 
Forces have recruited Kha tribesmen as far 
back as seven years ago. The guerrilla bands 
are well armed and supplied by helicopters. 
To lead them, the CIA frequently employs 
former U.S. Special Forces soldiers with 
experience in Vietnam. 

Probes aided by U.S. 

Vietnamese sources say CIA and Special 
Forces-Icd guerrilla teams were involved in 
helping the South Vietnamese make probes 
■into southern Laos late last year in 
preparation for the big offensive into Laos 
which started Feb. 8. 

Being at home in the mountains of 
■southern Laos, the Kha guerrillas are 
capable of carrying out reconnaissance 
missions and acting as guides for 
conventional units. / 

Thus. jvhen U.S. officials 
no AmARPgWffl&JMMit 
.in _ the ’current drive into Laos, they 
stucliouslv neglect . to mention the small 
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by 'arti-iur j. dommen 

. Times Slaif Writer 


VIENTIANE,-. Laos — 
The Laotian government 
Monday gave details of a 
devastating North V ielr.a- 
mese gaoper attack on 
Long Cheng in northern 
Laos, compounded by, an . 
accidental American, 
rombing of the CIA-run 
base there.- 

Con siderable destruc- 
tion of buildings and sup- 
plies resulted from the at- 
tack Sunday rncrning e at 
the base, which is used by 
the United States to sup- 
port i r r e g u 1 a v forces 
throughout northern Laos. 

The attack by 


in esti- 


" on American rice crops to 
keep them alive. 

Unofficial sources said 
30 persons', in the crowded 
camp weivSc killed by the. ; 
mistaken Afhcrican bomb- 
ing and many were in- 
jured, i n c In d ing o nj?/' 
American CIA employe. _ 

Giving reporters details 
• of the attack at a special 
news conference Monday,. 
Laotian Deo. Defense Mi- 
nister. Sisouk Na Charn- 
passak said the sappers’ 
fire cl 15 - 40 r o c k e t- 
propelled grenades. 

The attackers briefly oc- , 
j cupi’ed an artillery position 


wouua- 
mili- 

tary casualties- werp still 
being tabulated. He said 
the attackeri'lcft 21 bodies 
on the battlefield and the 
defenders took one pris- 
oner, a North Vietnamese. 

Sisouk said that accord- 
ing to the government's 
information .no Americans 
were killed or wounded in 
the attack. Among Ameri- 
cans normally working at 
Long Cheng are a detach- 
ment of '.the Requirement 
.Office which runs the mili- 
tary assistan. i'.program in 
Laos. 

The Long Cheng base is 
. used by the United States 
as the advance base for 



support operations for 
thousands of irregular 


, .- . ./I i which sources here who 

_sappcia._ je 0 L. oi n o *-0,^ | have visited Long Cheng 


North Vietnamese 
Division was rated by. ob- 
servers here as the most 
serious to date . against 
.Long Cheng, which has 
. been under, severe Com- 
munist pressure for more 
than a year. The attackers 
got through the defense 
perimeter and ' briefly oc- 
cupied ’ an artillery posi- 
tion inside the camp. 

•Aside from the material 
damage achieved by the 
attack, the most clevastat- 
i-ug., effect may. be felt in 
the days ahead as ten’s 'of 
thousands of Meo tribes- 
men v/ho live in the area 
become refugees, once 
again and seek safety 
farther south, depending 


l described, as consisting o, 
i t w o 153 - mm. artillery 
| pieces manned by Thai 
1 soldiers in Laotian uni- 
forms. 

The attackers also hea- 
vily damaged a Vice ware- 
house and -a building con- 
taining medical apparatus, 
as. well as a hostel used by L 
pilots of Air America, thevi, 


for- 
ces, many of- them Meo 
tribesmen, fighting the’- 
Communists in northern 
Laos. The support is the 
responsibility of the CIA 
and is' operated from a 
headquarters at Udorn in 
neighboring Thailand. 

The CIA equips and pays, 
the Meo irregulars, and’ 
also presumably the Thai, 
artillerymen and o t-h c r 
t h ird - country nationals 
fighting in Laos. 

U.S. sources here said 
that American jets from 
Thailand called in to help 


pseudo-civilian airline .un- 
der contract to tlve U,.S. 
government to fly rice- 
dropping . missions and 
liaison flights. . 

Sisouk said 10 civilians 


jcat off the attack mis- 
takenly dropped a stick of 
bombs among the build- 
ings inside the defense 
perimetcr.Tt was still dark • 
at the time of the incident. 

Sisouk said an investi- 
.gation of the American 
bombing incident is under 
way. 
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- By JERRY GREENE 

-WasliiiH'ton, Feb. 15—' When an American aircraft • £r 
through” error of some sort dumped bombs on friendly eontr 
forces 0 at the Long Chang base in Laos witfcpsultant cas- 
Ardtfes and materiel damage, the .explosion- Who blew efr 
u'lifHn ramp cover from the supposedly sccfdt CIA war i> 
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j, little more cover from the supposedly 

the jungle-covered mountains. , " . . 

K'evs dispatches from Vientiane, the Laotian capital,, dosenoed 
Chen" variously as “American headquarters” in Northern Laos 
or as the operating ba'se for assorted undercover activities- of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

In view of the stepped-up fighting 
in the. Long Cheng area and the cele- 
brated Plain of Jars, and the domestic 
flap which has brought repeated White 
House denials that American ground 
combat troops are involved in the South 
Vietnamese, invasion alpng Highway 9, 
this- is as good a time as any for a lit- 
lc further clarification. 

CIA Director Hjchard Holms and his . i 

“spooks” in the field have got considerable attention for their opera- 
tions in Laos in the last four or five years, hut they have not been 
• running any little private war of their own. Nor has tne Laos v.r.r , 
been much of a secret to anybody. 

There are about 100' CIA agents in all of Laos 

men who arc exps 
warfare, in sabotage, in counter- 
insurgency operations, in 'sur- 
veillance and in military training. 
They, are under the direct con- 
trol of the. American ambassador 
in Vientiane, and follow orders 
which are approved by the Na- 
tional Security Council, in Wash- 
ington. 

Back in the 19G1-G2 period, the 
CIA, as well as the Army’s Spe- 
cial Forces — the Green Beret's— l 
were active in Laos, engaged in 
surveillance and training opera- 
tions in support of the royal gov- 
ernment. Then, after the Genova 
agreement in 196?. creating the 
troika “neutral” government in 
Laos, the Americans pulled out. 

Some of the spooks may have 
remained behind. We wouldn’t 
know. But they would have been 
very difficult to hide in the Lao- 
tian population, for the Amori- 

face's 
a foot 

or more taller than the Laotian 
people. 

But a year later, when it was 
obvious that the North Vietnamese neither had pulled out nor had 
any intention of pulling out their thousands of regular troops, and 
fighting was continuing, Vientiane again a’sked American help, hhe 
CJA returned, in small numbers. 

While other agencies of the U. S. government, are charged with 
monitoring foreign broadcasts and code-breaking, and .while these 
electronic intelligence duties, of enormous extent and cost, are on a 
global basis, the CIA does handle local, specific radio interception 
jobs. Such work would bs done in Laos, within easy radio listening 
range of Hanoi and .the North Vietnamese armed forces in' the 
| south. 


The -Jc-o proved to be excellent fighters; thoj cunt lwe U.e 
North Vietnamese -nor their Packet Lao (Laos Communist; /-sso- 
c-iates, and the tribesmen wove adept at harassment v.. 
diction. l ' 

SoHVrV/LcS 



him the commander of the region around the Plain os. 

Lor w Cheng was selected by Vang Pao as Ins major base several 
years ago, and he had CIA- communications experts and advisers at 
hand. Bu: about a year ago, he decided to decentraln.e. lie separated 
his troops and scattered thprn around £‘inuml)er of smaller base*, 
Long’ Cheng lost its pre-eminence. 1 * 

He's Gof O.n-Iy a Fey Thousand Won 

Vang Pao’s immediate army consists of about 3,000 to 3,000 
men; lie doubtless could muster several thousand more in a pmc'i. 

The Meo Tribesmen have raised a lot of hell with the Noun 




hands fairly frequently. a',.!,!,,, t„ Vi-.i-i 

Now, the North Vietnamese have a fresh division m- ».!«. I ...... 

of Jars area and it would appear that a battle of some . onseoueiu e 


is in the. making. 


Ali these matters have been fairly open known- cue rvu. toe iiui 
details are known to four subcommittees of Congress, me 
Bureau and the Foreign Intelligence Advisory -cava < s vs., t- 
National Security Council. It’s a skimpily concealed 


Tv 

with 
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X Lii\ cans have different colored 
'frvfr* ' ” * and they are, as a rule, a 


Richard Helms 
Not running a private war 
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■ By -JAMES WIEGKAI.iT 

Of Tin-: News Washington Bureau 


Vientiane, Laos, Feb. 15 — The Communists reportedly are mounting a siege to | 
wipe out the strategic royal Laotian stronghold of Long Cheng, defended by Gen. Vang ' 
Pao’s CIA-trained army of -10,000 Meo tribesmen, as their first response to the in-C- 
■ vasion of Labs. |' ' ~7 7 f ” ‘ ~ ' 


Laotian officials said today 
. that up to 7,000 North Vietna- 
mese and Communist Prthct. 
Lao troops had moved into t '19 
Sam Thong and Long; Cheng 
areas south of the Plain of Jags 
in an effort to overrun the 
stronghold, thus cutting off the 
royal capital of Luang Prabsng 
from the administrative capital 
>of Vientiane. 

Deputy Defense Minister Si- 
soulc Na Champassack told news-, 
men that the government is 
rushing reinforcements to Gen. 
Vang Pao, who has vowed to de- 
fend Long Cheng. Although he 
. declined to say how many troops 
, were .sent, "other Laotian sources 
.put it at 'about .five battalions.- 
However, American sources 
wt-rv skeptical that the North 


Vietnamese wo'uld he willing to 
pay the cost. hr blood of trying 
to take Long iGrfdig with a fron- 
tal assault. Thh- sources char- 
acterized an aCinck yesterday, 
which was hacked. by heavy mor- 
tar and " rocket fire, more as a 
commando raid to inflict casu- 
alties and cause damage, than as 
a serious effort to take Long 
Cheng. 

The American sources esti- 
mated the attack force at about 
three companies, hardly large 
enough to take the stronghold. 
They also expressed doubt at the 
Laotian estimate that there are 
7,000 Communist troops massed 
in the area. 

The differing assessment spot- 
lighted a wide gulf between the 
American and Laotian estimates 


of Communist intentions in Laos. 
IPS. officials here believe that 
the indecisive pattern of conflict, 
which' has raged between Com- 
munist and neutralist forces" in 
the land locked • kingdom since 
it won freedom from French col- 
onial rule iii 1949, is likely to 
continue for the forsceable fu- 
ture. They consider it unlikely 
that the North Vietnamese would 
bo willing to divert . from the main 
battle with South Vietnam the 
kind of manpower it would take 
to seize and hold Laos. 

Put the royal Laotian govern- 
ment, headed by neutralist Pi'inle 
Minister Souva.nna Phouma, ap- 
peared increasingly apprehensive 
that the North Vietnamese— frus- 
trated by the kick of success in 
South Vietnam and angered by 


tile South Vietnamese effort to 
cut the main supply route along 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail in South- 
ern Laos — might respond by 
pressing an all-out wav against 

k? os - . . 1 . 

Laotian officials said this is 

precisely what the North Viet- 
namese did in. Cambodia after 
tlfe joint U.S.-South Vietnamese 
thrust into Cambodia sanctuary 
area last May cut the main sup- 
ply route there. 

Concern Over Peking 
Laotian officials point out that 
aftt-r the incursion, the North 
Vicbiaiftese responded by striking 
deep into Cambodia, even hitting 
the outskirts of Phnom Penh. 

..V'liat is more, Souva.nna Phou- 
ma.' has expressed a deep am! 
growing concern that the U.S.- 
backed invasion of Laos_m:>hi: 
even prompt Communist China to 


i err - ■ t ie war. . 

I Again, American officials dis- 
I'ttg, e. They sue convinced the 


Chine's? wiil not intervene, stat- 
' ing that reking knows that the 
■incursion is not a threat to China 
but- merely an effort to step the 
infiltration of supplies and men 
down the Ho Chi Minh Trail, 
Publicly, Peking’s response to 
. the Laotian incursion was the is- 
suance of the stern warning that 
the Chinese Communist govern-, 
nient not stand idly by while ' 
the U.S.- works its will on Laos, 
which shares its northern borders ; 
with China,” 

Privately, the Chinese have re- 
portedly passed a similar but 
even more ominous warning of 
’ possible intervention t'o Souvanna 
Phouma through diplomatic chan- 
nels last weekend. 
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'In jthe end, v/c might all remember 
. Vietnam as the place -from which a 
great nation sent out fevered bulletins 
.^'claiming victories over chickens. Our 
brave allies in the South Vietnamese 
army have had to be kicked off our 
B helicopters,- in some .instances, so that fers the head chicken a joint, squints, 


head chicken looks Inscrutable, Dave 
says its time to put the bamboo splin- 
ters ’under • their fingernails, the little 
Commie killers. But Rick intervenes. . 
He puts on the Sessuc Hayakawa ac- 
cent, from the World War II flicks, of- 


and says: “Don’t be a fool. I was edu- 
cated in San Francisco. Tell me the. 
plans.” 


But the Commie chickens don’t rat. 
They know the plans, in fact, they 


they .would have to go out to meet the- 
g enemy. Our planes go roaring over 
I-aos, -dropping bombs on everything 
that moves, arid, of course, they hit a 
.-' CIA. man, .apparently because the CIA 

.makes up .one-tenth of the p&prJatlcrr" p n0 w tire only secret worth knowing 
'anyway. And then, after a massive about Nam: the location of COSVN. As 
: sweep around. Khe Sanh last week, we W e all know, from last year’s' episode in 
j -announce the capture of the chickens, this serial, the reason for invading 
l * # * iCambodia was to ’find and destroy 

5 . Therc-were 2000 of them, and pre- COSVN, which was the headquarters 
I surnably all of them were card-carrying for the entire Communist operation' in 
' Communist chickens. Wo were assured Indochina. There were various reports 
■p. that the chickens were turned over to about its whereabouts: it .was under- 
' our South Vietnamese . allies, which is ground, it was behind a .mysterious 


f probably a violation of the Geneva 
r conventions on prisoners of war. But 
•unajor questions remain. Who first 
? spotted tiie chickens? Were they all 
L - lost together in the woods, or was this 
. 0 a great Communist chicken farm, used 
to supply tiie whole Viet Cong infra* 
T- structure further south? How were they 

- captured? I mean,, did hundreds of 

- American soldiers rush 1 forward with 
Baggies, grab them by their rotten 

, little necks and stuff them into the 
i bags? Or did we show large pictures 
i of Joel Oppcnhcimer, in his starring 
- role from “End of the Road,” warning 
, them that a fate worse than death 
awaited them unless they surrendered 
on. the sp-ot and became... Baptists? 

The impression remains that some 

- Of those crew-cut heroes from the CIA 
■ (they’re always named Rick, or Dave, 

and they always come from Wisconsin) 
have brought back, some of the leaders 
of the chickens for interrogation, prob- 
ably up at the Fidel Castro Room in 
the Hotel Theresa. Are you related to 
i the Rhode Island Reds," says Rick. The 


waterfall, it was at -the .top of towers 
disguised as trees, it was in different, 
sections all over the place. jW° just 
couldn’t find it. . . • 

* ^ ^ 

But the chickens know where COSVN 
is, and I can reveal exclusively here to- 
day exactly where it is located. On Sun- 
day morning, I made a meet with a 
defecting chicken and he revealed, the 
whole devious plot. COSVN is located 
in the basement of the Simpson St. po-,. 
lice station in the South Bronx. Ever 
since Eisenhower cancelled the 195G 
elections in Vietnam, 'the entire Com- 
munist apparatus . has been working 
out of New York, disguised as Puerlb . 
Rican ■ prisoners awaiting trial and Chi- 
nese-American gamblers at .Yonkers 
with a few scattered agents working as 
waiters at Victor’s .Cuban Chinese res- 
taurant on the West Side. They trans- 
mit their plans to the troops in the 
field through Tex Antoine on Channel 
7; every fourth word of his nightly 
weather report is part of a coded mes- 
sage sent, to the Orient. And in reality, 


Antoine. is Lamont Cranston, with the 
power to cloud men’s minds. ' 

. I really wouldn’t reveal this mow, ex- 
cept that captured’ enemy documents, ' 
from the files of Collier's, - combined ■ 
with interviews with those defecting ' 
former Commie chickens have con-"' 1 
vinced. me that treason is taking place 
at the highest levels of oiir government. ! 
If they were serious about cleaning ’out ' 
that nest of Asian reds, they wouldn't - 
keep invading those empty stretches of! 
real estate. They would go where the ' 
enemy lives. Like Mott St. Or Victor's. 
Or the Simpson St. station. The way it 
is now. it’s as if they ordered the cap-’’ 
ture 'of Grand . Central, and the Army ’ 
stormed ashore on Staten Island and ' 
fought its way to Pennsylvania before : 
discovering that tiie Jetsey Turnpike Is’ 
not the Ho Chi Minh trail, and Grand 
Central is in the other- direction. y 

❖ V * ,5-: . ' j 

But In real life, as they say, we’re out 
there, doing that crazy number in Indo- 
china, telling everybody that China is 
run by madmen, while Henry . Kissinger ! 
advocates a policy of controlled irfa- . 
tionality. We sit there and write down 
what c-ur leaders say, and our sons and - 
brothers go back into the woods, chas- 
ing around Indochina after phantoms, ’ 
and it would all bo pretty runny, racily, 
if it weren’t that some pretty good 
men arc dying. On both sides. 

It just might be that Indochina’ has ' 
driven us all slightly insane, that tiie 
men who tell us that spreading a war 
into two more countries is s.hi inking 'it. 
are not evil, only vaguely’ demented. 
The Chinese are warning us.- now- that , 
we have gone too far, and the men in; 
Saigon and Washington are dismissing j 
them, just as their equivalents did dur - ' 
mg the Korean War, until that moment; 
that we reached for the Yalu, and their , 
border,, and then they were behind our; 
soldiers, with their bugles blowing at' 
midnight in the Korean hills. We are ’ 
acting now as if wo will never' have to ' 
fight someone our own siz3,_which is, 
a state of mind associated with the ' 
bully or the madman. We can’t go on! 
forever scoring victories over chickens,] 
because sooner or later, -they will coiruj- 
home to roost. 


will come; 
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; By THOMAS B. BOSS 

WASHINGTON (CS-T) — 

; The U.S. involvement in Laos, 

: far from being a new develop* 
-ment, has a . long and costly 
[history. 

! ■ The .State Dept, acknowl- 
edged,- in heavily censored 
'•testimony released last year 
by the Senate Foreign Bela- 
[ tions Committee, that the U.S, 
►: spent more than a billion 
dollars were expended in 
>- 'secret operations dating back 
. to the French withdrawal in 
i 3 951. . ...... 

•> Sought to Bide Role- 

Th? U.S. government has 
r consistently sought to con- 
S^cpal its role in Laos and the 
„ .bilxorr. Administration has 
• faithfully followed the prae- : 
ttice since the start of the. 
.incursion into Laos eight days' 
££'°. { 

, '• "There are no U.S. ground ‘ 
I troops or advisers being corn- 
| mitted to the ARVN (South 
j Vietnamese army) operations 
:ln Laos,” says White House 
Press Secretary Ziegler. 

The statement appeal's on.' 
quick reading to be all-in-'; ' 
elusive but on closer study' 8 


Since Late 1950s . i .V 

The CIA has been involved 
in Lao's'since’the late 1950's. 
Its first major undertaking 
was to support Gen. Phoumi 
Nasavan, chief of the Royal 
•Laotian army, who sought 
to undermine neutralist^ 
Prince Souvanna Fhouma, 1 
then and now the prime «• 
minister. . 

When the late President 
Kennedy took office in 1931, ’ 
the general’s troops were be- 
ing routed by the Commu- 
nist Pathct Lao and the 
•North Vietnamese. The fall 
of Vientiane,' the capital, 
seemed imminent. 

. One of Kennedy's first of- . 1 
ficial. acts was to ask his mili- 
tary advisers to draw up a 
plan for saving Laos. They 
recommended the introduc- 
tion of U. S. and, if. possible, 
allied troops. But Kennedy 
could , not -get assurances 
from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that U. S. forces would 
bo able to repel the Cornmu-' 
nists without resort to tact!-, 
cal nuclear weapons. 

And so Kennedy shelved- 
the military plan and 


ative that led to the 1932 
v Geneva, accords, establishing 
Laos as a neutral nation with 
a coalition government,, in- 
cluding the Communists. ___ j 


sibilUy that U. S. .military, 
and paramilitary personnel 
may have been "commuted”: 

Brother, operations in Laos.; 

In fact, Army Special! 

'Forces teams and Central In-; 

, r 'telligence . Agency units have j • 

;[bcon in 'Laos for several! 

[years. Host have been oper- ! 
ating on -the old battlefield: 

■in northern Laos but some' 

^ have been— and evidently! 

’ still are — in the immediate- 

vicinity of Release 2001/03/04 : 

:namcse incureion. ; ] 


.Phot Quickly Violated 

North . Vietnam, however, 
quickly violated the agree- 
ment and. the U. S. followed 
suit’, expanding its CIA and 
military operations. 

By 19G9.tho U. S., involve- 
ment was so deep. that Sen. 
Symington (D-Mo.), who con- 
ducted the inquiry for the 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
expressed fear that the U. S. 
.had become committed to 
Laos’ survival. 

But William II. Sullivan, 
Deputy assistant Secretary . 
of State for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, . insisted; 
‘■'Currently, ’ we believe we 
have no commitment in Laos. 
Our actions' could, be rever- . 
sible today.”. _ . 


turns out to concede the pofe-! : launched the diplomatic initi- ’ 
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Special to T2:s New Tor* Time* 


. VIENTIANE, Laos, Feb. 15- 
Reinforcements and supplies 
were flown today to the Ameri- 
can-backed base at Long Tieng, 
which .was penetrated yester- 
'day by North Vietnamese com- 
mandos. 

“We^are determined to hold 
Long Tieng,” Prince Sisouk na 
Champassak, the deputy de- 
fense minister, said at a news 
:conference called to report de- 
velopments at the base. . j 
' He said that several hundred 
North . Vietnamese, attacking 
before' dawn yesterday behind 
.barrages of rocket and mortar 
Tire, reached a base area with- 
in one or two miles of the air- 
field. The field itself was not, 
damaged, he reported, but in 
two hours of fighting the com- 
marldos smashed food depots, 
the base’s medical center, nu- 
merous buildings and other, 
properties. ’ 

Among the buildings struck 
by the shelling was the home 
of Gen. Vang Pao, commander 
of the military region that in- 
cludes Long Tieng. The general 
was not at home at the time. 

It was during the commando 
raid that an American F-4 jet 
loosed some bombs by mistake 
within friendly lines. One Amer- 
ican stationed at Long Tieng 
was wounded. 

Prince Sisouk and American 
spokesmen said an investigation 
was under way to determine 
whether casualties and damage 
were caused by the American 
bombs or by enemy fire, 

The commandos, coming un- 


der attack by both American 
and Laotian planes, withdrew 
from the base a little after 6 
A.M., Prince Sisouk reported. 

The prince set enemy cas- 
ualties at 21 killed .and report- 
ed that a North Vietnamese 
who was wounded and taken 
prisoner said the North Viet- 
amese had suffered heavy loss- 
es. 

The prisoner was the sec- 
ond taken by Laotian forces 
during the week. Both are being 
interrogated. Prince Sisouk said 
10 Laotians were killed. 

The prince described the sit- 
uation around Long Tieng and 
its neighboring positions of Sam 
Thong and Ban Na as serious, 
but indicated there appeared to 
be no immediate, threat of their 
being overrun. 

The area is defended mainly 
by Meo and other tribesmen ad- 
vised, trained and equipped by 
specialists from the American 
Central Intelligence Agency. 
American advisory, logistics 
and other liaison personnel 
work regularly at Long Tieng. 
Other Americans are also en- 
gaged there in relief activity 
for the United States aid pro- 
gram in Laos. 

American transport planes 
of Air America and Continental 
Airlines, financed by United 
States funds, supply the Sam 
Thong-Long Tieng and other 
sectors in Loss and haul troops 
and other materials. Transport 
planes today were busy replen- 
ishing the supplies at Long 
Tieng. 


/ 
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90 Casualties at CIA base 

VIENTIANE, Feb. 16 — Laotian military 
sources reported today that 30 Meo tribesmen 
were killed and 60 wounded in Saturday’s 
bombing of the CIA’s base at Long Cheng, 
Laos. 

: American bombers had mistakenly attacked 
Long Cheng in an attempt to break up a Red 
siege of the. base. . . 
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’ By P- E. Bonk 

Bpeclal to the Washington Post 

VIENTIANE,; Feb. 15 


A 

bal 


JiLTitiO Is 
Ti 

' 1 „vr,r!M5 or tri-i|latcd {o the aefc^ibiiuy of 

general exoaus of Chc]1 „ a ne j CIA base 

residents from .the aio ‘!i of operations for guerrilla 

• - ■■ has begun. Upward of 65,00° t ; fo rces was recently cs.tab- 

■ Thirty Meo tribesmen were tribesrn cn are moving south- , ljshG( i a p pakkao and a mill- 
killed and GO wounded in Sat- wc $t toward Muong Cha a ref-',, tfir y training center at Pliou 

«** l K riv 1 

Central Intelligence Agency s “jf^Jnienl, an American cf- 
(base at Long Cheng, Laotian here said.- Hell able in- 

military sources said. dependent observers con- 

It was reported here .that fivmecl the refugee rabtement, 

American F-l bomoei’s mi.';tak- | mer «ency rations' are 
only bombed Lpng Cbcng in fi 0W n into Muong Cha 

an attempt to -break up whm. ^ America planes to mccUi 
is being called a siege of tlm ^ den)aT ,d s of a growing ref- ' 

-| base by Pathct Lao and North ugce popu lation. 

; Vietnamese forces. - j Air America pilots esli- 

■l [Reuter reported that the niatc d that there is a two-week 
lLaotian government. scnt nvlvc h from Long Cheng to 
■ troop reinforcements to Long Muong Cha. Edgar Buell, a 
i Cheng, and Defense Ministei'u.s. aid official in Laos fora 
1 Si souk Na Champassak an- decade, says 20 per cent of the 
-• -ches die en 





Koum. 

Pakkao is now reportedly 
surrounded and Air America 
pilots report receiving enemy 
fire on approaching the land- 
ing strip. An Aniertcan was rc- 
Ported wounded in a clash 
/there early last week. Nonoffi- 
cial observers are forbidden 
entry to Long Cheng, Pakkao. 
and Phou Koum. . 

Long Cheng, now under 
siege, is seen by most. observ- 
ers here as the key to Vienti- 
ane’s northern front. 

"If Long Cheng falls, the 
Meo have fallen, and if the 
Meo fall there are no north- 
lorn defenses to the Mekong 


I T M .n- j A- 1 it v*c — - — 

n at LOUe, . plajn » one observer said. 


has been an 


“Long Cheng is immensely 
important psychologically to 
the Meo,” he... added. “It’s 
been the only relatively stable 
place they have known for a 
decade — they have come to 
sec it as a kind of capital. If it 
is lost they will be drifting 
without a home.” ' - 

Vang Pao’s army is called 


Cheng said. the casualties oc- j ncr ease,in Meo army dcser- 
c'urred in ’a North Vietnamese p l0ns jn recent weeks and it is 
rocket attack. Origins of Em. believed soldiers are leaving 
I .bombardment remain unclear. t i ic b;iS c to ’accompany fami- 
Meanwhile, Laotian lbilitary on the trek out of the bat- 
sources' said today that a tie zone. 

North Vietnamese soldier cap- At Ban Son, called s e U2 
lured late- last week revealed by Americans, ©TcDnts and 

that the North Vietnamese an increase in - - ■ 0 ... 

command west of the Plain of hospital admis-ions turn om only viable fighting force 

Jars planned to attack Long was created as B,mmnThom' allied with the Vientiane gov- 
Cheng today. ' ^baSoncd ft yea* I eminent. Nearly all combat 

American military sources winch w a <- , . it re- 
in Vientiane say the situation ago ; tnen led , f(C _ 

around "Long Cheng remained ma 7- S recent visitors ■’ 
stable and quiet Sunday mghL j coulin^to^^ movemcnts t0 - 

ward Muong Cha rather than 
Ban Son tends to confirm the 
belief among .observers here 
that the Meo do not believe 
Ban Son would offer sufficient 
i refuge. 


Long Cheng, 77 miles north 
of Vientiane, is a CIA center 
for intelligence, logistics and 
for command of the 6,000 
troops of Maj. Gen. Vang Pao 
in that area. Vang Pao’s troops 


are mixed Meo and Laotian. | In a 
Pressures against Long 
Cheng, and Sam Thong, which 
l.fovm a command and logistics 
complex, have steadily in- 
creased’ in recent weeks. | 

There have been almost daily 
reports of rocketing and 
ground probes against the out- 
post. 


move believed re- 


ernment. ■ Nearly all combat 
operations mounted in the 
past decade by government 
forces have involved the Meo. 
In the past three years -they 
have suffered more than 7,000 
kilted in action-. 

Vang Pao himself lias fre- 
quently told reporters that 
there are no. alternatives to. 
holding the mountains about 

Long Cheng. - 
“We must die here,” he has 
been quoted as saying. 
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; By Keyes Beech 
; Daily News Foreign Service 

i\ , \ S A I G O.N — A week has 
.■* -passed since U.S.-backed 
j* South Vietnamese troops be- 
• gan their drive into. the Lao- 
\ tiau panhandle, and allied ob- 
,• servers here are still waiting 
. for the other shoe to. drop, 
f Hanoi may liave dropped it 
F on northern Laos, where North 
i Vietnamese troops were re- 
t. ported to be pressing, hard on 
l the CIA-backed guerrilla base 
i- ’ complex of Long Cheng and 
;; Sam Thong, less than ICO air 
• miles northeast of Vientiane. 

The ' thrust at the Long ! 
i Chen g-Sam Thong complex 
Was not unexpected. It was the ' 

1 cheapest response Hanoi could ! 
r make to South Vietnam’s in- I 
vasion of the Laotian pan- j 
: handle in an attempt to cut the ! 

1 Ho Chi Minh Trail. j 

OBSERVERS here did not'! 

}- doubt that the. North Vietnam- ! 

! 'ese can take Long Cheng,- ! 
which was reported to be un->'l 
der heavy attack, provided 
they are willing to pay the 
..price. The Meo mountain 
tribesmen, who for years have ! 
harassed the North Vietnam- j 
- ese, have no taste for drawn- J 
out battles. They are hit-and- 
run guerrillas. { ■ 

The fall of Long Cheng could 
be an embarrassment to Lao-, 
tian Prime Minister Souvanna ' 


: Phouma and could pave the 
: way for an attack on Vietiane. 

But it was difficult to see 
how this would benefit the 
Communists in southern Laos, 
where their vital supply corri- 
dor to Cambodia and South 
Vietnam is under ground at- 
tack for the first time. 

ABOUT 14,009 South Viet-_ 
namese soldiers, supported by ’ 
American air power iricluding 
helicopters, are near Sepone, ' 

• hub of the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
complex, 25 miles from the 
South Vietnamese border. 

Thus far, enemy resistance 
has been light, but it is ex- ‘ 
pected to harden. } 

“To protect their supplies' 
they must fight a pitched; 
battle,” one intelligence, source; 
said. ‘‘That 'means they will . 
have to mass. And that means 
they will be exposed to our air 
power. I don’t think they are 
going to like that for very 
long.” 
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; bai/y News Foreign Service 

I.' SAIGON — An American 
1 fighter-bon' ~r renewed the at- 
tack on missile sites in North 
Vietnam Sunday while other 
U.S. warplanes accidentally 
■hombed a CIA base in north- 
ern Laos. 

In the ground war, the com- 
mander of South Vietnamese 
troops who moved into Laos to 
cut the Ho Chi Minh Trail said 
Monday all Communist traffic 
‘ on the supply route has been 
. halted. . . _ . • 

The attack on the SAM sur- 
face-to-air missile site 23 miles 
north of the demilitarized zone 
- and 5 miles east of the Laotian 
border was the 11th this year 
against a North Vietnamese 
missile site and the first since 
j Feb. 4. . 

The U.S. Command said the 
: site’s radar locked onto a 
; flight of B-52 bombers and an 
■ F-105 in the escort fired a 
: Shrike missile at the site irn 
I “protective reaction.” It was 
not known if the missile hit 
[ anything, the command added. 

EARLIER in the day, a 
flight of' Air Force F-4 Phan- 
toms had been summoned 
. from a base in Thailand to 
; help repel a predawn attack in 
Long Cheng, the base in north 
central Laos which the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency 
operates for a guerrilla army 
of Me.o tribesmen. 

American sources in Vien- 
tiane said Monday 10 Laotians 



Map locates Long Cheng in northern Laos where U.S. F-4 
fighter-bombers mistakenly bombed the government base. 
South Vietnamese troops are reported moving slowly along 
High’, vay 9 toward Sepone, underlined on map. (AP) 


were killed and 20 wounded 
when the jets dropped anti-per- 
sonnel bombs on the friendly 
position at Long Cheng. 

The bombs also destroyed a 
rice depot and a medical store- 
house, U.S. sources said. 

THE ACCIDENTAL bomb- 
ing was attributed to the mis- 
firing of a signal Hate by an 
American on the ground at the 
base. 

American sources here said 
the signal flare landed on a 

*.***-**«*<«j 


friendly position and the planes 
swooped in with the ir bombs. 

There were reports that an 
A m e r i c a n CIA agent was 
wounded, but Sisouk Na Cham- 
passack, the Laotian deputy 
defense minister, denied this. 

LT. GEN. Hoang Xuan Lam, 
commander of South Vietnam- 
ese forces in Laos, told news- 
men his 16,000 troops were as 
far as 18 miles inside Laos. 


Referring to Communist traf- 
fic on. the Ho Chi' Minh Trail, ; 
he said, “I have cut their road, ' 
their 'main supply road,” but : 
'added that he expected further '' 
fighting as the Communists try 
to regain control of the trail. 

i 

Enemy guns have brought 
down two more U.S. helicop- 
ters in southern Laos and field 
dispatches reported three men 
killed and three others 
wounded. 

U.S. helicopter gunships 
went in after the downings and ' 
apparently destroyed the ene- 
my gun positions. 

Not including the latest easu- : 
alties, American losses in 
Laos, by account of the U.S. 
Command in Saigon, are eight 
men killed, nine wounded and 
two missing. Field reports in- 
dicate a higher toll, however. . 

ACCORDING TO the 'field . 
reports not yet confirmed by' 
the U.S. Command, three men ' 
were killed in the downing of a 
■giant cargo helicopter, appar- 
ently carrying ammunition. Pi-; 
lots flying nearby said they 
saw an air burst, apparently j 
from an antiaircraft weapon, ; 
just before the helicopter went 
down. i 

The three men wounded' 
were aboard the second heli- 
copter. j 

One was downed on Sunday; i 
the other Monday. 
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■ SAIGON " - "By almost ail ..the 
evidence, the US. military machine 
is abiding by President Isixoiis 
pledge not to employ U.S. ground 
troops in support of tne .cuuent 
South Vietnamese drive imo Bao*. 

There may have been some bob- 
bies— though even this is denied by 
'the headquarters of Gen. Creighton 
' W Abrams — but the policy has been 
made clear. to buck privates apclge-. 

nerals alike. . ‘ ' , 

This, ‘however, is only part of. the. 
story. In fact, the situation in Laos is 
almost always so confused you can 

■ obtain evidence to support aunost 

•anything; ' • . f 

* As is usually' the- case on the In- 
dochinese' peninsula, there are sav-. 

' oral wars being f o u g h t s 1 m u 1- 
taneously in Laos, and in vaiying 
decrees Americans are involved in 
all? ' U ' --- 

'' First, there "is what nugnt be 
called the old war. It centers on socn 
battlefields as the Plain of Jars ■ anc , 
most recently, tne Centra^ Ii.tU 
ligence Agency base camp ^ hou, 
Cheng, which is under North s icU 
nantese attack. _ 

; In this war, President 
■communications director, 

'G.lCieih, 'recently said that 
up to 600 U.S. soldiers are 
involved as advisers. This 
figure is probably conser- 
vative end fails to take into 
account a good many 
. Americas,' civilian and mil- 
itary, who are otherwise 
imbedded in the Laotian 
woodwork. 

All of these people are 
. under the command of 
the U.S. ambassador in 
Vientiane, G. McMurtnp 
. Godley , whose daily activi- 
ties resemble move _ those 
of. a general than a civilian 
ambassador. He reports di- 
rectly to Washington, by- 
passing Gen. Abrams' U.S. 
command in Saigon. 

.' . -While the claim has 

sometimes been mads tnat 
Godiey's warriors are not 
"ground i 
■ would bo cnrrco 
vh>ce sorne-of -them 


Pledge on Troop U so 

B3C GLOKG3 McCAKTU.UK ; 

Tflmci 5UU V/rltar . . ' 

However, these troops 
involvfedfchs the "old war" 
are - hot T hovered by the 
White House statements 
concerning, the Soul h 
Vietnamese drive into the 
Laotian nanhar.dle. 


Hu 


' No Man's Lund . ■ 

• That area, until recently, 
was a sort of no-man's 
land so far as the Ameri- 
cans were concerned. The 
CIA conducted some oner- 


ley's 


Nixon's' 

Herbert 


lions there under God- 
nominal direction. 
Air strikes were cleared 
by Saigon, Pacific^ head- 
quarters in ■ Hawaii and 
s o rn etirnes Washington. 
The area was not within 
Gen. Abrams' tactical jur- 
isdiction (although Cam- 
bodia now is). 

However, there was a 
sometimes varying strip of 
land in Laos along the bor- J 
der which was marked on 
Abrams battle maps. under 
the code-name Tiger 

Hound. . , 4 , 

This area was within the 
tactical scope of Abrams 

responsibilities. 

•Although incursions into 
this area were forbidden 
: to regular U.S. ground 
units, no such restrictions 
aoplied to the American 
outfit known as SOG (mu- 
; d i e s and Observation 
.i Group). ■ 

Claudes tine G y er ations 
T h i s i n o f f e nsively 
named outfit is openly list- 
ed on headquarters phone, 
books (commanded by 

Army Col. J. S. Sadler) 
and its headquarters in 
Saigon is plainly marked 
(Parking Reserved for 
SOG).' Behind this facade, 
however, SOG lias long 
c o n d u c ted clandestine 
operations in Laos and is. 
still doing so'. 

■At one time those in- 
volved numbered some 2 ,- 
000. Americans and a large 


While SOG operations 
are far-reaching and cor- . 
t a inly, many are not 
known at all, SOG largely . j,, 
conducts clandestine, , K 
long - range ' penetrations .„ 
into enemy territory (m- 
: eluding North Vietnam at ; 
one time). Sometimes the 
patrols arc all Vietnamese , 
'and sometimes they in- 
clude Americans. 

' Some intelligence people 
i insist that SOG personnel 
could not he classified as 
; "ground combat troops. 

; "Their mission is to get 
intelligence and avoid- 
Umlitbig though they also 
sometimes are assigned to 
'sabotage and similar 

Tasks.'. ' 

' While no one will con- f 
'firm it, it is almost a. cer- i 
■ tainty that SOG patrols • 
v'ere active in preparation 
for the- South Vietnamese 
strike at the Ho Chi Mmh 
'trail which began January 
20 . 

After the South Vietna- 
mese operation had. begun 
.Land after President Nix- 
on's official announce- 
ment that no. U.S. ground 
"troops would be involved 
■ — -American correspon- 
dents at the old marine 
base ' at Khe Sanh saw 
what was evidently a SOC- 
tearn coming out of Laos. 


jOOOilO^M likely that 
they v/ere sent in to gath- 
er intelligence prior to the 
South Vietnamese opera- 
tion. Some are probably, 
still, in there. Knowledg- 
eable officials point out, 
however,, that SOG teams 
would probably he in Laos 
anyway, whether the 
South Vietnamese regular 
; forces were invading or 
■ not. And these officials 
, say that the number is 
o probably very small. 

There are, of course, 
many other Americans- in- 


The men were clinging to 
extractor- cables dangling 
from the helicopter which 
had taken them out. Some 
were believed to be Ameri- 
cans although no one got a 
conclusive look. 

American officers on the 
scone denied all — they al- 
ways do where SOG cpei a- 
I Lons or similar long-range 
penetration groups are in- 
volved. The outsider is left 
to form Jus own opinions 
on whether such men aie 
part of ground combat 


"vdrved'rn the most recent 
South Vietnamese epera- 
1 ■ tion', known as Lam Son 
■: 71.9. The wording of the 
White House statements 
places few restrictions on 
these men in the view of 
the Saigon command. 

The "White House has 
{ openly proclaimed that 
*• tHdre are no -restrictions 
• on air and. helicopter sup- 
.■ port for the South Victna- 
nicsc. The number of heli- 
: copter missions Sunday 
numbered 1 ,C00 by official 
admission. ' Since the" nor- 
mal chopper crew is four, 
this means that in the 
course of the day 4,000 
Americans were over Laos 
— though obviously many 
of these men made several 
trips. ■ - . 

Similarly, there is no re- j 
: striction on medical eva- j 
cuq-tfon helicopters sent in j 
to, -help the South Vietna- 
- mese, cr on the use of big 
' supply helicopters. 

When c h o p p e rs are 
downed and can be recov- 
ered, more "riggers" are 
flown into Laos to get 
them out. The U.S.. com- 
mand in 'Saigon says that 
the South Vietnamese 
troops on the spot, provi.de 
the security for these mis- 


. • 

nit 


armors me no j. . 000. Americans and a large * rations . • . abiding strictly ny those 
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cC'CSti-' South Vietnamese. of doing otherwise. 

,Af i nAni ' . 


i. L C 

the security for these mis 
; sions. 

In a operation as large 
- the current sweep — 
i volving by conservative ii- 
1 gures about 9,000 Amciv 
1 . cans and 20,000 South 
Vietnamese — • the Nixon 
rules are going to lead in- 
' evitabtylo some cases o2 
q u cstioi’.abla interpreta- 

■ tion.' / ; . • 

The Saigon command 
insists, however, that it is. 

■ • ’■•• those. 

tion 
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By JOSEPH FRIED 

L • ' Staff Correspondent of Tun News 

I ’ Saigon, Feb. 14 — Several thousand Laotian 
guerrillas secretly recruited and armed by the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency have been infiltrated be- 
hind' the lines of North Vietnamese troops near 
Sepone in Laos, reliable sources disclosed tonight. 

. The .mission o’x the Lao guerrillas is to harass the 
Communist forces from the rear while the invading South 
; Vietnamese troops drive at them from the front. 


I ' *j?he Prove was disclosed as 
South Vietnamese troops uncov- 
ered freslr, caches °f North Viet- 
namese supplies in Laos and twice 
came under Communist bombard- 
ments. ..... * 

• C (UPI reported that the com- 

mander of South Vietnamese 
, forces in Laos, I.t. Gen'. Hoang 
Xu an Lam, said today that his 
troops were prepared to stay 
in Laos until the IIo Chi Minh 
•Trail is “completely paralyzed.’' 

(Lam’s statement appeared 
' to contradict earlier announce- 
ments by South Vietnamese 
President Nguyen van Thieu 
• that the Laos campaign would 
. be of “limited duration.”) 

. The Lao guerrillas, the sources 
said,, had been operating near 
Pakxe, about 110 miles southwest 
of S’epone, before being- reposi- 
tioned. 

. Led by CIA Agents 
Their area of operations now 
lies between Sepone and Muang 
Phine, a key terminal point where 
Highways 9 and 23 fuse. Operat- 
ing in bands; the units, which are 
separate from the Mco. tribesmen, 
are led by agents of the CIA and 
possibly by U.S. Special Forces. 

The sources said it was hoped 
that the guerrillas would keep the 
North Vietnamese off balance and 
prevent them from adequately 
preparing their defense against 
the South- Vietnamese attack.- 
In that operation, infantrymen 
seized 45 cases of medical sup- 
plies and destroyed two tons of 
rice south-west of Lao Bab. South 

• Vietnamese Lr^o p s ^kniod^sk:. 

The South Vietnamese troops 
• suffered only„four wounded. 


4, SCO Copter Sorties 

In Saigon, the U.S. command 
reported that a total of 4,500 sor- 
ties had been flown by American 
helicopters in support of the six- 
day-old invasion of Laos. Military 
spokesmen continued to withhold 
the number of tactical air sorties 
and B-52 bomber raids for secur- 
ity reasons. 

The big bombers divided their 
missions yesterday beween Corn- 

fmunist targets in Laos and Cani- 
! bodia. 

!' In. Cambodia, South Vietnam- 
i-ese troops killed 23 Communists 
: ’.in three clashes near Suong and 
Prey Nhey while losing- one killed 
land 12 wounded. Communist gun- 
ners fired 95 mortar rounds into 
the night bivouac of a South 
Vietnamese unit northeast of 
Suong. South Vietnamese casu- 
alties were light with no fatali- 
ties. • .... ... . 
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Saigon,' Feb. 14 (AP) — ' 
American warplanes mistak- 
enly bombed a U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency base in 
'Laos today,, causing heavy 
damage, r e,J i a -p 1 e sources 
reported. , ' ^ •' 

It was the second mistaken 
bombing reported in a week of 
. air ope rat ions, In Laos. 

U.S. Air Force F-4 Phantom, 
fighter- bombers were .trying- to 
drive back a North Vietnamese 
attack on Long Chong base when 
their bombs fell on a secret CIA 
Compound and the base airstrip, 

; the sources said. The base, 78 
miles northwest of Vientiane, is 
the headquarters of Gen. Vang 
Pao’s CfA-backed guerrilla army. 

. Barracks Burned Down 
. The sources said that the 
American barracks burned down 
and at least one CIA agent was 
wounded. Other bombs reported- 
ly started fires inTl/rag Cheng 
town. - vv 

' The U.S. command in Saigon 
said it had.no comment on the 
.report. 

Although the fighter-bombers 
came from .bases in Thailand, 
they are under the ‘tactical coh- 
• trol of the U.S. 7th Air Fores ' 
in South Vietnam. 

: . A week ago, A U.S. Navy 
fighter-bomber mistakenly, 
dropped scores of bombs the size 
of hand grenades on South Vict- 
' nanrese troops massed along- the 
border for a drive into Laos. Six 
men were killed and 51 wounded. 

The situation at Long Cheng, 
the keystone of Laotian defenses 
I m the north central section of the 
I country, appeared to be worsen- 
ing. Vang. Pao made an urgent 
trip to Vientiane to sock rehi- 
forcemeats for the garrison but 
was reported turned down by 
higher authorities. 


STATINTL 
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1 ' Reports from Vientiane 
said elements of at least two 
North ■ Vietnamese divisions, 
totaling about 6,U00 troops, 
had surrounded Long Tieng. 

Civilians Flee Town 


U.S. Pianos Said to Attack 
Compound in Error 


SAIGON, South Vietnam, i 
Feb. 14 (AP) — Reliable, sources 
said today that American | 
Iplanes mistakenly bombed a 
United States Central Intelli- 
gence Agency base in Laos, 
causing heavy casualties and 
damage. 

The informants, in Vientiane, 
Laos, said that United States 
Air Force F-4 Phantom fighter- 
, bombers had been trying to 
drive back a North Vietnamese 
attack when their bombs 
dropped on the secret C.I.A". 
compound and airstrip at the 
Long Tieng base. The base, 78 
miles northwest of Vientiane, 
is the headquarters of Gen.; 
Vang Pao’s guerrilla army. 

The sources said that the 
American barracks had burned 
clown and at least, one Ameri- 
can agent had been wounded. 
Other bombs reportedly started 
fires in the town of Long 


General Vang Pao is re- ; 
ported to have about. 6,000 ; 
Meo • tribesmen under his 
command in the Long Tieng ; 
area and two Thai artillery 
batteries. Reliable sources 
estimated that at least 20,000 
refugees had streamed south 
from' Long Tieng in anticipa- 
tion of heavy fighting. 

General Vang Pao is re- 
ported to be . wondering 
whether to make a last-ditch 
stand at Long Tieng or to 
withdraw into the hills. 

In southern Laos, other 
United States bombers roamed 
across the east-west axis of the 
Ho Chi Minh trail attacking 
North Vietnamese mountain 
hideouts overlooking Route 9 
on the approaches to the town 
of Sepone. 

Elsewhere in Indochina, North h 
Vietnamese gunners fired near- ’ 
ly 100 mortar shells into the 
I night bivouac of a South Viet- 
1 namese unit seven miles north- 
j cast of Suong, along Route 7, 


Tieng. 





Bombs Dropped ill Error 

The United States Command 
(in Saigon said it had no com- ' 
ment on the report. Although 
the fighter-bombers came from 
bases in Thailand, they are 
under the tactical control of 
the United States Seventh Air 
Force in South .Vietnam. 

A week ago, a. United States 
Navy fighter-bomber mis- 
takenly dropped scores of 
bombs the size of hand gre- 
nades on South Vietnamese 
troops massed along the 
border for the drive into Laos. 
Six men were killed and 51 
wounded. 

The fighter-bomber was 
apparently diving to attack! 
North Vietnamese positions on 
the Laotian side of the border 
when the cluster bomb 
dropped prematurely, falling 
on forward positions of the 


South Vietnamese. 

The situation at Long Tieng, 
the keystone of Laotian de- 
fenses in the north central 
section of the country, ap- 
peared worsening. General 
Vang Pao made an urgent trip 
to Vientiane to seek reinforce- 
ments but was reported 
turned down. 

The American bombers 
were called in after North 
Vietnamese troops launched 
heavy -rocket, mortar and 
ground assaults against the 
base._Som£L of the attackers 


base, some oi me atiiitneis 
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' UPI correspondent Robert 
Sullivan reported from the 
northern South Vietnamese 
| city of Quang Tri that a twin- 
i. rotor U. S. Chinook helicop- 
ter was shot down inside Laos 
today v/hile supporting the 
South Vietnamese drive 
, against the Communist supply 
'routes.' 

There were no details of 
; how many men were aboard 
the big 'cargo-carrying heli- 
copter used to sling-carry ar-^ 

tillery pieces and heavy loads 
of ammunition across the bor- 
der, Sullivan said, 

, In southern Laos, other U. 

S. bombers roamed across 
i the east-west axis of the Ho 



1 Saigon — Two Air Force F- 
4 Phantoms bombed a Central 
Intelligence Agency base in 
i Laos by mistake yesterday, 
..killing 10 persons and wound- 
ing 20, according to American 
’•sources in Vientiane. , . > 

' ! The U. S. Command said ! 

: the American planes dropped 
. Their bombs short of the jn- 
. tended enemy target and 
l caused “an unknown number' 

; of friendly casualties.” Ameri- 
' can sources' in Vientiane said 
ail of the killed and wounded 
’ . werc-Meo tribesmen. There 
i had been earlier reports that 
■one of the wounded was Amer- 
ican. ' 

The base at Long Cheng in 
>jtcrth central Laos is operai- 
i fed by ' the U. S. agency for 
Gen. Vang Pro's guerilla ar-> 
.my Of Mco tribesmen. 

: Flare Misfire 

The Air Force planes were 
summoned to the air strike to 
help repel a predawn attack 
on Long Cheng base. The : ets 
1 apparently dropped their 
I bombs too early because of 
; the accidental misfiring of a 
signal flare by an American, 
"on the ground at the base, 
American sources in Vientiane ? 
told United Press Internation- 
al. . 

. Official sources in Vientiane 
Said the mistake bombing and 
the enemy mortar and sapper 
attack wiped out a medical 
storage depot, a rice ware- ^ 
'house, several other buildings 
and a dozen houses in the town 
.of Long Cheng. • 

: Other sources told the Asso- 
' dated Press most of the dam- 
' age at the base was caused by 
Norh Vietnamese mortars, 

, ' while the air strike was re- 
/ sponsible for . many of the ci- 
/ vilian casualties. ■ 

' Sources said the CIA liar- 
racks was among the build- 
■ings destroyed, that it burned 
down. 1 

Antipersonnel Bombs 
The Phantoms came from 
bases in Thailand and the 
, dropped included 


control of the U. S. 7th Air. 
Force* in South Vietnam. 

A w'pek ago, a U. S. Navy 
fighter-bomber rpistakenly 
dropped scores of antiperson- 
nel bcftnbs on South Vietnam- 
ese trqops along the border of 
Lais, .'killing six and wound- 
ing 51 ; A premature bomb-re- 
lease ’-was blamed. 

Vang Pao is reported to have 
about '6, .000 Mco tribesmen un- 
der hi.s command in the Long 
Cheng^arca plus two Thai ar- 
tilierv batteries. 

Reliable sources estimated 

that at least 20.000 refugees 
have streamed southward from 
Long Cheng in anticipation of 
heavy fighting. 

Base Threatened 
Long Cheng . is considered 
the keystone of Laotian de- 
fenses in the north central sec- 
tion of the country. Vang Pao . 
made an urgent trio to ’'ion--, 
tianc to seek reinforcements i 
for the garrison but was re- 
ported turned down by higher 
authorities. 

The American _bombcrs ■ 
were called in after North 
Vietnamese troops launched 
heavy rocket, mortar and 
ground assaults against the 
.■bass. Some. of. them drove 
. through the perimeter. 

Newsmen refer to the base 
as top secret. Visitors arc 
barred. 

Other Action 

In other Indochina action, 
the commander of South Vi- 
etnamese troops who moved 
into Laos to cut the Ho Chi 
Minh trail, Lt. ' Gen. Hoang 
Xuan Lam, told newsmen to- 
day his 16,000 troops were as 
far as 18 miles inside Laos. 
Referring to Communist traf- 
fic on the network of roads 
and trails, he said, “I have 
cut their -road, their main sup- 
ply road.” 


Chi Minh trail attacking North 


Vietnamese mountain hide- 
outs overlooking. Highway 9 
on the approaches to the town 
of Sepone. 

“We’re trying to clear Route 
9,” a senior U. S. officer said 
“We’re putting considerable, 
effort in there.” Scores of 
B-52s and ' smaller tactical I 
fighter-bombers took, part in ! 
the strikes. ' ■ j 

South Vietnamese head-' 
quarters said the> main col- 
umn was within 12 miles of 
Sepone, which is 25 miles 
. from the Vietnamese border. . 

Cutoff Reported 

■ Associated Press corre- 
spondent Michael Putzel re- 
ported from Quang Tri in 
northern South Vietnam that 
South Vietnamese convoys 
were remaining south of' the 
border, - the third successive 
day without a border cross- 
ing. This led to speculation 
that the North Vietnamese ■ 
had cut Highway 9 behind 
the advancing South Vietna- 
mese tanks and armored per- 
sonnel carriers. 

“We think there are war ( 
stockpiles in the Sepone ; 
area,” one officer said, “It ■ 

■ is a way station for North 
Vietnamese ■ troops. It is a : 
worthwhile target. If Sepone ' 
is secured and the airfield 
is rebuilt, it can be used as 
a base inside Laos for con- 
ducting South Vietnamese op- 
orations.” 


The South Vietnamese drive 
by more than 10,000' troops 
with full American air sup- 
port began last Monday. 

4,500 Missions 

The U. S. Command dis- ' 
closed additional details about 
Americans air support. It said 
that U. S, helicopter gun- 
ships and troop lift, supply 
lift, medical evacuation- and 
command helicopters flew 4,- . 
500 missions into Laos during . 
the first six days. ' ; 

The command did not give, 
the number of sorties flown 
by fixed-wing planes, but 
sources said 400 to 500 com- 
bat missions were being flown 
each day throughout all of 
Laps. 

Elsewhere in Indochina, 20,- 
000 South Vietnamese troops ( 
continued a parallel drive 
against North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong sanctuaries in east- 
ern Cambodia, more than 300 
miles farther to the south. 
These sanctuaries are sup-. 

| plied by the Ho Chin Minh 
j trail and its extensions. Sharp 
! fighting was reported. . 
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U.S. VEHICLES IN LANG VEI NEAR THE LAOTIAN BORDER DURING OPERATION DEWEY CANYON II 

nd ©china: 


JACK HARNETT 
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S UDDENLY, the Vietnamese ground 
•war came back to life. 

For three years, ' the northwest cor- 
.ncr of- South Viet Nam had been a 
misty, mountainous, no man’s land. Khe 
Sanh, where 6,000 Marines had en- 
dured a bloody 77-day' siege in 1968, 
was a moonscape of shell craters flecked 
■ by twisted steel runway sheets and clis- 
; carded shell casings. A few miles to 
: the south, the Rockpilc was overrun by 
weeds. On a blurt overlooking the Lao- 
tian border, the hulks of battered So- 
viet tanks still lay rusting at the Lang 
Vei Special .Forces camp, where ten 
Americans and 225 South Vietnamese 
died in a single night of hand-to-hand 
combat. • ■ 

Last week the forbidding ruins, rel- 
ics of an earlier and rougher stage in 
the war,- were abruptly jolted from their 
silence. From jumping-ort points 50 
miles away, long columns of tanks, 
trucks and armored personnel carriers 
ground into the rugged western reaches 
of Quang Tri province, raising tosVofihg 
columns of dust. Overhead, gunships 
darted around in search of enemy troops. 
Giant Chinook helicopters flapped into 
long-abandoned bases, depositing men 
and" massive earth-moving machines. At 
Lang Vei, a half-track pulled up loaded 
with expectant-looking G.T.s. One sol- 
dier had a single word painted on his hel-. 
met: “Laos?” 

Good question. All week, rumors of. 
an invasion coursed through the world’s 
major capitals, and frenzied speculation 
focused on what the U.S. was up to. 
By keeping everyone guessing— includ- 
, ing the Communists — the Administra- 
tion infuriated more than a few Con- 
gressmen, diplomats and newsmen. But 
it also pulled off a kind of psychological- 
warfare coup. 

Ten months ago, Richard Nixon took 
close, in too apocalyptic terms, the ex 


pansion of the war into Cambodia. Last 
week lie said nothing at all about the 
vast operation underway in Military Re- 
gion I. South Viet Nam’s northernmost 
war area. When a six-day “embargo” 
on news from the area was lifted, more 
than 50,000 U.S. and South Vietnamese 
troops were involved in strikes that not 
only spanned the length of South Viet 
Nam but vitally affected its neighbors 
as well. Was the main object to sever 
the famed Ilo Chi Minh trail? Was it 
a feint to throw the Communists off bal- 
ance? Was an invasion scheduled and 
then delayed because Nixon developed 
a case of cold feet— as some sources sug- 
gested but the Administration denied? 
Whatever the case, the operation sug- 
gested that in the process of retreating 
from South Viet Nam, the U.S. was 
churning up all of Indochina even 
more thoroughly than it did when the 
big American buildup began half a dec- 
ade ago. 


600 choppers. The juggernaut advanced 
westward on, above and around Route 
9. an all-weather dirt road running 40 
miles across South Viet Nam into Laos. 

At Khe Sanh, road graders rolled across 
the red clay plateau as troops patched 
one shell-torn runway' and built, a sec- 
ond to handle up to 40 big C-130 trans- 
ports a day. Long-disused combat bases 
with names like Vandcrgrift, Bastogrie 
and Vcghcl, snaking south toward the 
A Shau Valley, were also reopened. Sig- 
nificantly, many of the U.S. troops in- 
volved in the operation were told that 
they could expect to remain for one to 
three months. . 

Farther west, Lang Vei was set up 
as an advance command post for the 
massive operation, code-named DewcJ 
Canyon II.* Barely 200 yards from 
the border, a sign was erected: warn- • 
ing: no u.s. personnel beyond this 
point. The caveat reflected congres- 
s’ Its predecessor, a 19G9 search-and-dcstroy 
operation conducted in the same area, was to 
have been named Dewy Canyon for the 
heavy fog that enshrouds the craggy terrain, 
but somebody slipped up on the spelling. ; 


Pulling Up Short 

By week’s end, three separate op- 
erations had unfolded. Tn the coastal 
provinces. on the Gulf of Siam, ARVN 
(for Army of the Republic c>f Viet 
Nam) troops prepared to slice into 
new infiltration routes that the Com- 
munists had been trying to extend 
from the Cambodian seaport of Kep 
into the southern part of South Viet 
Nam. Northwest of Saigon in Tay 
Ninh province, 18,000 ARVN armored 
cavalrymen surged over the border 
into the Parrot’s Beak and the Fish- 
hook. Both sanctuaries were cleared 
out last spring, but now Communist 
troops were beginning to drift back. 

The main thrust — and the one shroud- 
ed in mystery — developed in rugged, ; 
sparsely populated and Communist-in- j • 

tested Military Region I (formerly i , v . . 
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sional prohibition of the use of Amer- 
ican ground troops outside South Viet 
Nam. One shirtless G.I., bathing in a trib- 
utary of the Pone River, which forms 
the border with Laos, said with a smile: 
“Don’t worry, this is Vietnamese wa- 
ter.” ARVN troops, too, pulled up short 
of the border. 

Vaguely Orwellian 

' There was every indication that for 
the South Vietnamese, it was only a 
pause. At least one and perhaps two 
cross-border thrusts aimed at imrnobi- 
.lizing the Ho Chi Minh Trail seemed im- 
minent. One obvious target lay right 
down Route 9— Tchcpone, a Communist 
staging area and a key control point 
for the Ho Chi Minh Trail 25 miles in- 
■ side the Laotian panhandle. A second 
possibility was that ARVN troops would 
be helicoptered to the mountainous Bo- 
lovens Plateau, w'hich forms the west- 
ern flank of the trail. Their likely ob- 
jective: Attopeu and Saravanc, two Lao- 
tian river towns captured last spring by 
North Vietnamese troops, apparently in 
an effort to secure the trail’s flanks and 
provide a starting point for a riverine 
route into Cambodia. 

Last week’s action, White House Press 
•Secretary Ronald Ziegler advised, was 
only “the first phase of the operation.” 
Until mid-April, when- Nixon is due to 
announce a new U.S. troop withdrawal, 
a series of jabs at enemy stockpiles and 
'supply lines can be expected. The object, 
the Administration insists, is to cover the 
LJ.S. retreat that has been under way 
since June 1969, when Nixon announced 
the beginning of a phased withdrawal of 
the 543,000 troops in Viet Nam. Since 
the manpower escalator stopped, the 
U.S. troop level has been reduced by 
more than 409r ; by May 1, fewer than 
284, 000 troops will remain. Among 
them, only 40,000 will be regularly as- 
signed to combat duty. 

In the process of covering the re- 
treat, however, the Administration has 
raised the question: Has the U.S. got 
into the position of invading Cambodia 
to ease the pressure on South Viet 
Nam and then sponsoring an invasion 
of Laos to ease the pressure on Catn- 


ARRIVING AT KHE SANH 
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bodia? Many Americans who believe 
that Nixon is serious about getting out 
of Viet Nam nonetheless arc unsettled 
by the way in which tire war has slopped 
over into previously neutral areas, and 
especially by the vaguely Onvellian- 
sounding argument that the U.S. must 
get deeper into the war in order to get 
out faster and safely. 

Actually, up to a point, the Pen- 
tagon makes a logical case for this strat- 
egy: to keep the enemy off balance and 
off American backs as the exodus goes 
on. U.S. muscle in Viet Nam is shrink- 
ing by the month, and that is the op- 
erative fact. Thus, in a sense, the Pres- 
ident is like the fellow backing out of 
the saloon with both guns blazing. 

Nixon’s surrogate in this enterprise 
--and the man who must actually wield 
the guns on the way out of -the bar — is 
General Creighton W. (“Abe”) Abrams, 
56, the U.S. commander in Viet Nam. 
A veteran tank commander with a jut- 
jawed, no-nonsense air, Abrams is pur- 
suing a strategy of withdrawal that would 
be familiar to any student of cavalry op- 
erations; give way gradually but strike 
continually at the enemy, harass his 


troops, destroy his supplies and keep 
him off balance. Moreover, Abrams is 
trying to replace U.S. ground forces 
with U.S. planes and South Vietnamese 
soldiers. He means to use these like a 
cavalry troop, anywhere that the Com- 
munist forces are vulnerable. 

Since the Cambodian port of Kom- 
pong Som (formerly Sihanoukville) was 
dosed to them last spring, the Com- 
munists have' had to rely solely on the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail to move men and 
supplies down to South Viet Nam and 
Cambodia. With the advent of the dry 
season, they have made fuller use of 
the trail than ever before (see box, 
page 2S). American commanders have 
longed to cut the trail ever since the 
U.S. entered the war. Contingency plans 
providing for everything from' hit-and- 
run attacks to a permanent troop bar- 
rier across the route were drawn up in 
1965, but there were formidable ar- 
guments against such moves. Aside from 
the political consequences, there was 
the fact: that at least two divisions might 
be needed to secure the trail for any 
length 'of time. . • 

Mulling over the future prospects of 
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last November of what kind of trouble 
the long quiescent Communists could 
be expected to stir up— and when. The 
answer: Viet Nam's hour of maximum 
danger would come laic this year, with 
•the onset of the 1971-72 dry season. Ac- 


verbal screen for a direct AID N assault j n dlc p irst five clays, the operation’s 
bn the Ho Chi Minh Ft ail. 29,000 troops destroyed two trucks, ex- 

For weeks as many as 1,000 South pi oc | ed onc ammunition storage area 
ctnamese j angcis had been probing anc j f ouru j 0 ,i e 57-mm. rccoilless rifle, 
ep mto the panhandle to size up the thc mount for - a mortar and a few 
sk of taking on the trail. Moreover, for doze|1 105 . mm , artillery shells, 
nc time, 3,500 mercenancs known as / 
iglc Tigers and trained in Laos by the /Buying Time 

\ have been venturing occasionally • £ Ven so> u.S. commanders insisted 
o the trail mea and Communist supply q ie very spookincss of tire oper-" 

rots in noi thei n Cambodia. ation had achieved solid results simply 


z outlay. 


chiding to White House thinking, the some time, 3,500 mercenaries known as 
Communists would devote most of (heir Jungle Tigers and trained in Laos by the, 
energies in the current dry season to re- CIA have been venturing occasionally 
plenishing their men and supplies. Then, into thc trail area and Communist supply 


next year, Hanoi’s General Vo Nguyen 
Giap would be able to rev up the war 
from Mao’s Phase II (small-unit guer- 
rilla' war) to' Phase TIT (large-unit war- 
fare). One objective would be to hit (lie 
Saigon regime at a time when thc U.S. 
was able to throw fewtroops to its sup- 
port. The other objective, .in this hy- 
pothesis, would be to indict a mortal 
political wound on Nixon by means of 
2V /-style attacks, thus paving thc way 
for thc election of a new President in- 
clined to a hastier exit from South 
Viet Nam. 

Ranger Probes 

To crimp the Communist prospects 
for 1972, the allies would have to stem 
the flow of'men and supplies — especially 


Vietnamese rangers had been probing 
deep into the panhandle to size up the 
task of taking on the trail. Moreover, for 


depots in northern Cambodia. 


lhc U.S. command not only slapped. by alarming thc Communists, There' 
an cmbaigo on news of Dewey Can- W ere reports that enemy troops had con- 
yon, it also imposed an. cmbaigo on re- centraied at key positions along the 


porting the fact that an embargo bad 
been imposed. In Washington only a 


trail to prepare defenses — and -made 


oecn imposed, jn wasmngion ou,y a lcm ti tnrgcls f(K extremely effective 
handful of top policymakers knew what. ajf at|acks . McrcIy ’ by mov f ng up . t0 
was up anyway. Tins tunc, there was th borde thc Dcwey Canyon II fore- 

t f hAiw Kir hnni* a n m iv nr . ’ J J 


was up anyway’. This time, there was' 
none of the hour-by-hour agonizing at 
Camp David that contributed to. the 
tense atmosphere in Washington during 


es may have knocked the Communists 
off balance. 

Just as all actions were rated in terms 


, , . . -. T . . e . tiJ an tivuuuo i aiv-u mi h-iiuo 

he Cambodian, foray. Nixon, m fact, of bod coimts back in thc war - s ' P , ds . 
left for a long weekend at Cancel Bay toccn / enij they aru now gaugcd . 5n 

ln .l c »r S f- IU V ? ■ r • » terms of buying time. Originally, it was 

Abroad, particularly m Communist ri(nlr . . „ int V* s rnm , w ,:“ ’ IlM 


capitals, speculation was presented as 


figured that thc Cambodian foray would 
“buy” no more than eight months of 


for 1972, the allies would have to stem ksci Kosygin charged flatly lhat Amcr 
the flow of'men and supplies — especially ; cml anc i South Vietnamese troops were 
supplies — in 1971., Shortly after the turn involved in “an outrageous invasion” 
of the year, Nixon decided .lo take ac- of I aos. In the U.S., the response Was re- 

t...,! f. r * it n , . ,1 
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fact. In Moscow, Soviet Premier Ale- , J % c * -r «. . ■ 

, . „ . i , , , freedom from significant enemy activity, 

ksci Kosygin charged flatly lhat Amcr- ■ , T . . , 1 . L 

J . Now White House aides are saying that 


tion. lust before Defense Secretary Mel- m arkably temperate. About the i 
An Laird left on his three-day trip to reaction came from Demoerati 


Saigon in early January, Nixon laid 
down his general objectives. 

In Saigon, Laird discussed Nixon’s 
worries with Abrams. The first signs 
that something big was afoot came in 
mid-January, soon after Laird departed. 


markably temperate. About the angriest 
reaction came from Demoeratic . Pres- 
idential Hopeful George McGovern, 
who blasted the Administration for im- 
posing “the longest news blackout of 
the war.”* Added he: “What a way to 
run a war! What a way to manage a 
free society!" The U.S. command in Sai- 


General Cao V-an 'Vien, chairman of gon defended the embargo as essential 
the South Vietnamese Joint Chiefs of keeping the enemy guessing about al- 
St a IT, told his subordinates that there bed intentions. . _ - , . 

would.be no more talking to the. press The mildest reaction of all came rom 
• — particularly about operations in Mil- the rnan "’hose country s sovereign > 
it pry Region I. .Soon after, Abrams met was violated by the supposed invasion. 


the South Vietnamese Joint Chiefs of 
^Staff, told his subordinates that there 
would.be no more talking to the. press 
• — particularly about operations in Mil- 
itary Region I. Soon after, Abrams met 
Vien and Major General' Tran Van 
Minh, the South Vietnamese air force 
chief, to discuss strategy. The three met 
twice more in the next two days. 

After his last session with Vien 
& Co., Abrams and white-haired U.S. 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker swept 
into President Thieu’s Saigon 1 Palace 
— brushing past a phalanx of -startled 
Vietnamese officials who had been wait- 
ing to offer the President Tet holiday 


in Military Region III (the Saigon area) 
and IV (the Delta), where- war has all 
. but faded away, the buy may amount 
to 18 months. Thc massive operation 
that reopened Cambodia’s vital Route 
4 last month is judged to have bought 
a month to six weeks, of time for Phnom- 
Penh. If ARVN troops were to stage pe- 
riodic raids on thc IIo Chi Minh Trail 
until the monsoon rains return in May, 
the flow of supplies and Communist op- 
erations in both South Viet Nam and 
Cambodia would be crippled for months. 
In round figures, says Abrams, thc trail 
is worth a year, and some strategists in- 
sist it may be worth twice as much. 

To many critics, Abrams’ ninth does 


In Vientiane, Laotian Premier Souvanna [io( U p, {getting involved in wars 


Fhouma was surprised by thc invasion 
stories — he had to call U.S. Ambassador 
G. McMurtrie Godley to check them 
out. The Premier said he was opposed 
to any foreign intervention but added 
blandly: “We have no control over the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail area. 1 hat is an af- 
fair between the North Vietnamese and 
the Americans.” 

By tire time Nixon returned from 


greetings. Not until four days later, when ' t [ ic Caribbean, the Dewey Canyon troops 
they were summoned to an urgent brief- wcre po i S ed at the Laotian border. In 
ing at MACV headquarters in Saigon, . the 0 val Office, the President met for 
did reporters have any idea that some- more tban an hour with his top 'Na- 
thing was afoot. . tio'nal Security Council advisers — Laird, 

Intelligence officers ticked off indi- Secretary of State William Rogers, CiA^j 
cations of a major Communist buildup, iDirector Richard Helms, Foreign Policy 
including a flood of supplies in the Lao- Adviser Henry Kissinger and “Admiral 
tian pipeline. According to the briefers, Thomas Moorer, Chairman of the Joint 
zP /e , of the mate, iel earmarked for Chiefs. Ellsworth Bunker, jn Washington 

Souln Wet Nam was being shunted f or consulfations, also sat in. 

into I Coips. The buildup obviously pro- Without a thrust into Laos and a 
saged trouble in the coastal cities of strike at the trail, Dewey Canyon II 
Hue and Danang. But MACV asserted not sccm ( 0 mn ke much sense. The 

at i t a so posed a seuous tin eat to expenditure of resources was enormous; 

U.S. troop withdrawals and that a pre- b weelt - s end helicopter pilots bad 

empt.ve offensive was planned with l d 493 h ip attacks, 21 S air cav- 

hmited objectives.’ Few reporters m a ,^ missio ^ S) an j 4,025 separate lifts 


hi Cambodia and Laos as wcll ns South 
Viet Nam could make U.S. withdrawal 
more difficult, not easier. “By edging . 
Cambodia closer to war than it had 
been,” says Time Saigon Bureau Chief 
Jon Larsen, “we inevitably moved it 
from a secondary concern to one al- 
most as intertwined with our interests 
in Indochina as South Viet Nam. lhe 
same will be true ‘of Laos.’ Another 
problem is that if ARVN is to be called 
upon regularly for cavalry duty in Cam- 
bodia, and possibly Laos as well, it 
might be spread perilously thin. U-_S. 
air, artillery and logistic support will 
be needed to bolster ARVN’s actions be- 
yond its borders, even if no U.S. ground 
troops are sent in. Finally, Abrams’ 
wider war almost certainly means that 
Laos and Cambodia" will be torn apart. 
Quite aside from the human cost, it is jin- 
likely that any neutralist political forte 
— or neutralist government — will hai-o 
much chance of surviving in these coun- 
tries under these conditions. Yet some 
critics believe that just such neutralist 
governments offer the only long-range 
hope for apolitical settlement. 

_ _ _ a m— a. _+t-i mtitri 
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combat areas are in mixed condition: 
lAOS. As the struggle over the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail heated 'up, so did the “for- 
gotten war”, in Taos, where some 65,000 
Royal Lao troops and Meo tribesmen 
have fought a seesaw seasonal struggle 
for almost a quarter of a century. Tra- 
ditionally, the non-Communist forces 
have gained ground during the mon- 
soons, when the Pathet Lao and North 
Vietnamese regulars in Laos are unable 
to move supplies. With the arrival of 
the current dry season, it was the Com- 
. munists’ turn to advance, as usual. The 
80,000 Communist troops in Laos made 
the most of it. Moving quickly, they cap- 
tured Muong Phalanc, routed govern- 
ment troops from Muong Suoi on the 
edge of the Plain of Jars, began' to en- 
circle Luang Prabang, the royal capital, 
then marched on Long Cheng, site of a 
; large CIA base and headquarters of Gen- 
eral Vang Pao’s weary army of Meo Spe- 
cial Forces. In the’ south the Bolovens 
Plateau was under particular pressure. 
Communist troops, .in the words of a 
U.S. official in Vientiane, have been 
"oozing westward” in recent weeks, in- 
creasing their force level from nine bat- 
talions to 13 or- 14. A Soyth Viet- 
' namese drive into Laos might well cause 
the Communists to step up their own 
westward push. 

There were several reasons for the vig- 
orous Communist advance. On one level, 
it was a punitive jab at Souvanna Phou- 
ma. The Premier is anxious to end the 
Laotian fighting, which has forced an in- 
credible number of refugees into U.S.- 
run camps: 700,000, or 30% of the 
population. But hard-liners on the right 
threaten real trouble if Souvanna should 
open serious peace talks with the Pa- 
thet Lao or if he should suffer another 
major defeat. "If Long Cheng or the Bo- 
lovens Plateau falls,” said one Laotian 
' general, “Souvanna is finished.” The 
Communist advance was also a signal 
to Abrams that if the U.S. menaced 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail, the Pathet Lao 
and the North Vietnamese would take 
over most of the rest of Laos. 

Vientiane, the administrative capital, 
is showing signs of nervousness. Last 
week there was the rare sight of Royal 
Lao troops and a pair of vintage Amer- 
ican armored cars passing through the 
city on the way to the airport. Said 
one diplomat: “After that attack on 
Phnom-Penh, you can never be sure.” 
CAMBODIA. Last spring’s drive on the 
Communist sanctuaries was a short-term 
military success. But now Cambodia is 
beginning to look like a long-term li- 
ability, with 50,000 North Vietnamese 
and Viet Cong troops roaming over 
much of the country, Cambodian forc- 
es were taking another beating last week, 
this time in a battle with NVA regulars 
at Saang, 1 8 miles south of the capital. 

North Vietnamese units have begun 
to return to the old Communist sanc- 
tuaries in Kflmnong Chain— -md Krajie 
provinces, 

ese border. COSVN, the Communist com- 
mand post that President Nixon held 


up as the Grail of last spring’s dam- 
bodirn operation, is now said to be lo- 
cated in Kratie. South Viet Nam’s Pres- 
ident Thieu is worried enough about 
the return of the Communists to his 
own country to have set a limit of 
20,000 or so ARVN troops in Cambodia 
at any one time. But that raises the ques- 
tion of whether Premier Lon Nol, even 
with his army swollen to 160,000 men, 
would be able to survive without more 
substantial assistance from Saigon and 
the U.S. Indeed, one of the objectives 
of an effort to cut the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail would be to relieve Communist 
pressure on the Phnom-Penh regime. 

Cambodia’s students, intellectuals, 
businessmen and bonzes still back the 
“government of salvation,” and the 
arm), though poorly armed and un- 
dertrained, shows great spirit. Whether 
that will be enough to hold off Com- 
munist regulars is doubtful. As Cam- 


Viet Nam’s army is “on a fighting par 
with U.S. troops.” 

Saigon’s troops have replaced U.S. 
units along the. border areas and around 
the capital itself. Except’- in Military Re- 
gion I, there has been little in the way 
of enemy activity. Nevertheless, a new 
cockiness prevails, and according to Sir 
Robert Thompson, Nixon’s favorite con- 
sultant on counterinsurgency, ARVN is 
doing very well indeed. “The fact that 
you’re able to keep withdrawing troops 
at the current rate [about 13,000 G.I.s 
a month], that U.S. casualties are down 
to well under 50 a week, that even 
South Vietnamese casualties are down 
— this is the measure of it,” says Thomp- 
son. “The balance of power has shifted 
as between the enemy’s capability and 
the South Vietnamese capability.” 

Still, real Communist strength re- 
mains the big question. Over the past 
two years, say’ pacification experts, the 
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G.I.s ERECTING TENT FRAMES AT QUANG TRI ARMY BASE 
Backing out with guns blazing. 


of 


the 


bodian Poet Makhali Phal- writes 
her 7,000,000 countrymen, they are: 

A people who do not weigh heavy 
In the hollow of the palm of 
Mekong; 

A people who do not have boats, 
but pirogues; 

A people who have, as fortresses, 

Only temples in ruins; 

A people who have, for an army, 

Only their Thought and Faith. 

south viet nam. Since Tet 1968, South 
Viet Nam’s ’armed forces have grown 
from 730,000 men to a .well -equipped 
force of 1,100,000. All told, Saigoii 
has more than 2,000,000 men under 
arms or more than 11%' of the pop- 
ulation. Eventually, the South Vietnam- , 
ese air force is to be expanded to 50 

aiAMtiSk L^IAbROPSli^l 

ARVN? Abrams likes to tell visiting fire- 
men in Saigon that 70%) of South 


Viet Cong “infrastructure” has been 
whittled down from 128,000 active cad- 
res to 62,000. Nevertheless, the Viet 
Cong are still able to collect taxes, re- 
cruit troops, and cut practically any 
road in the country, at least temporarily. 
Knowledgeable observers smile at on- 
ward-and-upward statistics rating the se- 
curity of South Viet Nam’s towns and 
hamlets. Solid assessments of enemy 
strength are made difficult because the 
Communists in North Viet Nam may 
be deliberately lying low. Directives have 
been intercepted ordering Viet Cong to 
do nothing to make American com- 
manders think twice about the wisdom 
of pulling out. 

In view of such directives, and 
ARVN’s growing strength, need the U.S. 
really fear that Hanoi would pounce as 
soon as the American forces were small 

&O>1JRO0©70OO1fOO0>1^&9 a!d tIlc 

U.S. really be able to protect its forc- 
es?. Obviously, the Pentagon insists that 


’the risk would be too great, But couldn't 
’tNi U.S. set a dale for total with- 
, drawn!, say ChrisUms 1 97 Land ui re, 
turn' obtain fA P PlfOV iR&l 
to (lie beaches? In Paris the Communists 
have hinted that they would arrange 
such a safe-conduct, blit only if the 
U.S. sets a firm date for withdrawal of 
all troops, not just ground combat troops. 

. It can be argued that no safe-con- 
duct front Hanoi could be trusted — even 
though it might be in Hanoi’s interest 
to keep it. A more convincing, objec- 
tion to the idea is that complete U.S. 
withdrawal, including support forces, 
would seriously undermine if not de- 
stroy the Saigon regime. Thus it is like- 
ly that Abrams’ “cavalry” actions are 
not necessary, primarily to protect U.S. 
.troops but to bolster the Saigon regime 
and assure its survival. If so, that could 
be an entirely legitimate goal of U.S. pol- 
icy (though its cost might be subject lo 
debate). But that is not the way the Ad- 
ministration presents the matter. 

The Pentagon marshals massive sta- 
tistics to prove that Hanoi is Increasing 


ea 


its How of supplies, and must be plot 
ting a major offensive that would en 

the view that perhaps the Nixon strat- 
egy is the only safe approach. As Ver- 
mont's Republican Senator George 
Aiken said last week: “As long as the 
trend is downward in Viet Nam,' as 
long as' U.S. forces don’t go into Cam- 
bodia or Laos, most of tire people up 
here [in Congress] are saying: ‘Let’s 
give Nixon a chance.’ I think the Pres- 
ident is on safe ground now.” 

That remains to be seen. Next year’s 
dry season may prove to be the most try- 
ing tost of'thc Administration’s strategy. 
The North Vietnamese have been quiet 
for long periods before, only to erupt 
in disruptive offensives such as Tet. 
U.S. analysts are convinced that Gen- 
eral Giap is planning a replay of 196S 
for 1972. They are equally convinced 
that General Abrams can head him off 
at the pass — somewhere in Laos, per- 
haps, or maybe Cambodia— -or possibly 
even in South Viet Nam. 
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A he Abrams has often summarized 
,’his tactical aims in the war as “tar- 
. geting the enemy’s system.” Me means 
•that. U.S. forces should not only seek 
oijt and fight Communist troops, but 
also destroy the elaborate apparatus that 
Supports them — rest camps, ammunition 
caches, underground communication 
centers and especially supply lines. 
Abrams believes that killing one man 
with maps and plans is -worth killing 
ten with rifles — because .without the 
maps and plans the ten will not know 
what to do. In massing -troops near the 
Ho Citi Minh Trail last week, the U.S. 
commander was obeying his long-felt in- 
stinct to strike at the very heart of 
“the system.” 

o 

In the nearly three years since he 
was name’d top officer in. Viet Nam, suc- 
ceeding General William C. Westmore- 
land (now the Army’s Chief of Staff), 
Abrams has presided over and shaped 
fundamental changes in the day-tOKlay 
tactics used to fight the Communists. 
Where Westmoreland was a search-and- 
dcslroy and count-the-bodies man, 
Abrams proved to be an inlerdict-and- 
weigh-the-riee man. Where Westmore- 
land insisted on outnumbering the enemy 
three or four to one with massive, mul- 
tibrigadc maneuvers, Abrams matched 
battalion against battalion and brigade 
against brigade. If a unit made contact 
with the enemy, he hustled in rein- 
forcements aboard helicopters — a tech- 
nique that came to be known as “eagle 
flight tactics. ■ He laced the coi-nitry- 
R.n , c , SmnU ’ dcfcnsib lc Are . bases. ' 

wiib'm^f nS arcas wcre Provided 
I 1 ? 1 overlapping artillery support,- en- 
abling units m trouble to 

power instantly. 


ting paths through the jungle in the 
hope of finding a hidden base, hospital 
or supply trail. Says a commander who 
supports Abrams’ ideas fully: “Just fo- 
cusing on knocking out men is illusory 
- — they will just send more men down. 
But if you can get the system screwed 
up, the enemy can be champing at the 
bit to light but unable to do anything.” • 
That combination' has proved effective. 
Along with ARVN’s growing capabilities 
and the spread of the war into Cant- 
bodia, Abrams’ quick-strike tactics are 
responsible for making South Viet Nani 
much more secure from Communist at- 
tack than in 1968. 

Abrams works in the huge headquar- 
ters building of- MACV (Military As- 
sistance Command, Viet Nam), next to 
Saigon’s airport. He is at work at 7:30 
a.m. seven days a week. In bis map- 
lined office he dips regularly into one 
of the cigar humidors that surround 
him. He confers three or four times a 
week with U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker, three times with General Cao 
Van Vien, the South Vietnamese chief 
of staff, and even more often with his in- 
telligence officer. Whenever he can, he 
choppers to the field and once a mouth 
flics to Bangkok, to visit his wife. 

After leaving the office, Abrams of- 
ten plays a game of badminton with an 
aide and then retires to his modular " 
housing unit 100 yards from the head- 


quarters compound. He seldom attends 
parties, and one of his aides claims he 
has never seen the rumpled general in 
his dress greens. After dinner, he some- 
times reads, usually history; his last 
books were two volumes of James T. 
Flexner’s biography of George Wash- 
ington and Catherine Drinker Bowen’s 
history of the 17S7 Constitutional Con- 
vention, Miracle at Philadelphia. More 
often, ' he switches on his stereo, fre- 
quently. so loud that visitors have to 
ask their host to turn down the volume 
in order to hear him. 

o 

His taste in; music runs from Wag- 
ner to Welk, but he is especially fond 
of the classics, which may help explain 
why the Armed Forces Radio Network 
doubled its classical programming soon 
after his promotion. Abrams often uses 
musical terms and once managed to out- 
line his whole battle plan for Viet Nam- 
with a musical analogy. “A great con- 
ductor will rehearse his orchestra until 
all the members are skilled enough to 
do a perfect job. That’s the way a mil- 
itary operation should be regarded. An 
' air strike or a round of artillery must 
come at an exact moment, just as in a 
symphony one stroke of a drum must 
come at an exact millisecond of time.” 


radio for fire- 


Abrams ordered commanders to study 
enemy habits meticulously, then imitruc 
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The Indispensable Lifeline 


T HE current allied offensive go! start- 
ed after military analysts warned that 
the Communists were engaged in the 
greatest overland supply effort of the 
Viet Nam War. Men and material were 
being transported, they said, over the 
route that had long since become a 
kind of guerrillas’ Appian Way in South- 
east Asia: the Ho Chi Minh Trail. The 
TJ.S. has been interdicting the trail since 
1964, and last week completed its 122nd 
consecutive day of intensive bombing. 
The holocaust has frequently slowed 
down the Communists but seems in- 
capable of stopping them. 

The trail is like a 4,000-mile spider 
web, a tangled maze of routes 
ranging from yard-wide foot- t y ;; 
paths to short sections of gravel- j. 
paved highway two lanes wide. ; 

The system threads westward out 
of three North Vietnamese pass- 
es (the Mu Gia, Ban Karai and 
Ban Raving), which cut through 
the Annamese mountains, then 
loops south and east for '200 
miles, reaching a width of 50 
miles at some points. Studded 
with lumpy hillocks, the trail net- 
work cuts through the precip- 
itous terrain and dense, triple- 
canopied jungle growth. 


.casional stops in primitive way stations 
for rest and resupply. The attrition rate 
due to disease, bombing and desertion 
runs as high as 15%; yet Hanoi keeps 
sending replacements. 

Truck traffic is equally relentless. Each 
night a fleet of some 1,000 convoy- 
trucks rolls out from hiding places in 
limestone caves and bunkers and moves 
south. Each driver covers the same 15- 
to 40-mile stretch qf road again and 
again until he can negotiate it blind- 
folded. There is a reason for that: head- 
lights must be dimmed or even doused 
for much of the trip because of ma- 
rauding aircraft. At the end pf his run. 


Traffic down the. trail always 
increases after the monsoon sea- 
son ends in September or Oc- 
tober. It reaches a peak from 
February to April, the last months, when 
supplies can leave the north and still 
reach their destination before rains again 
make the roads impassable. in May. This 
year the trail’s cargo has become more 
vital than ever to the Communists. Since 
last March, they have been denied the 
use of the Cambodian port of Kom- 
pong Sony where, some 75% of the 
war material for all of South Viet Nam 
used to be shipped by sea. Thus,! except 
for what they can forage, the some 400,- 
000 Communist troops in southern Laos, 
Cambodia and South Viet Nam are al- 
most totally dependent on the trail for 
their supplies and reinforcements. 

Troop infiltration, which has run as 
high as 17,000 a month in the current 
dry season, is hardest to detect. Re- 
cruits are marched single file along foot 
trails at intervals of five yards, each wear- 
ing camouflage greenery. The trip takes 
between three and five months with oc- 
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COMMUNIST SOLDIER IN LAOTIAN WILDERNESS 

a driver unloads his cargo at traiisfer 
point and heads back for more. Each sec- 
tion, called a binh tram (logistical sup- 
port) system, is under a separate com- 
mand. “The man who runs a binh tram 
system is Mr. Greyhound,” says a U.S. 
Air Force officer. “He says ‘Send them 
down’ or ‘Hold them.’ ” Shipping time 
for any one load: about two months. 

To cut off that antlike flow, the U.S. 
has committed more than half of its air- 
power in Indochina to missions over 
the trail — about 380 sorties on an av- 
erage day during the dry season. The 
raids are conducted by fighter-bombers, 
C- 119 and C-130 gunships and giant B- 
' 52 Stratofortresses. Often they must 
dodge fire from some 3,000 artillery em- 
placements scattered along the trail. In 
addition to pilot reconnaissance, the Air 
Force is relying increasingly on an ar- 
senal of electronic gadgetry developed 


to see and hear through darkness and 
vegetation. Two gadgets that have re- 
cently come to public attention in con- 
gressional testimony: 

► Igloo White is an Air Force ground 
sensor system modeled on the Navy’s 
acoustic submarine detectors. The sen- 
sors are dropped during overflights and 
either catch in tree branches or bury 
themselves in the ground. Two main 
types have been used: seismic, which de- 
tect! ground movements caused by mov- 
ing trucks and even marching soldiers, 

. £ind acoustic, which use tiny micro- 
phones so sensitive that they can clear- 
ly transmit human voices (several con- 
versations have been picked up among 
Communist V° 0 P S discussing how to dis- 
mantle the sensor). Information from 
the sensors is relayed by planes 
to ground-based monitors sta- 
tioned in South Viet Nam, who 
radio the coordinates to an air- 
craft for bombing. 

► Pave Way is a targeting sys- 
tem using the laser beam. Once 
an object has been identified, an 
. aircraft equipped with Pave Way 
] can “fix” it with a brilliant laser 
,' Aj light, then release bombs that 
77 are fitted with special light-seek- 
| ing devices. The bombs are au- 
*• j tomatically guided to the laser- 
• | illuminated target, 
i The net effect of this massive 
j effort, by the U.S. military’s own 
, j estimate, is to keep about half 

! of - the Communists’ supplies 

from reaching the South. As a re- 
sult of the air campaign, U.S. 
commanders believe, the Communists 
must tightly ration their ammunition, 
which helps keep the level of fighting 
down. Of course, the Communists have 
the advantage most of the time of 
being free to set their, own schedule _ 
for attack. “We make him pay a 
price for every ton,” says an Air 
Force spokesman about the enemy. 
“But he never runs out of roads. It 
just drives you nuts.” 

The only way to eliminate traffic com- 
pletely on the trail, military authorities 
argue, is to cut it on the ground. That, 
of course, may well be the ultimate 
goal of Operation Dewey Canyon II. 
The very .fact that a ground operation, 
with all the risks it involves, is deemed 
desirable by military experts is a trib- 
ute to the Communists’ herculean ef- 
fort to keep the trail open as well as 
an admission that even the most mod- 
’ cm airpower has its limits. 
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Vrrny is spending $3 million on prime-time TV 
sell young men on joining up. This may be the 


, The Am 

jspots to sell youn„ _ _ 

Ultimate test ol Madison Avenue’s efficacy. Who knows, 
maybe they can do it. If Ihey^ould sell lung cancer why 
shouldn’t they be able to merchandise a bullet in the 
head or loss of a leg? 

What might these ads contain? They could have Gen- 
eral Westmoreland 'doing a voice-over about pride in 
the military uniform while the video shows us reruns 
of those; 1 American soldiers disguised as civilians sneak- 
ing into Cambodia. Then they might cut to Melvin Laird 
snickering about the incident at a press conference. 

If it 'exists, there’s another piece of film footage that 
: Would go nicely with the pride in the uniform spiel: 

■ shots of the dead American soldier stuffed into a South 
Vietnamese' uniform being bootlegged back across the 
border from Laos. 

When the Russians invaded Czechoslovakia it was 
■some davs before. the Russian people were -let in on it; 
'the same holds for us. We had a better chance of learn- 
ing what was going on by tuning in on a shortwave 
.radio and dialing Hanoi or Peking than Washington. 
The Pentagon had embargoed its shame. 

I With Laos it has done so for years. The lying, the 
misrepresenting, the playing cute with words and tech- 
nical expressions have been going on for 15 years. In 
; the spring of 1959, when we’d already been, in Laos for 
four years, Walter S. Robertson, Eisenhower’s assistant 
; secretary of state, for Far Eastern affairs, told a House 
’ subcommittee that we were subsidizing the entire cost 
. of the Royal Laotian Army ‘‘for one sole reason, and 
that is to" try to keep this little country from being 
: taken over by the Communists.” 

Ten years later William II. Sullivan, Nixon's deputy 
assistant secretary of state for East Asian and Pacific 
’ affairs, told the Senate we were secretly bombing Laos 
. in order to re-establish operation of the 1962 Geneva 
'agreement concerning that country’s neutrality. This 
week’s line is that we’re doing it to save our boys’ lives. 

The impression Nixon seeks to give is we’ve only 
started bombing and sending in our horde of armed 
; South Vietnamese horseboys after years of patiently 


*.0 * 

■ . ■ Ti ■ 

' watching the other' side violate Laos neutrality. This is 
so much twaddle. ■ 

' In all likelihood we violated Laos’ neutrality long bo 
for Hanoi did. We can’t be absolutely sure because 
most of the half-way reliable information we have about 
what goes on in that country corals from the other 
; side. Washington has never come clean about the alle- 
, gations that the CIA has pulled two coups d’etat there 
| and has twice given out completely fraudulent stories 
‘ that Laos was being invaded by North Vietnam when, 
it wasn’t. That -was in 1959 and in 1951. 

• What is beyond, dispute is that in 1984 — seven years 
ago— the United States began aerial heavy bombard- 
ment of Laos. The best estimates hold that we’ve 
dropped more tonnage on this poor country than on 
either North or South Vietnam. By 1908 we had a radar 

■ base at Pa Till in northern Laos for the purpose of guid- 
ing our bombers on their runs into North Vietnam. The 
current South Vietnamese invasion represents the third 

. mercenary army we’ve had in there, the first being a 
: large force of Moo tribesmen and the speond the Thai 
Army. 

Trampled on and invaded by Vietnam, North and 
South, Thailand, China and the United States, this 

■ innocent country has been turned into the Belgium of 
> the Far East, decimated and ruined because it had the 

misfortune to sit on strategically interesting terrain. 
Decimated isn’t, too strong a word. The best figures we 
have say that 600,000 people or one quarter of the Lao- 
tian population have, been turned into refugees by our 
, bombardment. One hundred and fifty thousand were 
turned into wandering, homeless wretches in 1909 
alone. (See The Indochina Story,' hy the Committee of 
Concerned Asian Scholars, Bantam, 1970, $1.25.) 

Here- is a description of what’s been done to a. part 
of the country that’s nowhere near the Ho Cl)i Minh 
trail and North Vietnam’s line of. military supplies 
southward: .- . It is an agony difficult feft an out- 

sider to imagine. American and Laotian off Ida Is esti- 
mate that over the last 10 years 20 per cent of the peo- 
ple of northeastern Laos have died in these refugee 
marches. The verdant limestone’ mountains that seem 
to have been lifted from a delicate Chinese scroll are a 
cemetery for 100', 000 peasants! Random air Strikes are 
always a. threat; countless unexploded bombs lie scat- 
tered half -buried in. the bills; exhaustion claims the 
weaker marchers, epidemics, especially of measles, are 

■ common; and, of course, there is never enough food.” 
(“The Laotian Tragedy; The Long March” by Carl 

i Strock, originally printed hi The New Republic, quoted 
here from Conflict in Indochina compiled by Marvin 
and Susan Gcttleman and Lawrence and Carol Kaplan, 
Random House, 1970, $8.65.) 

This is the reason for the mystery. Shame. This is 
the reason for embargoes on the news, for trying to 
keep reporters arid TV cameramen out. Shame. They’re 
ashamed and they don’t want the world to know what 
they’ve done. They try to hide it,' order our soldiers not 
to talk, put them in civilian clothes and wrap their dead 
bodies 'in, foreign insignias. 

, But the truth- will out and the truth is that our men 
-are being ordered to commit acts too awful to be seen 
'done in the .uniform .of our country. 
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U.S. Planes 
[it Laos Post, 


Sources Say 


SAIGON, Feb. 14 (AP)--' 
American war planes mis- 
takenly bombed a U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy base in Laos today, caus- 
ing heavy casualties to CIA- 
backed guerrilla forces 
headquartered there, relia- 
ble sources reported. 

It was the second mistaken 
bombing reported in a week 
during air operations in Laos. 

U.S. Air- Force F-4 Phantom 
fighter-bombers were trying to 
drive back a North Vietnam- 
ese attack when their. bombs 
dropped on the CIA compound 
and airstrip at the Long 
Cheng base, the sources said. 
The base, 78 miles northwest 
of Vientiane, is the headquar- 
ters of Gen. Vang Pao's CIA- 
backed guerrilla army. 

The informants told Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent J. 
T. Wolkerstorfer in Vientiane 
‘that the American’ barracks 
I was burned down and at least 
one CIA agent was wounded. 
Other bombs reportedly 
started fires in Long Cheng 
town. 

The U.S. Command in Sai- 
gon acknowledged that a flight 
of F-4 Phantoms dropped 
bombs short of the intended 
'enemy target. A spokesman 
said there were casualties to 
“an unknown number of 
friendly troops.” He said the 
incident was under investi- 
jgation. 

Although the fighter-bomb- 
ers came from bases in Thai- 
land, they are under the tacti- 
cal control of the U.Sl 7th Air 
Force in South Vietnam. 

A week ago, a U.S. Navy 
fighter-bomber mistakenly 
dropped scores of tiny bombs 
the size of J^and ||r<. nachjs^n 


| massed along the border for a 
•drive into Laos. Six men were 
killed and 51 wounded. 

The situation at Long 
Cheng, the keystone of Lao- 
tian defenses in the north cen- 
tral section of the country, ap- 
peared to be worsening. 

Vang Pao made an urgent 
trip to Vientiane to seek rein- 
forcements for the garrison 
but was reported to have been 
turned down by higher author- 
ities. 

the U.S. bombers were 
called in after North Vietnam- 
ese troops launched heavy 
rocket, mortar and ground as- 
I saults against the base. Some 
of them drove through the 
perimeter. 

Reports from Vientiane said 
elements of at least two North 
Vietnamese divisions, totaling 
about 6,000 troops, have sur- 
rounded Long Cheng, 

Vang Pao is reported to 
have about 6,000 Moo tribes- 
men. under his command in 
the Long Cheng area plus two 
Thai artillery batteries. 

Vang Pao is reported to.be 
considering whether to make 
a last ditch stand at Long 
Cheng or to withdraw into the 
hills. 

In southern Laos, other U.S. 
bombers roamed across the 
cast-west axis of the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail attacking North 
Vietnamese mountain hideouts 
overlooking Highway 9 on the 
approaches to the town of Se- 
pone. 

South Vietnamese head- 
quarters said the main column 
was within 12 miles of SePone, 
25 miles > from the Vietnamese 
border. South Vietnamese re- 
connaissance teams have been 
'moving in and out of the dev- 
astated town, and infantrymen 
j have been' patrolling to the 
“north and south to secure the 
flanks. 

Associated Press corre- 
spondent Michael Putzel re- 
ported from Quangtri in 
northern South Vietnam that 
South Vietnamese- convoys 
'were remaiuing south of the 
border, the third successive 
day without a border crossing. 
This led to speculation that 
the North Vietnamese had cut 
Highway 9 behind the advanc- 
ing South Vietnamese tanks 


and armored personnel car- 
riers. 

A Saigon spokesman said 
Highway 9 “is drivable but in- 
secure.” Units in the field re- 
ported that the highway was 
mined in several spots, further 
( endangering ihe armored col- 
jumn. 

i South Vietnamese spokes- 
men. in Quangtri, one- of the 
’rear ’ operational bases, said 
343 North Vietnamese had 
been killed in the drive. 

UPI reported from Saigon 
that the commander of South 
Vietnamese forces in Laos 
said Sunday that his troops are 
prepared to stay there until 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail is shat- 
tered. “It will not be a short 


period,” said Lt. Gen. Hoang 
Xuan Lam, when questioned 
by newsmen about the dura- 
tion of South Vietnamese 
land operations in Laos. “We 
will stay until the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail complex is com- 
pletely paralyzed.” Lam’s 
statement at Khesanh ap- 
peared to be contradictory to 
annouheements by South Viet- 
namese President Thieu. He 
has said the South Vietnamese 
planned a Laotian campaign 
of “limited duration.," . 
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aircraa’ were 
Americans cr Laos. 

., “Other aim .assistance” was 
, ,, „ i| • called for, a -tiTlfeclficial saicl. 

t.’,',; ■ This assistance wAy'tvyo U.S. Air 

it * ii Lp li U k ?»V- i Force F4 planes. 

■’ An American on fee grow 

\ AV-r-i r.w.c-.i . i oiirj Cheng fired a ma- 

. ht ?! ij [! (i !; u v [- ’s : :j i ‘i J 'flare, causing one F4 to crop a 
MM -« X - /Kfc ki.' kick of bombs on Long Cheng 

• ft „ ;... • • in error. 

; By TAMMY ARP-UCm.I 

Siwcinl to The Star 

VIENTIANE — 'Long Cheng 

tl 

nor. , 

damaged as - a result of a North 
Vietnamese sapper attack and a 
'mistaken'., bombardment by U.S. 
planes 



■ r>. 

,, _ TJ T , . , e is run by - This is'- the second time in a 

tin: CIAr It is Ine headquarters y e?a - 


, , _ ,. - , , — that sappers have entered 

for two U.o. operations, one of Hie base. It is rocketed freouent- 
uisra intelligence gathering. w a j S0- 

. .Long Cheng houses monitoring Each time Long Cheng is hit. 
equipment for listening 10 I-Ia- mor^Mco flee and Meo soldiers 
...„j ?^*, 5 communications in- ’Norm oftem.go with their families. 

) cncI ., ^ os : A veritable . As l(he Mco quit Loil g cheng,' 

liW.l.. l mujt Cf avlialo. Uses fiom the (hsia .eanifcnl. tliov ■move sonf'n- 


J, Patrols Pursue Capper: 


. , .it , their .papita), they ■move south- 

rV Pn« east, ■■having the way open for 

J rr'\ n »JA m “ 1 , 11 “ llia !P- Hanoi to hit Vang Vieng and 
CIA case officers” deal with vimfiine . 

; refugees, recruit spies to return 


\ j.rv; i x junt *- — vjii 

he American headquarters in 
lorlhorn Laos, has. been badly 
Trvvvt n t'or’lU rhf fJ YnrHi 


'• American and Lao _ officials, 
Reporting yesterday’s incidents, 
Laos said the medical ware- 
house was destroyed, a Thai 


The fighting ceased at f>: 10 
jo. m., with guerrilla patrols 
pushing south after the sappers. 

Sources said the North Viet- 
namese rocket and mortar fire 
apparently was directed exclu- 
sively at the U.S. compound 
where 20 Americans are living. 
The American houses, built of 
stone and wood, went up in 

.. - . .. , flames. Destroyed were thc'of- 

art tilery position overlobxmg tnc {ic01 . g C]L , r . r ters, the Amevic, 
Airstrip was ovomni and a. Lao, cl ,. b a ,, cl Aif America 
10-j mm. howitzer was detvoyed. t . vV „, ut 

Houses' i'u • the Central Intelli- ‘ American who was wound- 
gence Agency compound wei e J ° d t „ 

damager, but American mom- ,.f .... ‘ m 

idling equipment, amnumUion 8 “ lnol . ul . L 1 1 ' 

and fuel dumps survived. The America: 

Casualtie 

at lea 

can was reported wounded ° 
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sought shelter 


d^d Ji'i ! VnfdSn SaSeppar- 

wouncicch h lost ‘casuahies ^suited from .the delayed 


for the agency lead teams on • 
ground sabotage missions in 

Laos and even into North Viet- 

Vf Americans have full com- 
nnand control, everyone spoken 
with, from Lao generals to army 
radio operators, says. 

The commander at Long. 
Cheng is the CIA station ‘chief, 
r.ot the leader ‘of the Moos, Gen. 
Van Pao/U.S. sources say. 

The .CIA apparently get into 
the war business because the 
Johnson administration wanted 
to hide U.S.' involvement in the 
Laotian war. This made it im- 
possible to use U.S. military , 

need 
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apponre 

that most of the casualties re- 
sulted from the bombing. . 


say 
d to. use 

U.S. 

r . . . 0 ., . ,i i.utm ji v imu L/aub would 

Lsoth Defense Munster Sisouk j he c , ltl . ary to his Indochina 
Na ChampasssaK and I remicr ; v ,- it iulrawal policy. 

Souvanna Phoiuna say^Lao rem- j And the useof the CIA allowed , 

the administration to stop sena- 


forcemc-nts are being sent to 
Long Cheng, but Lao sources 
close to Souvanna deny this. 

They say the only available 
troops belong to Gen. Kouprasilh 
and Gen. Bounphonc, fclre 5th and 


tors worried of 
vehement from 
-ply- 


American in- 
probing too 


The fall of Long Cheng would 


j 3rd Military Region command- jtiou, A r the U..S. command' will 
ers. They are rivals for the soon : bo blamed ■ by the Laotians for 


place the U.S. in a difficult post- 
10 1 ! 


Mortars Launch Attack . 

Officials gave this sequence 
of events: 

The sapper attack began at 4 
a.m. yesterday with “very ac- 
curate” mortar shelling. 

This was followed by an as- 
sault by an estimated 100 North to become vacant .post of army j the failure. 

Vietnamese. About £0 minutes of 
combat followed in which the 
Sfeo troops defending Long 

Cheng, according to U..S. off i- premiership. Because of this, 'would be ctifflcjil wiggle cut 
cinls,. “fought; very well.” " they are unwilling to commit J of. • 

•By ,5:30 a.m. the airstrip was troops. ' - '! . Sunday's sagger attack proved . 

cleared of Communist troops “Long Cheng is an American ■ just bow aesply the Nortn i -/iet- 
!and T23 clivcbcuibefs took off,, affair anyway,” a Lao .army of- narneso have penetrated the 
bringing ahpowc-r d he Sr. Jt fleer said, refieeiing the opinion Mco bill cou.nay and muca.od 

emi t not tp^|5^^hp-off^|6j^?^i./03/04 ^^070001 0001 -6 


commander in chief, a job 
which, in view of Som’anna’s 
slinky position, could .lead io the 
, premiership, 


As the U.S. lead.?, trains cine 


pays the 
troops at l.oi* ; 


and other 
Ci’.OiW 


tribal 

blame 
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U By Thomas B. Ross 

jT‘ - Sun-Times Bureau 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. involvement in 
[Laos,, far from being a new development; has 
a long "and costly history. 

{ ‘The 'State Department acknowledged, in 
heavily censored testimony released last year 
■by the Senate. Foreign Relations Committee, 
that the United States spent : more than $1 bil- 
lion in Laos between 1962 and 1969. It .also lost 
: 400 men, dead or missing, and 3S0 planes. 

; Before that, it is reliably estimated, anotti- 
■ er h^lf a billion dollars were expended in se- 
cret operations dating back to the French 
Withdrawal in 1954. 

-• The U.S. government has consistently 
sought to conceal, its role in Laos and the 
Nixon administration has faithfully followed, 
•the practice since the start of the incursion 
Into Laos last Monday. 

- ‘‘There are no U.S. ground troops or ad- 
visers being committed to the ARVN (South 
Vietnamese army) operations in Laos,” says 
. V/hite House press secretary Ronald L. Zieg- 
ler. 

• The statement appears cn quick reading to 
be all-inclusive, but on closer study turns out 
to concede the possibility that U.S. military 
and paramilitary pei'sonncl may have been 
“committed” to other operations in Laos. 
t/' - In fact, army Special Forces teams and > 
Central Intelligence Agency units have been 
Ih L'ads’Tor several years. Most have been 
operating on the old battlefield in northern 
Laos but somp. have been — and evidently 
still are — - in the immediate vicinity of the 
South Vietnamese incursion. 

The CIA has been involved in Laos since 
the late 1950s. Its first major undertaking was 
to^support Gen. Phourni Nosavan, chief of the 


royal Laotian army, who sought to undermine . 
neutralist Prince Souvanna Phourna, then 'and . 
now the prime minister. ! 

When President John F. Kennedy took of- : 
fice in 1951, the general’s troops were being 
routed by the Communist Pathet. Lao and the 
North Vietnamese. The fall of Vientiane, the 
capital, seemed imminent. . - 

One of Kennedy’s first official acts was to 
ask his military advisers to draw up a plan 
for saving Laos. They recommended the in- 
troduction of U.S. and, if possible, other for- 
eign troops. But he could not get assurances 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff that U.S. forces 
would be able to repel the Communists with- 
out resort to tactical nuclear weapons. 

And so, Kennedy shelved the military plan 
and launched the diplomatic initiative that 
led to the 1962' Geneva (Switzerland) accords, ’ 
establishing Laos as. a neutral nation with a 
coalition government, including the commu- 
nists. j 

North Vietnam, however, quickly violated 
the agreement and the United States followed 
suit, expanding its CIA and military oper- 
ations. 

By 1969 the U.S. involvement was so deep . 
that Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo.), who con- . 
ducted the inquiry for the Foreign Relations 
Committee, -expressed fear that, the United . 
States had become committed to Laos’ sur- , 
vival. 

But William H. Sullivan, • deputy .assistant , 
secretary of state for East Asian and Pacific 
affairs, insisted: “Currently, we believe we 
have no commitment in Laos. Our actions 
could be reversible today.” 

Symington retorted: “Don’t let’s get into a 
square dance about it, a semantic square 
dance.” 
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Rockets Hit Laotian Base I 

VIENTIANE, Laos, Feb. 13 
(AP) — Five enemy rockets hit 
Long Tieng during the night, 
killing one Laotian and wound- 
ing one. 

Several buildings were dam- 
aged at the base, which is 
supported by the United States 
■ Central Intelligence Agency 
and is the headquarters o'f 
Gen. Vang Pao’s Meo guerrilla 
army. 

Refugees continued to leave 
Long Tieng, but authoritative 
sources said reports that 20,000 
to. 30,000 were fleeing the city 
were greatly exaggerated. 

They said refugees also were 
’leaving Ban Na, Sam Thong and 
other towns in the area south- 
west of the FJaine des Jarres, 
with the total number of 
refugees possibly approaching 
those figures. 

Later reports told of ground 
fighting and continued shelling 
around Long Tieng during the 
day. Long Tieng is 7S miles 
north of Vientiane. 

Several planes of Air Amer- 
ica, a private airline whose 
principal client is the C.l.A. 
took ground fire in the Long 
Tieng area. Pilots asked for 
tactical air support from the 
United States Air Force. Some 
pilots were said to be refusing 
to fly info the area unless they 
got such support. > 
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Ifinally, there is the "col- • “He’s in ' a 'churchillian 
lapse of the government’s mood,” said a friend of the 
. VIENTIANE, Feb. 13— In holies for peace talks— or at prince, “He’s got his back to 
Vientiane’s Waltay Airport least “talks about talks” that the wall now, but he’s de- 
there is a small sign above could eventually lead, to se- dded to stand and fight, and 
the immigration counter riotts negotiation' 5 ®t],an end I think he’s, enjoying it.” 
with this 'quotation front tp, 'hostilities. .Although pro- The fall of Long Cheng,' 
Buddha “Hatred n e v e r : liminnry discussionsfjjast fall should it occur, may have 
ceases ’by" hatred at any gave rise to a flicker of opti- serious political implications 
time Hatred ceases by hiism about peace talks, for Souvanna. - , ' . . > 

love ' This is the eternal Progress toward negotiation . There are indications, 
, - has halted in recent weeks. however, that- the United 

It is a hopeful little sign,' Q ne ' °L thc difficulties states prepared to let the 
a peaceful credo for a with the war in Laos,, for 
Buddhist people not much diplomats as well as journal- 
given to war, and ^ is : is Cs is that it is all but im- 
thoughtfully written in Lug- ’ ible to travel about the 
lish .and French, as well as country and fin d out first- 
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Lao. But despite the Bud- p and W h at is going on. 
dha’s eternal law, _ the war So tbe ca pn a i serves as a 

■ goes .on in'Laos as it has for whisperin g post, where in- 
, the past ■, 10 years, and the f 01 . ma t.ion both solid and 

■ prospects for an end to it sha] , is const antly traded 
. look dimmer than they have an£ | y ie journalists buzzing 

in some time. fr.om embassy to embassy 

“I would go so far as -to 


say the situation is desper- 
ate,” said an American offic- 
ial who in the past has tend- 
ed’To put a bright face on 
'•most events here. . 

The troubles facing the 
neutralist' government- of 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
in 'the eyes of most diplo- 
mats here the last hope for 
even a token stability in 
Laos, are at least threefold. 

There is, the border incur- 
sion. A week ago, South 
Vietnamese, troops drove 
• across the frontier into the 


serve as cross pollenators of 
rumor. 

Thc conventional wisdom 
here is that the South Viet- 
namese invasion of the IIo 
Chi Minh Trail, mildly pro- 
tested by S o u v a n n a 
Phouma, may actually have 
strengthened the premier’s 
hand. 

For most of the pressure 
on Souvanna has come from 
right-wing generals, most of 
them from the southern 
provinces of Laos, who want 
him to abandon his neutral- 
ist position and to take a 


rugged, misty border coun- stl . on « er stand against the 

■ try southeast of here to at- 
tack North Vietnamese sanc- 

! tuary areas that had been 

■ there for a decade. The 
move brought the Vietnam 
way directly and irrevocably 
into Laos, which already 
hacj a war of its own. 

There is thc deteriorating 
military situation in the 
northern half of Laos. 


Communists. 

But the recurrent talk of 
a coup against Souvanna lias 
been , muted slightly by the 
border operation. 

“The generals feel the 
pressure has been taken off 
them a bit by the South Vi- 
etnamese,” said one foreign 
military observer, not an 
American. “Of course,”, he 


About 90 miles north of add ed “a coup is really irn- 
heve, the Communist Pathet poas iblc unless the Ameri- 

. Lao and their North Viet- C£1!1S support it, and they’ve 
naihcse allies are massing IJla de it crystal clear to thc 

' against thc government out- generals that they won’t.” 
post of Long Chengi 

Long Cheng, built and 
supported by the U.S. Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, 

■ ha'j been the center of the 

■ government’s war effort in 
northern Laos. It is widely 
believed here that the ba'se 

■ \vill be lost this year — if lift 
overrun, the AptMlQIViQdiF 

. d 0 , I cd -.. .... : A . said. 


The Americans are com- 
pletely committed to Sou- 
vanna and believe that only 
chaos could follow' him. 

One source at the U.S. em- 
bassy, asked what be would 


base — the home of Gen 
Vang Pao and his C1A-| 
equipped, and trained guer- 
rilla army of Meo hill coun- 
try tribesmen — be taken 
without a last-ditch struggle. 

; Tons' of equipment have 
been removed, several thou- 
sand civilians — the families 
of the Meo soldiers — have, 
moved out, and only a hand- 
ful of Americans now re- 
main at Long Cheng, Air- 
craft based there are flown 
out at night- 

Gen. Vang Pao asked the 
premier this week for re- 
inforcements from tiie 
Royal Laotian army, 'a rag-- 
tng force, with an official 
strength of 56,000. There was 
no indication today h'ow 
much help, if any, he will re- 
ceive.' 

It is generally believed in 
'Vientiane that Souvanna 
could weather the loss of 
Long Cheng, 'but that aban- 
donment* of the base, would . 
be a serious psychological 
setback lioth for the - regular 
army and for the Meos, the 
tough tribesmeA who for 
years have carried the brunt 
of the fighting in Laos. 

Thc critical period for the 
base is between now and 
tire end of May, when the 
rains begin in Laos and the 
Pathet Lao have difficulty 
moving supplies. In the past, 
the government has man- 
aged to retake a certain 
amount of territory in th.e 
wet season that it lost dur- 
ing the dry. . 

Souvanna has iong be- 
lieved, his close associates 
say, that a satisfactory 
agreement could be reached 
and maintained with the Pa- 
thet Lao — led bv 'his half- 
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leaving Laos alone, (hey 
can’t now/T-ati tlrey?” asked 
a European- diplomat re- 
cently. “With the South Vi- 
etnamese tramping around 
on the IIo Chi Minh Trail, 
they’ll have to step up the 
pressure soforew'here, and . 
north Laos nis the likely 
place.” Mb 

There has been increased 

skirmishing .-' around the 
rqyal capital of Luang Pra- 
ang, 150 miles north of Vi- 
entiane, and speculation 
that the Pathet Lao might 
attempt to take the old city 
and use. the victory, as a bar- 
gaining point. in some subse- 
quent negotiation. 

This conjecture reached a 
high point several days ago 
when the Soviet ambassador 
travelled to Luang Prabang 
to talk with King Savang 
Yattuhana, the figurehead 
ruler whose forebears have 
occupied the throne since 
the 1 Gth Century. 

T.he ambassador visited 
the king to warn him to 
leave the city before the 
main attack began ( one 
theory ran. But in true Lao- 
tian fashion, thereT^va's an 
equally popular 
theory available: 
visit was not to warn the 
king, but to reassure him 
that no attack was planned. 

Generally, the projection 
offered by most resident 
.diplomatic observers here 
for Laos is simply more of 
the same: a war that waxes 
and wanes with the mom. 
soon, but does not end. 

“This is still a sideshow to 
the real war,” a Western am- 
bassador said, “If we left it 
up to the Laotians, they’d 
end it. But until, the Viet- 
namese and ' the Americans 
settle things, there’s not_ 
much hope for peace here.”,’ 
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'Souvanna Appeals 
For Talks With Redd 

VIENTIANE, Feb. 13 (AP) 

— Premier Souvanna 
Phouma 'has, again called for | 
serious discussions with his: 
vong—if it wore not for The halt , brother, Pathet Lao 

i a i^o iR6ba7b©bnebo 

.etnamose were considering 
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. Laotian Town Contained 
Command Post Of 
Meo Guerrillas 

Saigon, Feb. 12 (Reuter )— The 
Central Intelligence Agency cen- 
ter for operations in Laos at 
Long Cheng fell to the North 
Vietnamese tonight in a signifi- 
cant new escalation of the war 
in Laos, reliable sources said 
here. 

A substantial movement of ' 
refugees from Long Cheng sig- 
naled the fall of the town, which 
is 60 miles north , of Vientiane, | 
the administrative capital. 

Long Cheng, ‘was the head- 
quarters of the CIA-backed Meo j 
guerrillas of pro-government! 
Gen. Vang Pao. 

The nearby base and refugee 
camp at Sam Thong fell to 
North Vietnamese and pro-Com 
munist Pathet Lao troops last 
year, but they later abandoned 
it. ' 

More Serious 


The United States is providing 
air support against Communists 
in the area but there were no 
■new reports in Vientiane today 
of large-scale North Vietnamese 
build-ups. 

Earlier this week American 
sources reported that Long 
Cheng and the neighboring town 
of Sam Thong were beseiged by 
a large number of North Viet-' 
namese troops. This could not 
|be confirmed in Vientiane. 
Sporadic shelli ng was r eport 


ed around a refugee center 
about 19 miles east of Long 
Cheng Thursday night but there 
were no reports of casualties, 
according to military sources. 

Small dashes were reported 
elsewhere in the country be- 
tween North Vietnamese and 
■Laotian government troops, in- 
cluding one near the highway 
linking Vientiane with the royal 
capital -of Luang Prabang to the 
northwest. 


But the news today is regard- 
ed by observers in Saigon as 
more serious, because of the 
current incursion into southern 
Laos by South Vietnamese 
forces. 

There was little other infor- 
mation here about the fall of the 
town just south of the Plain of 
Jars. The refugees began leaving 
there five days ago. 

According to informed sources 
in Vientiane, some women and 
children still remained in Long 
Cheng and stores were open, 
i About 40,000 people live in Long 
Cheng and hamlets along the 
valley. 

The CIA turned the once quiet 
town into a Meo base to direct 
General Vang Pao’s operations 
. against the Communists. 
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77 ,, -Vietnam war is in reality an Indochinese war, with Laos now receiving considcifole 
attention. In the following article, Guardian staff correspondent VJilfreaburchcU tracts. 
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attention, in me jouuwing umctc, < n -r . .> 

//i£ Laotian struggle for independence and self-determination from 1900 to tne p, 

By Wilvred Burchett • * . 

. Just 1 5 years ago, I was present at the birth of the 
Nco Lao HakSat (NLHS), or Lao Patriotic .Front. 

Looking back, I realize it was ..an occasion -ofegreat 

historical importance. . “‘vU 

■It had .taken many days on horseback from the 
Vietnamese frontier to arrive at a> jungle clearing, dedp in 
Sam Nona province, where (here were freshly built 
bamboo halls and hostels for meetings and housing 
delegates. 

At that period, the political expression of the * athet 
Lao armed forces was the Neo Lao- Itsala (Frec^Laos 
Front), which had been formed in August 1945 to 
organize an uprising against tne Japanese and tne 
remnants of the old French colonialist administration. 

When the French staged their comeback into Indochina, 
it was the Neo Lao Itsala that organized. aiuUpd the 
armed . resistance in .Laos. Side by side with tnc^ Viet- 
namese' 1 and Cambodian resistance, the Vietmmh and 
Khmyr Issarak, the Neo Lao Itsala fought until the 19o4 
■ Geneva A^'recmcnts ended the 'fighting and guaranteed 
.the’ independence of each of the three countries of 
Indochina. . ■ ' 
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Beginning of U.S. activity 

To' .facilitate a ceasefire in Laos and a political 
settlement -with the .government set up by the French in 
Vientiane, the Pathct Lao armed forces were to. with- 
draw 'from their main base areas and concentrate m the 
two" northern provinces of Sam Nona and Phong Saly, 
both bordering on North Vietnam. But in 1955, fitter a 
visit by. U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, the 
right wing government in Vientiane under Katay vioiai.ee. 
the ceasefire agreements by attacking Sam Neua in an. 
attempt- to exterminate the Pathct Lao forces. 1 las 
marked the beginning of attempts by successive U.S.- 
backed right wing governments to physically destroy the 

-forces of the Laotian revolution. • ’ . 

By the time we were unsaddling our ponies in the 
first days of January 1956 at the jungle congress site, it 
was clear that the pattern unfolding in Laos was 
following that of South Vietnam, where Ngo Dinh Diem 
at U.S. behest had already torn up a major part of the 
Geneva Agreements by refusing to hold the consultative 
• conference to. arrange the July 1956 nation-wide elec- 
tions. It was in anticipation of tough times ahead tnat a 
1 congress had been called to broaden the Neo Lao Itsala 
into a new body that could encompass the broadest 

possible sections' of the Laotian people and mobilize _ 
them for the tasks ahead. 

Under the chairmanship of prince Soupnanouvong, a 
sturdy figure, deeply tanned from. his 10 years of leading 
•the armed struggle, delegates of the various political, 
religious, racial and social groups presented reports or 
'commented on the various documents that had been 
. dr-aftei.1. It was on the night of Jan. 6, 1956, at an 
unforgettable outdoor meeting in tire light of flaming 
bamboo torches, thaj the formation of a new fiont, th 


j (i:. 

spent in committee sessions* delegates wording out the • 
best means 'of' -implementing decisions in; .their local, 
areas. On Jan. 12 an appeal was approved at another^ 
plenary session. A glance at some of the points of that 
1956 appeal testifies to the political \Visdom and 
foresight Of Souphnnouvong and his comrades. 

"Dengarous ensmias" ■. n' .n 

“The United States imperialists and pro-U.S'. elements 
are considering signing a U.S.-Laos military; pact. .. .” 
[The Katay government was preparing to 'sign such a 
pact, which would have been a flagrant violation of the' 
Geneva Agreements, but before this occurred, Katay was 
replaced by prince Souvanna Pltouma, in those days a 
pro-French neutralist. France was vigorously opposing 

an American takeover.] “In order to dr.ag our country 
into the aggressive SliATO bloc,” continued the appeal, 
“and to transform our country into a military base 3nd 
U.S. neo-colony, .they are preparing.. to rekindle the 
Indochina war and condemn us to slavery and poverty. 

It is clear tneir intentions are to sabotage peace and use 
‘Laotians to fight Laotions’ to achieve their bellicose 
plans. U.S. imperialism and the pro-U.S. elements are the 
most dangerous enemies of our nation at the present 
time. _ ' . • 

“Under such circumstances, the immediate task’s tor 
the entire nation are: . ' 

- “To unite in a broad, national united front to 
strictly apply the Geneva Agreements: to promote peace, 
independence, democracy and national reunification-. 

. - “To consolidate and expand our people’s patriotic 
forces an make. of them -a soiid source.of support for our 
people’s political struggle. 

- “To seek the sympathy and support of peace-loving 
people throughout the world.” 

The congress which set up the Lao Patriotic Front- 
elected a central committed, headed by prince Sou- 
phanouvong. After the conclusion of the meetings,, the 
delgates dispersed to the four corners of Laos to set up 
local branches of the NLHS. 

The ups and downs of the struggle that followed, the 
agreements signed and torn up by various U.S. puppets 
in Vientiane; the painstaking efforts pf the NLHS leaders 
to bring about lasting national reconciliation; the cioak- 
and-dagger U.S. intervention in Laos before the stage of 
open aggression— all. this has been discussed in detail and 
documented in my book, “The Second Indocnina V/ar, 
which also relates the story of the coups and 'counter- 
coups of the- CIA and the local U.S\ puppets against 
neutralist regimes. 
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L . Ke « Fla v Feb - 12 (Special) — The White House' denied again 'today 

1 • an;y . J ‘ im f ucan £1 01111(1 combat troops or advisers were involved in the South Viet- 

r?r, m rrf °* ^ but rcfused t0 comniejlt on whether there vcre : any -clandes- 
tine United States intelligence operations going on in that country 

• “I’m not, going to discuss Intel- ' * 

jligence operation's” in Laos, spiff 
..Presidential Press Secretary .Ron- 
;.slcl Ziegler. “The operations . . . 
do not apply to AEVN (South 
Vietnamese Army) operations in 
the southern panhandle (of Laos). 

They are not in any way relative 
to southern Laos.” 

Training the. Guerrillas 
j There have long been rumors — 

'frequently -denied by the Penta- 
gon and the "White House— that 
Green Berets and CIA agents are 
in Laos to train guerrillas of the 
Royal Laos Army. In a Senate sub- 
committee report last week, Sen. 

Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) 

'charged, and the State Departy 
merit did not entirely deny, that 
up to half the U.S refugee aid 
funds for Laos were being spent 
by tlie-CIA to train Laotian guer- 
rillas. 

Besides, denying any involve- 
ment of American ground combat 
forces in Laos, the White House 
also- said that the South Viet- 
namese operations there posed 
“absolutely no threat” to Com- 
munist China. This was in re- 
sponse to reports yesterday from 
Vientiane that Laotian Premier 
Souvanna Phourna feared Red 
Chinese intervention if it ap- 
peared that South Vietnamese 
troops might he on the verge of 
cutting tiie Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

Ziegler’s remarks on Laos 


when he was asked about 
radio and television reports from 
■ Saigon that U.S. troops had been 
seen across Hie border in the 
area of South Vietnamese opera- 
tions. ABO Radio reported that 
tiie body of an American soldier 
wearing a South Vietnamese 
uniform had been evacuated from 
Laos. A film report on CBS 
showed U.S. troops 'being landed, 
apparently inside Laos, to guard 
downed helicopter. 

Reports Are “Distorted” 
“Films can always be mislead- 
ing,” Ziegler said. “I have said on 
many occasions that there are no 
U.S. ground combat forces or ad- 
visers in the AIlVN operations in 
Laos. We would have no motiva- 
tion to state that policy as cate- 
gorically as we liav'e stated it, 


and- then follow another policy.” 

Ziegler said thathU.S. military' 
officials in SaigonHwere investi- 
gating the television- and radio . 
reports. But, he emphasized, ‘‘We 
are not stating policy and then 
attempting to move through little 
loopholes in that policy. Reports 
that suggest tiie contrary are 
somewhat distorted. Our policy 
has been settled and will be fol- 
lowed all Hie way do\jai thy line.” 

At the same time,. Ziegler read 
a little lecture to newsmen in' 
connection ..with press reports 
from Laos: “It is ndf justifiable 
that those who can communicate 
to the American people suggest 
that the American government is 
stating one policy and following 
another.” 

' A. —Frank Jackman 
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VIENTIANE, Laos, Feb. 12-- 
jLaos declared a state of emer- 
gency,, today and transferred in- 
ternal security matters from 
the police to military -officers. 

A Government statement said 
that the change had fe v 'ti r mr.c’e 


because of “recent 
meats in the military situation.” 

’ 'This.' has been inarltcd by 
mounting . pressure from Com- 
munist troops in northern Laos, 
Where the royal capital of 
Luang Prabahg. and the Sam 
Thoiyg-Long Ticng area SO miles 
north of Vientiane are threat- 
ened, ■ 

. Long Ticng is the base for an 
Array of irregulars that is rnain- 
/tained by the United States 
V Central Intelligence Agency. 

. . The order for an emergency, 
decided upon at a Cabinet 
meeting yesterday, gives in-, 
creased powers to the military 
* but falls short of martial law. 
Over-all authority remains in 
the hands of the civil authori- 
ties headed by the Premier, 
'prince Souvanna Phoiuia. 

| The order is believed to rep- 
resent a compromise between 
the Prenrier and more militant 


demonstrated yesterday by the 
adoption of a communique ( 
dealing with the incursion this 
week into Laos by South Viet- 
[namese troops. The com- 
munique was. in roughly the 
same terms as those used Mon- 
day in a declaration' by Pre- 
mier Souvarma Phoumav 
The communiquS said that 
the incursion had violated the 
-Geneva agreement of 1S62, 
which called for no foreign 
troops in Laos, but said that 
the incursion had been a com 
sequence of continuous viola- 
tions by North Vietnamese 
troops. 

The declaration of a state 
.of emergency, signed by Prince 
'souvanna Phouma, gave Gen. 
Quane Rathikounc, commander 
of the armed forces, the power 
to take measures necessary for 
general security throughout La- 
os. 

A high Government source 
said that the state of emer- 
gency would increase! disci- 
pline and facilitate mobilia- 
tion. 

Tiie government order cau- 
tioned the people against be- 
ing unduly excited by the mov 


civilians and military officersung uuuuiy wuivu u? 
who think that his maintenance and caid .“events are not dra-- 


of a neutralist stance and his 
sporadic peace negotiations 
with the Communist-led Patliet 
Lao have weakened the Gov- 
ernment’s prosecution of the 
war. 

As a result of the compro- 
mise, observers, here believe 
that Government unity has 
been improved at a- time of 
crisis. The observers especially 
note that talk about a rightist 
takeover has stopped. 

The unity of the cabinet was 


matic.” 
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VIENTIANE, Laos, Feb. 1 1- 
With enemy forces threatening 
the Government strongpoints of 
: Sam Thong and Long Tieng, 
, 20,000 to, 30,000 civilians arc 
reported on the move from the 
■ area near the Plainc des Jarres, 
80 miles north of here. , 

They are among the 22S.000 
.refugees being fed, clothed and 
/ f-heltcrcd under the United 
States, aid program for Laos. 
United States planes are drop- 
ping supplies to the refugees 
daily as; they make their way 
in groups along mountain paths 
to new home sites they have 
picked in the mountains 3.5 to 
25 miles south and southwest 
of Sam Thong and Long Ticng. 

• Many made the same trek 
last year and then returned eft- 
• dr the failure of an enemy drive' 
■against the twin positions that 
guard .the ^approaches to the 
Vientiane plain. 

•The refugees are mainly old 
: men, women and children of 
.the Meo and other hill tribes. 
Younger men of the tribes are 
at Long Tieng, Sam Thong and 
surrounding posts in -the Lao- 
■ tian. forces of the Meo leader, 

, Map Gen. Vang Fro, whose 
special commando-type units 
ai‘e supported by guerrilla-war- 
fare; specialists of the Ameri- 
can-Central Intelligence Agen- 
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cy and supplied by. United 
States transport planes. 


American aid sources here 
say the refugee departure -is 
leisurely. Now experienced at 
feeling a war zone, the evacu 
ees are leaving in good time 
before the big attack comes. 

But their departure, appar- 
ently with the advice of Gen- 
eral Vang Pao and his officers] 
is regarded as indicative of 
how serious i; tho threat to 
Sam Thong and Long Tieng. 

Several thousand North VI 
etnamese and- pro-Communist 
Pathet Lao forces are -now at- 
tacking outlying defenses of 
the. two mountain towns daily. 
Some, points have fallen and 
the environs of the two towns 
have been shelled. 

In normal times Long Tieng 
has a population of around 30,-: 
000. Sam Thong is somewhat' 
smaller. 

In response to -an appeal 
from General Vang Pao, rein 
forcements are being sent to 
him from -the Vientiane area, 
according to' ‘reliable sources 
here, ' • end Unitc-d ■ States 
and Laotian planes are step- 
ping up the bombing of enemy 
areas. 

It was announced here to- 
day that enemy' forces' threat- 
ening Luang Prabang have oc- 
cupied another Government- 
held -strongpoint 18 miles north 
'of the royal capital. 
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■ ' By Peter A, Jay 

. ■ Washington Pest I’oreisn Service 

i VIENTIANE, Feb. 11 — Prince Souvanna Phouma, the 
premier of Laos, is telling diplomats here that lie be- 
lieves it is highly possible that Communist Chinese 
troops will cross his borders if the South Vietnamese 
appear to be on the verge of cutting the Ho Chi Minh ally be extended to Pal; Beng, 

Trail. " . ... point on the Mekong River 

The premier 1ms said he be- As explained by diplomatic. 25 miles from lhalland. 
lieves Chinese “volunteers'* sources', the premier’s theory. The present road goes from 


1 In the south, government 
troops arc needed to protect 
.towns in the Mekong River 
jValey, and cannot be released 
' to aid Long Cheng. \ 

The folio vj in g back- 
i ground was provided _ by 
' U.S. officials in Washing- 
! . ton: e. . 

! The Chinese have been 
building roads in northern 
Laos .since the early 1960s.' 
Since. 19G9, they have com- 
.plctcd two 40-mile segments of; 
jall-wcath'er, two-lane road and 
■ are working on a third in the 
general direction of the Thai 
border. . ' .- - ; 

There is .some anxiety that 
the iast segment will eventu- 


al.. 


is that the Pathet Lao might: Ban Botene on the Chinese 
call for such help if pressured j border to Muong Sai, where it 
to do so by Hanoi. branches off to the northeast 

American sources here see jn the direction of North Viet-. 
Pathet Lao in .combat opera- this scenario as farfetched a i k) . n s n i and to the soulliv.est, to- 
tions. Souvanna’s view, accord- niaintmn that the situation .in jwarcl Thailand. . 

. , Laos is no worse than it was 'p] ic estimate is that tlieie 

nig to diplomatic sources here, 1 


could begin entering Laos in 
for'ee .in the next few 'months 
and joining the Communist 


have been expressed privately 
: on several occasions 'and were 
repeated in particularly cm- 
j phatic terms tin's morning. 

•' Chinese troops are already 


a year ago. [are currently more- than 10,000 

But one European diplomat.j Chinese working on the road 
who held out real hope three .__ arm y engineering units with 
months ago for peace talks be- j t j ic j r own security forces and 
tween the Vientiane govern- a t(.£iclic-d antiaircraft units. 

, . , . T - , merit and the Pathet Lao, said ■ Peking says it is working on 

i 1 °.^ I today that the future now| the bas £ o£ % series of aid re- 
looks “very bleak, very sen - : quests mnc j e j n 1931 and 18C2 
ous.” ! made by Premier Souvanna 

Although there is no sign of [ Phouma an d the rightist gen- 
it in Vientiane, a sleepily tibli-.j cra j Pboum i Nosavan during 
vious little capital, the forces h .. to Pel . ing . The Laotian 
of Souvanna Phouma s goici 11 -. O 0 V e rn mcnt has never repu- 
ment arc now m the most pre- ; diated thoso rcq uests. - 

s tliey i Washington sources 'say the 

have never used the 


carious 

have been in some years. ! . 

smTOUiidc^^hc^^ey^asc^r tlis Pathet Lao ' 

Long Cheng, the CIA oper-Me done so,. ........ .. 

ated logistics center for tire v 
anti-Communist guerrilla 
I forces of Gen. Vang Pao. The 
j base is not expected to last 
out the next few weeks. 


hi 

m. 


;n 


re 

with 


trolled by the Patiicl Lao, but 
] only as security for construc- 
jtion cre.ws building a road 
! south from China toward the 
Mekong River town of Pak 
Bong. 

■ ' They 'have never taken part 
in combat operations, as far as' 
is known here. Their doing so 
could cause a direct confronta- 
tion with the United Stales — 
which provides air and logistc 
support for the forces of Sou- 
vanna Phouna’s neutralist gov- 
ernment; . 

. The prince’s' concern about 
Itlio Chinese, diplomatic 
i sources say, was increased 
; after Chinese diplomats here 
quietly passed the -word that 
Peking is unwilling to stand 
idly by while the Americans, 
support the South Vietnamese 1 
move into the IIo Chi Minh 
Trail. .' 

1 Souvanna, who is faced with 
a badly deteriorated military 
situation in the northern part 
o'f ills country as well as the 
South Vietnamese incursion in 
the south, reportedly told dip- 
lomats he did not think the 
Chinese would go on the of- 
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* By Murrey Mdrder 

* , Weshlnston I'osllstaf/ Writer 

The Nixon Administration 
' has easily surmounted the 
first domestic political chal- 
lenge to the allied thrust 
into Laos. President Nixon, 
by keeping his head down in 
public, has presented the 
smallest possible target for 
his opponents. 

By maintaining that the 
TJ.S/ role in the cross-border 
assault i? only a subsidiary . 
one, in the air, above the en- 
' trapping grip of ground 
combat, the administration 
.so far has deflected its pres- 
ently disorganized critics. • 

' But there are abundant 
political targets in the mak- 
ing in present U.S. policy, 

'even if the venturesome op- 
eration bears out 'the mili- 
tary success now being pro- 
claimed for it with possibly 
risky prematurity. 

.Through a bureaucratic 
temptation to deny wher- 
ever possible, rather than to 
affirm, tire administration 
. appeal's to be headed into 
/an unnecessary running test 
of its credibility on the rules 
of restricted warfare in 
Laos that it is pledged to 
live with; the ban on Ameri- 
can “ground combat troops.” 

At best, this can be only a 
nit-picking, avoidable, se- 
mantic hair-splitting contro- 
versy about the definitions 
of words. At worst, it is 
. major duplicity. 

By its failure to specify 
with any common clarity 
what it interprets as permis- 
sible activity for U.S. mili- 
tary personnel in Cambodia 
— except after the fact-— the. 
administration invited suspi- 
cion about everything it was 
doing in Cambodia. 

.For months the adminis- 
tration played semantic 
gamesmanship over “air in- 
terdiction” vs. “close air 
combat support,” and “air- 
borne coordinators” vs. 


'Wvf|- 

kp* Ga 
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News Analysis 


“ground air coordinators,” 
only to say finally, as De- 
fense Secretary Melvin It. 
Laird did on Jan. 20, that 
the United States would 
supply whatever “air sup- 
port that was needed” and 
“I don’t care to get into a 
question of semantics on 
•that.” 

Why did the administra- 
tion not simply say “air sup- 
port” in the beginning, and 
avoid the debilitating dis- 
pute? The private answer 
given is that the administra- 
tion had to “condition” the 
public, and most impor- 
tantly the Congress, to ac- 
cept the gradual, cloaked, 
transition to the policy of 
unlimited use of air power 
anywhere in Indochina 
which first Laird, and then 
Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers, publicly con- 
firmed. 

It was this evolution of 
the uninhibited use of U.S. 
air power in Indochina, it is 
now said privately, which 
enabled, and emboldened, 
the administration to au- 
thorize the South Vietnam- 
ese border-crossing assault 
into Laos. 

According to present, offi- 
cial U.S. theology, “T he cur- 
rent Laos operation was 
completely planned by the 
South Vietnamese general 
staff.” Even if that were 
true, the operation would 
never have moved beyond 
an idle concept without the. 
support of massive U.S. air 
power of every variety, -plus 
major engineering, logistic 
and artillery support. 

And, it should be added, 
intelligence and reconnais- 
sance support as well. 

This is where the now-bur- 
geoning new dispute comes 


in about whether orjiot the , 
administration is .dissem- 
bling about its denials that 
neither American “ground 
combat troops’' nor “advis-- 
ers” are present in Laos. 

The denial that American 
“advisers” arc present in 
Laos is simply untrue, and 
to deny it is probably more 
carelessness than duplicity. 

; There arc unquestionably 
American advisers in. Laos 
and their presence is not 
! prohibited by law there, as 
• it- is in Thailand. President 
! Nixon publicly stated last 
March C that there arc 1,040 
Americans in Laos, military ; 
' and civilian, 'in “a military • 
advisory or military training ■ 
capacity . . .” 

What the President did 
not add, but what has been 
widely reported, is that the 
advisers are primarily Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, 
personnel, whose primary 
. job is supporting and super- 
vising the clandestine army 
of Gen. Vang Pao.' 

When U. S. officials pres- 
ently say, as Secretary 
Rogers and other officials 
have? said recently, that 
there are no U. S. “advisers" 
in Laos, they are actually 
referring to the area of the 
current South Vietnamese 
border-crossing foray, but 
failing to make the distinc- 
tion With operations else- 
where in Laos. , 

But there are also other 
U. S. personnel in the Laos 
border-crossing zone, who, 
by current publicly impre- 
cise definitions, arc neither 
ground troops nor advisers. 
They are, as each day’s prod- 
ding by newsmen on the 
scene makes official spokes- 
men disclose, medical eva- 
cuation personnel, helicop- 
ter salvage personnel- -and 
others, still undisclosed. 

Arc there also, newsmen 
increasingly are demanding, 
Special Forces agents or 
other military or intelli- 
gence personnel disguised in 
South Vietnamese uniforms? 
Arc there. American recon- 


naissance men, or other per- 
sonnel on the ground, 
neither “troops” nor “ad- 
. visors”? 

It is by no means extraor- 
dinary to- have covert ; 
personnel engaged hi. mili- ; 
tary operations. What is un- . 
necessarily corrosive of the 
administration’s, credibility, ; 
is io make sweeping, dis- 
claimers that it cannot sus- 
tain, only ftf end up in the 
position of strip-teaser dis- 
carding on semantic cover- , 
ing at a time. . . 

in. 
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Special to TJva New York Times 

VIENTIANE, Laos, Feb. 10— 
Concern Increased, here today 
over the situation at Sam Thong 
; and Long Tieng, the two im- 
portant Government positions 
southwest of Plaine des Jarres 
- that have come under increas- 
ing pressure from North Viet- 
namese arid Laotian Communist 
' forces. 

Gen. Vang Lao, commander 
in’ the area, flew from Long 
;• Tieng today to Vientiane and 

■ reportedly asked Premier Sou- 
vanna Phouma for reinforce- 
merits. The United States Am- 
bassador George M. Godley, was 

; also present at the meeting. 

' ' Communist commando units 

have taken several hilltop posts' 

■ flanking the two strong-points,! 
which, are about 15 miles from 

; each-other, and rocket fire has 
blasted air strips at Sam Thong 
and the nearby post of Ban 
Na. • ' 

■ General Vang Pao’s forces 


are made up' mostly of Meo 
and other tribal groups. Amer- 
ican Central Intelligence Agen-\| 
cy personnel have, training and 
advisory roles with the gen- 
eral’s troops, and United States 
transport planes bring in sup- 
plies daily for his units. . 

There was unease among the 
general’s troops because of his 
absence for several days in 
Bangkok, where he had taken 
his wife for a stomach opera- 
tion. The general returned, to 
Long Tieng yesterday by air 
when aides reported the situa- 
tion to him and urged his re- 
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turn. He left before bis wife’s 
scheduled operation, according 
to sources at his headquarters 
here. 

With North Vietnamese and 
Lao.tian Communist ' forces 
threatening on most Laotian 
fronts from Luang Prabang to 
the Boloven Plateau in the 
south, other regional com- 
manders are reluctant to spare 


troops for the Sam Thong-Long 
Tieng sector SO air miles north 
of Vientiane. 

General Vang Pao’s tribal 
units are weary from years of 
fighting, and casualties have 
been replaced with recruits that 
knowledgeable sources say are 
13 to 15 years of age. 
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• By- TAMMY ARBUCKLE 

>- ‘ fii>eei?l to. The Star 

' - VIENTIANE, Laos — Commu- 
nist forces launched a dawn at- 
tack against American comman- 
does, Tuesday at Pakkao, 65 
miles north of here well in- 
' formed military sources said. 

- Afftcy 30 minutes of small 
arms combat the I!cd attack 
was broken by the arrival of 
planes. 

- Work for CIA 

"-’ Pakkao is the base for Ameri- 
can commando leaders, the Lao 
military says. 

These - Americans are military 
men assigned to the Central In- 
telligence, Agency to lead tribes 
in .combat against North Viet- 
namese troops in northern I vciOSj i 
and they ' reportedly cross into 
North Vietnam hill areas. 

A U.-S. Embassy spokesman 
said Pakkao was attacked by 
two platoons of Communists but 
declined to give a U.S. casualty 
figure or to say whether Ameri- 
cans were in action there. 

. The Pakkao attack is part of 
the pressure the North Vietnam- 
ese, are putting on U.S, com- 
manded tribesmen around the 
U.S. base at Long Cheng. 

A ; Tribes Bo Veil In 

* Americans on logistic missions 
arc daily coming under fire on 
airstrips, around Long Cheng. 
One U.S, helicopter took a direct 
hit with two .Americans injured 
while ,a. U.S., Caribou .transport 


was shelled- on Sam Thong air- 
strip.- - - - 

North Vietnamese units have 
infiltrated throughout the bills 
southwest of the Plain of Jars,- 
boxing tribes onto hilltops. 

Pour government units cut off - 
in Ban Na, North of Long Cheng 
when its airstrip was closed by 
Pvcd rockets, - - 

Six Officers Shot 
North Vietnamese slipped into 
Tr Tam BIcung, one of Long 
Chiea’s defensive positions, and 
shot six Meo officers at their 
meal, including two of Gem! 
Vang Pro’s most trusted' 
aides, Lo and Hang Bang. ■ ; 

Amctie a h commanders At 
Long Cheng seem to have made, 
a mistake asking the Meo to! 
fight from fixed positions, in- 1 
stead of as guerillas the-Meo’s 
favorite method of warfare. 

• Many of Vang Pan’s officers 
bitterly quarrel with the general, 
apparently because they are los- 
ing confidence in U.S. command- 
ers Meo civilians arc now aban- 
doning Long Cheng and the Unit- 
ed States is building now. air 
strips further, south near Mu.ong 
Ao. ' ' 

Despite deep U.S. involvement 
and hard daily fighting at Long 
Cheng thq U.S. Embassy refuses 
to allow con-respondents to use 
U.S. aircraft which fly into Long 
Cheng approximately once every 
five minutes, . ...... 
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J5y TAMMY AR BUCKLE 
■ SpCCKTl la TiUi Stdr 

■ VIENTIANE, Laos — Lao gov- 
ernment troops are being rushed 
today from Vientiane. Province 
to reinforce the battered tribal 
forces around Long Cheng, 75 
miles to the north. 

However, . Gen. Vang Pao, 
leader of the Mco forces, reports 
these reinforcements are insuffi- 
cient. ' • 

• An estimated 30,000 civilians 
are trekking out of the Long 
Cheng area, U.S., officials here 
said today. 

Refugee agency officials csti- 


a ©as© 

mate 0,000 of these people will 
die from weakness and disease 
on the long marches south to 
new bases in the Mc.o foothills 
despite round the dock aid and 
airdrops of meat and rice by the 
U.S. Agency for International 
Development. 

Diplomatic sources in Vien- 
tiane are not linking the as- 
sault: on Long Cheng, by some 
5,000 North Vietnamese troops, 
with the South Vietnamese in- 
cursion into the southern Lao 
panhandle. ' 

They say Hanoi has been pre- 
paring an operation on Long 
Cheng for months. 

. •' CIA Moves Equipment 
long Cheng has been the cen- 
er of Laos activities for the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency, but 
the Americans have begun evac- 
■uating to other airstrips the 
equipment used to monitor Ha- 
noi communications. 

The fall of Long Cheng would 
mean the end of government 
presence in Xiong Khouang 
^Province and, possibly, the end 
'of the Meo forqes, which have 
been decimated from 11,000 
combat troops 25 months ago to 
just 1,0 CO now. 

Long Cheng is said to have no 
military . strategic significance 
but diplomats say its loss wilhbe 
a psychological blow. 

As part of the Red’s pressure 


on the Long Cheng area, Com- 
munist forces launched a dawn 
attack against American com- 
mandoes T use day. at Pui.kno, tx 
miles north cf here, well in- 
formed military sources said. 
Alter 30 minutes of small 
arms combat the Red attack 
was broken . by the arrival of 


Pakkno is the base for Ameri- 
can' commando leaders, the Lao 
military says. 

These Americans are military 
men assigned to the Centra! In- 
telligence Agency to lead tribe, V 
in combat against North Viet 
namese troops in northern Laos, 
f and they reportedly cross into 
North Vietnam hill areas. 

A U.S. Embassy spokesman 
said Pakkno was attacked by 
two platoons of Communists but 
declined to give a U.S. casualty 
: figure or to say whether Araeri- 
l cans were in action there. 

Tribes RoYed In 

The Pakkao attack is part of 
the pressure the North Vietnam 
esc are putting cn U.S. com- 
manded tribesmen around the 
U.S. base at Long Cheng. 

• Americans on logistic mission 
are daily corning under fire on 
airstrips around Long Cheng. 
One U.S. helicopter took a direct 
hit with two Americans injured 
| while a U.S. Caribou transport 


was shelled on Sam Thong air- 
strip. 

North Vietnamese units have 
infiltrated throughout the hills 
southwest of the .Plain cf Jars, 
boxing tribes onto hilltops. . 

Form government units cut off 
in Ren No, North of Long Cheng' 
when its airstrip was closed by 
Red rockets, 

Six Officers. Shot 
North' Vietnamese slipped into 
Ta Tam Bleung, one of Long 
Chian's defensive positions, and 
shot six Meo officers at their 
meal, including two of Gen. 
Vang Pr.o’s most trusted 
aklcxvl.o and Hang Dang. 

Am c r i c a n commanders at 
Long Cheng scorn to have made 
a mistake asking the Meo to 
fight from fixed positions, in- 
stead of as guerillas the Met 
favorite method of warfare. 

Many of Vang Pro’s officers 
bitterly quarrel with the general, 
apparently because they are los- 
ing confidence in U.S. command- 
ers Meo civilians are now aban- 
doning Long Cheng and the Unit- 
ed Stales is building new air 
strips further, south near Muong 
Ao. 

Despite deep U.S. involvement 
and hard daily lighting at Long 
Cheng the U.S. Embassy refuses 
to allow corrrespor.dcnts to use 
U.S. aircraft which fly into Long 
Cheng approximately once every 
five minutes. . : 
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LAMENTABLY, it ha.s become the ac- 
cepted procedure and the “in" 
thing to attack the activities ' — real 
. and imagined of the Central, Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

Politicians who tire of that other 


-rfisjw^isibilitics were awesome, as they 
1 still.rfmain. . ;; 

Therefore we could "no longer . 
blithely move about in such a world 
, with such responsibilities in the naive 
hope that all would turn out well. No 


RECENTLY Sen. Clifford Case of 
New Jersey 3tuv fit to raise his arms 
in holy horror* (or feignnclly so) be- j 
cause the CIA w'fls funding Radio. Free y 
Europe. ■ . • 


popular sport — denigrating the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation — can al- 
ways fall back on atlributing?all sorts 
. of dark doings to the CIA. 

:• One of our local worthies, in fact, 
has attributed his brilliant victory in a 
legal case to the fact that he impli- 
cated the CIA and', according to him, 
thccase vvas 1 dropped to avoid CIA em- 
/. bar'rassment: That should be a land- 
:mark case for all aspiring, lawyers. 
Gel the CIA implicated and success is 
. assured. 

■ WITH THIS approach to the Central 
..Intelligence Agency, the average citi- 
zen might well be forgiven if he gets 
the idea that the deadliest enemy fac- 
ing the United State’s is something 
called' the CIA. It is an organization 
that . is often villified and rarely 
praised. . ' 

. Yet it -we did not have it — or some- 
1 thing identical. — our security and our 
.world, position would be in a sorry 
state, if indeed, we existed at all.- 

y The Central Intelligence Agency 
came into being in 1917 during the 
■ Democratic administration of Presi- 
dent Harry Trumamlt came into being 
_ -in recognition that' the United States 
and the Soviet Union were the domi- 
_ nant powers in a world that was a jun- 
\gle and would become progressively 
more so. No longer was the United 
States one of afi assortment of seven 
or more “first rate" powers. As the 
leader of the Western world our global 


No longer can v/e go on 
the courtly premise that 
one gen tleman cl o c s n ' i 
read another gentleman's 
mail. 

. longer could we go on the courtly 
premise that one gentleman doesn’t 
read another gentleman’s mail. 

BEING AN open and free society,- 
our operating a covert intelligence or- 
ganization is not a welcome one to 
many of us. But it is a choice between 
being dainty and being realistic. For- 
tunately the choice was for realism 
and the Central Intelligence Agency 
was organized as an arm of govern- 
ment. 

As noted earlier, there are those 
who find great rewards in attacking 
the CIA. They vary. There are those 
dreamy-eyed idealists who believe if we 
were to destroy all our weapons, the 
magnificent gesture of such an act 
would lead the remainder of the world 
to follow suit. At the other extreme 
there are those who find it to the inter- 
ests they serve to keep both the CIA 
and the FBI under constant attack. 

And in between those two extremes 
we have different individuals and dif- 
ferent groups who are opposed in vary- 
ing measures of intensity and for vary- 
ing reasons to the existence, of the CIA. 


I fail to see the cause for alarm. 

Consider the purpose of Radio Free 
Europe. Consider what it accomplishes. 
I can see a connection between it and 
the CIA --and justifiably so. And I can 
see where Radio Free Europe serves a 
larger purpose. .Sen. Case must have 
been hard pushed to get a headline, 
and experience shows that any senator 
can gel a headline by blasting the CIA. 

Consider the plight of poor Teddy 
Kennedy, After exuding confidence, 
and optimism that he would be re- 
elected Senate majority whip, the sen- 
ior, senator from Massachusetts went 
down in abject defeat. So how do you 
get -a headline and divert attention 
• from such ignominy? 



You attack the CIA, that’s how, and 
that is what Teddy did recently. With 
righteous anger (or feignedly so) lie 
accused the CIA ofy-diverting relief / . 
money for. refugees^ -Laos to forces v/ 
fighting the Communist invaders. 
Bravo! ' 


BECAUSE the CIA of necessity en- 
gages in covert operations, it is re- 
latively simple for politicians and. law- 
yers to accuse the CIA of virtually any- 
thing they wish. For the CIA to either 
confirm or deny such accusatiohs 
could place the organization in a dan- 
gerous position. Its operations are of 
such a delicate nature that it cannot 
afford to take public stands. 

And for my part, I’m overjoyed we 
have the CIA. Thank God for it. 


t 
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STAN CARTER . " - . -. 

Washington, Feb. 9- —South Vietnam’s open invasion 
has shattered any last -illusion that — despite the written 
guarantee of 14 nations — -there is peace and neutrality in 
Laos, a slecpy-look-ing land of three million people and one 
million elephants where marijuana sells for a penny a 
joint. . 

Except for brief interludes, Hie Oregon-sized kingdom in the. 
‘heart of Indochina Peninsula lias, in fact, been p. battleground 
during all its 1,200 years of known history. 

For the past nine years, there has 
been a myth of 'Laotian neutrality in 
the fighting going on elsewhere in 
Indochina. Put it 1ms always been just 
a fiction, despite the agreement signed 
in Geneva, on July 2-1, 1962, by the 
United States, the Soviet. Union, Com- 
munist China, North and South' Viet- 
nam and nine other' -governments, to 
respect and observe in every way the 
neutrality, unity and /territorial 
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. Ho Wouldn't / (It'd I’ Ho Sa/d Yes 
1SG-1, Souvanna Phouma. lias acquiesced 


m 


Since 19G-1, S 

bombing of the Ho Chi Trail and in intelligenco-gatlierir.g acting 
ties along tbs' trail by Mco tribesmen recruited by the Of A, • but \,-o 
has tried to preserve his neutralist image by refusing to. acknowledge 
that lie gave his approval. 

The United States tried until recently to keep other American 
activities in Laos secret. But a Senate subcommittee headed by Sen. , 
Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) charged last April that "Lens of thenv 
sands” of Americans were involved in the Laotian war in. air comer. t, 
training, advisory, supply and intelligence, work. A CIA-directed 
clandestine army of 80,000 Mco tribesmen has done some of the 
major fighting against the Communists in the Plain of Jars area. 

The State Department refuses to say whether Souvanna Phouma 
also gave approval to the South Vietnamese assault against Com- 
munist supply lines in the panhandle. The premier issued a mild pro- 
test about the invasion yesterday, but also said that it was the North 
Vietnamese, who had first violated Laotian neutrality and territorial 
integrity “in tjgfiancc of international law accords solemnly con- 
cluded ill 1962 :-.t Geneva.” ’ '• 

It’s a good bet -that Souvanna Phouma did give at least tacit 
approval but does not want to acknowledge it because this would 
further weaken his political standing. 

Could Make. Difference to Most Lac thus 

Conceivably, the Communists could react to the assault on their 
supply lines oil the South by opening an. all-out offensive in 
the more populatc-d.northern part of Laos. But if this doesn’t happen, 
the South Vietnamese invasion of a sparsely populated, mountainous 
part of their country will make little difference to. most Laotians. 


sovereignty, independence, 

integrity of the kingdom of Laos.” | Most of them won’t even know there has been an invasion. Laos,. 

* The Communists, the’ Americans, the South, Vietnamese end. as the late Bernard Fall pointed out in the book "Anatomy of a 
t'nc Laotians all participated, until this week’s invasion, in an od-.l Crisis,” is a landlocked country of mountains, jungles and small 
conspiracy to perpetuate the neutrality myth. But the fact is that) villages^ almost completely isolated in narrow valleys, with very 
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the Geneva, accords were violated 
; by the Communists before the 
link was dry — and by the Ameri- 
cans and South Vietnamese soon 
afterward. Until .the publicly 
announced South Vietnamese 
thrust into the Laotian panhandle 
with U.S, air support, they all 
denied they were doing it. 

One of the immediate require- . 
ments-in the 1962 accords was 
that all foreign 'military person- 
nel leave the country within 75 
days of the signing, except for 
a small French training mission. 

The International Control Com- 
mission, composed of reprosonta- 
Poiand, confirmed that all C66 
U. S. military advisers left be- 
fore tiro deadline. But only 40 
North Vietnamese civilian advis- 
ers were withdrawn through 
commission checkpoints, leaving 
about 6,000 North Vietnamese 
troops in Laos. 

By the end of last year, tli 
troops in the little country had increased to 70,000. 

About 43,000 North Vietnamese troops guard the Ho Chi Minh. 
Trail, the network of jungle-covered roads and tracks in the 
eastern Laotian panhandle which is the Communist supply^ line 
to South Vietnam and Cambodia; the remainder are _ helping 
indigenous Laotian rebels called the I’athet Lao in a civil war 
against the royal government. . 

Before the Geneva accords were signed, the tlirc-e main Lao, 
| political groupings — rightist, neutralist and Communist — agreed to 
I end years of factional strife and open lighting by establising a 
■! troika government under the premiership of Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, a neutralist. But the nrrngemw-t broke down the next 
year, with the Communists leaving- Vientiane- and' resuming the 
civil war centered around the Plain of Jars in the North. The. 
civil way is now in its 20th year. 

Souvanna Phouma is still an avowed neutralist. But after the 
Sadhi.t Luo renewed the civil war, with increasing- assistance from 

. v. ,, ... . . . .> .... •. - m the 

id mission. 



little feeling- of national unity. What really counts in Laotian life 
is what happens to their own clans in their valleys. Most Laotians 
are content to eke out a meager living growing opium popnic-s and 
corn. ■ 

Some have begun growing other cash crops lit recent- years, 
however. At a trade fail- in -Vientiane & couple of years ago, smack 
in the. center of the exhibits, there was a little wooden booth that 
-advertised:' ‘‘Grass (marijuana) — five kip.” 

At the prevailing open market rate, 500 kip equals 51/ - 


number of North Vietnamese 


Ihe North Vietnamese, he sought military assistance from 
United States. The U.S. gave it under cover of a large aid 
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.Reefs Attack 
CIA Base in Labs 


Vientiane, Laos, Feb. 9 (UPI) 

• — North Vietnamese troops and 
Pathet Lao guerrillas have 
attacked government positions 
around Long Cheng, an opera- 
tions base for the United States 
Central Intelligence Agency in 
Laos, Laotian military spokesmen 
said today. 


The base also is headquarters 
for the CIA-trained mercenary 
army of 3-Ieo tribesmen. 
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Fund Diversion In Laos 

For the second time in a month, the Ameri- 
can public has been given a shocking lesson 
in how programs established to serve human- 
itarian causes have been subverted for military 
purposes. First, it was revealed that funds gen- 
erated by the Food for Peace program have 
been used by foreign countries to buy weapons. • 
Now the General Accounting Office discloses / 
that the Central Intelligence Agency has been w- 
financing paramilitary activities, in Laos with 
/funds intended to. assist refugees. 

Of the $17,000,000 provided by the Agency 
for International Development for refugee aid 
: in Laos, Senator Kennedy estimates that nearly 
' half was siphoned off by the CIA for its opera- 
: tions, which include the support of a guerrilla 
i army operating . agunst the Pathet Lao and 
North Vietnamese forces in the northern regions 
of the country. For vhe Laotian refugees, the 
i results have been tragic. Refugee villages are 
overcrowded and unsanitary and mortality rates 
are. as much as 250 per cent above "acceptable” . 
standards set by the AID. 

: What are the Consequences of these perver- 
sions? At home, they add to a feeling of distrust 
in the Government, a sensation that despite' 
soothing words to the contrary- the United 
States, by continuing covert military assistance, 
is encouraging chaos in an area of the world 
that desperately needs stability! In Southeast 
-Asia, they add immeasurably to, the human 
misery for which this country is responsible, 

|i : .Jhe charade must bo ended. Both the Admin- 
; istration and Congress should insist that AID . 
funds for refugees are spent on refugees and 
not on. further killing. Beyond the immediate 
. cases, however, a thorough .review of all foreign ' 
assistance programs is needed, to determine .if; 
others are being -used as a front for the in.’ 
telligencs or military establishments.' 
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. By TAMMY ARBTJCKLE 

■ Special to The Stp.r, . 


VIENTIANE, Laos — The 
United States today began evac- 
uating its base at Long Cheng, 
VS miles north of here, as an 
estimated 5,000 North Vietnam- 
ese troops massed .around it, 
well-informed sources said. 

/ 7 The U.S. Central Intelligence 
v Agency, which uses Long Cheng 
as the center of its Laos opera- 
tions, has dismantled some of 
the monitoring equipment used 
to spy on Hanoi’s communich- 
. tions with Laos and North Viet- 
nam. 

The equipment has been flown 
to other, secret airstrips. 

Most of the Americans left in 
Long Cheng no longer spend the! 
nights there. AH American com-! 
■ mardo leaders in charge of j 
guefrrilla teams have moved to 
'■ Pakkao southeast of Long; 
Cheng. . • j 

Long Cheng Hospital, with its ■ 
American doctors, has been 
-‘evacuated. Bedridden patients 
. have been flown to Ban Eon, CO 
miles to the southwest and the 
staff is expected to follow soon. 

Meo Gen. Vang Pao’s forces, 

. which are under direct U.S. 


command, are reported "to be 
tired and. suffering from battle 
casualties which decimated the 
Mco force from U.CCO combat 
troops to just under 4,000 in 26 
months of fighting. 

“The North Vietnamese are, 
fresh, fit and well-armed and we 
are tired,” a government mili- 
tary man said, refering to the 
arrival of Hanoi’s 31?.th Division 
north of Long Cheng. 

The 312th is a fresh unit 
brought to . fight alongside Ha- 
noi’s 316th" Division which al- 
ready was in the area. 

Mortar Barrages 
Hanoi troops are firing rocket 
and mortar barrages into posi- 
tions north of Long Cheng. 

Two nights .’ago they pulver-j 
hod one post in four "hours of 
shelling, demonstrating that Ha- 
noi has no ammunition short- 
ages. ’ | 

The North Vietnamese troops,' 
Sunday, briefly probed along: 
Skyline Kidge, a position over-, 
looking Long Cheng. 

Twenty of the North Vietnam- 
ese were killed in action and an . 
American installation on Skyline 
Ridge, which guides aircraft, 
took a direct hit from. a rocket. 

' Civil in ns Leaving 
Meo civilians around Long 
Chong already arc leaving 'as 
the North Vietnamese conduct a 
terror campaign. In one Meo vil- 
lage, near Long Cheng, North 
Vietnamese trpops .reportedly 
executed all the Meo men Mon- 
day night. . ■ 

This Hanoi military pressure, 
the weakness of the Moos, and 
the start of hazy weather pre- 
venting adequate U.S. air sup- 
port, are believed to be the rea- 
sons the United States apparent- 
ly is. retreating. 

■The fall of Lpng Cheng, how- 
ever, would likely have impor- 
tant political consequences. 

Lao generals have said recent- 
ly that, if Long Cheng falls, they: 
will make an official alliance 
with the Thais, South Vietnam-' 
esc and Cambodians and openly! 1 
reject the stated Laos policy of 
neutrality. ' I 
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^Spreading War 

I •. The new joint invasion or Laos by South Vietnam ; 

; and the United States is to be “limited in time and 
space”, the State Department promises — and, 
thanks to an act of Congress, it is further limited . 

for the United Stales to air power alone. 

But at the same time, U.S. air . action is to-be 
j “unlimited in Indochina” — and in the ‘‘limited’ 

Laos action the United Stales is providing air trans- . 

! port for troops, medical evacuation by air, close air 
support and long-distance strategic bombing. i 

So the limits are high, wide and liairy. : 

■ Yet this complicated co-operative effort must be . 
conducted without American “advisers” on the : 
j ground in Laos. It is a fantastic situation, and it 
J shows how badly the Pentagon or the White House 
1 or both wanted to raid Laos. . i 

; The limit of space is the area between (lie 1 6th , • 

j and J 7th parallels. This means primarily. Houle 9 
J . and (he llo Chi Miuh trail connections to the north 
i and south for about 35 miles each way. The limit o£ • 

j , time is secret . - 

i Laos is the country where military logic always t 
j tempted the United States .to intervention and where ; 

1 (until now) Use U.S. lias been relatively resistant. 
i Laos has been the major enemy channel for send- . 

ing' supplies and men into Vietnam, and Laos als* , 

I has its own Communist guerrilla movement. Tfcs • 
war .there (and American help to the anti-Comma- 
! nisi. side) is as old as the Vietnam war, though 

■ always smaller, but Americans have avoided geb ; 

!.'■ ting in very deep. / - 7 

Alter all, Laos is a hopeless place to figln- -almost 
■ roadless, almost alt mountain forest like the dread;- , 
j- ful 'central highlands of Vietnam, entirely Ira- 
■7 accessible, by sea and only marginally accessible by j 

; air. You can drop ah the weight of World War IP's - 

( 1 bombs there and hardly hit anything -- and we did!.. 

7. Furthermore, Laotians don’t want to fight. The 
principal fighters on both sides in the Laotian civil 
7: war have been mountain tribesmen chivvied amt 1 / 

.. bribed by the U.S. C entral Intelligence Agency sc ’ v' 
the North Vietnamese ’ConuiWltfSt' apparatchiks ratio 




taking up arms. 

. The ethnic Lao are much more interested in ac- 
quiring Buddhist merit by not killing. When enemy 
forces came close to the royal capital recently, like 
-king was busy supervising the decoration of a 
tcniple with wall paintings of episodes -from the life 


of Buddha. 

President Nixon wants to save lives, too, but le 
claims to be tougher and more “realistic” about lit. 
But isn’t he out of touch with reality in trying a Hike 
same time to reduce American^ participation in tie- 
Vietnam war by pulling out; troops and handing ever 
the “ground combat role” to Vietnamese- — and also 
trying to win the war for them by heavy air blows 
and combined military expeditions all over hn 
dochina? ’ , _*»**'■*'* 

.J--. -V *'*■ ■' -- - , ' 


i. 
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" By : Marilyn Berger 

Y/ashtnston Post Staff Write- . 

Since , 1PG2-, Washington, 
Saigon, ‘Hanoi and Vientiane 

■ have" been joined in one of 
the oddest international con-, 
^piracies to protect the fie- 
. tion of Laotian neutrality. 

That faltering effort, 

• which was more often ig- 
nored, than observed, came 
to a -complete halt Sunday 
night with the announced 
invasion of that war-torn, 
landlocked country. 

The neutrality of Laos 
was ’formalized in the 11)02 
declaration that grew out of 
the 1.4-nation Geneva Con- 

• fc.ronco. Laos, according to 

■ paragraph 6 of the declara- 
tion, "will net allow any for 

<■ cign troops or military per- 
sonnel to be introduced" in- 
. to the country. 

Paragraph four " of the 
same' declaration’ stipulates 
that the Kingdom of Laos 
“will not allow the establish-, 
ment of any foreign military 
base', on Laotian territory, 
nor allow any country to use 
Laotian territory' for mili- 
tary purposes or for the pur- 
- poses of interference ip. the 
internal affairs of other 
countries, nor recognize the 
protection of any alliance or 
military coalition, including 
SEATO.” 

Despite the carefully 
worded provisions, Laos be- ■ 
came a principal thorough.- 

■ fare for the Vietnam war. 

In the view of the United 
Slates, North Vietnam never 


observed Laotian neutrality. 
Although all. foreign, troops - 
were required by -the Ge- 
neva agreements to leave 
the country, the U.S. -hac-.. 
said repeatedly that only 40 
North . Vietnamese civilian 
advisers, were withdrawn’ 
through Internationa] - Con- 
trol Commission check-' 
points. 

According to official U.S. . 
sources, this left 6,000 North 
Vietnamese troops in Laos 
at the time. That number 
has grown, according to offi- 
cial estimates, to 70,000 in 
all of Laos, with 50,000 in the 
southern panhandle region. 

Substantial Barts 

The North Vietnamese 
had occupied substantial 
parts of Laos, according to 
official U.S. publications, in 
violation, of the 1954 Geneva 
agreements. The failure of 
efforts to integrate Commu- 
nist and anti-Communist fac- 
tions that split the country 
politically and geographi- 
cally in a civil war: led to 
the Geneva Conference of 
1981-1SC2. ■ 

By this time the U.S. was 
already involved militarily. 
Officially, Washington said 
it provided tactical military 
advisers to the Lao govern- 
ment forces in 1961 to 
counter a Communist mili- 
tary threat led by a para- 
troop commander, Kong'Le’. 

Unofficially, it became 
known that U.S. involve- 
ment went deeper. Bogey 
■Ililsman, who served in Ior - 1 
State Department positions 


* 

under 'President Kennedy, 
later wrote of extensive op- 
erations by the CIA to or-' 
-gank/.e tire country politi- 
cally against the Communist 
Patb.ct Lao end to set up a 
string man in General 
Pho.unii Nosavan. • 

. Last April, a subcommit- 
tee beaded by Sen. Stuart 
Symington (D-NVo.) disclosed 
that "tens of. thousands” of 
Americans were involved in 
the Laotian war in air com- 
bat, in training, advisory, 
supply and intelligence 
work, including tire direc- 
tion of a 33,000-man clandes- 
tine army of Meo tribesmen.. 

. American involvement has 
reportedly been linked to 
prior violation of the Ge- 
neva Accords by the North 
Vietnamese who were said 
to arm, supply and direct 
the Communist Palhet Lao 
arid who staked out the net- 
work of jungle paths known 
as the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

The North Vietnamese 
presence in Laos remains 
clandestine. It has been said, 
that only a desire to main- 
tain the fiction of the exist- 
ence df the 1932 accords has 
prevented Hanoi from tak- 
ing over more territory, in- 
cluding the royal capital of 
Luang Prabang. 

U.S. "air interdiction” and 
assistance to the Laotion 
government was an open sec- 
ret until President Nixon 
disclosed some of the Ameri- 
can operations, including air 
combat support in northern 
Laos, oil March G, 1970, link- 
ing " thorn to a growth' of 


North Vietnamese combat 
activities. ' ' 

Massive U.S. bombing of 
the trail area became vir- 
tually routine after the' 
bombing halt' over North 
Vietnam. .A 

Muskie Complaint 
The current South Viet- 
namese invasion brought 
hi to the open the so-called 
’secret war. Son. Edmund S. 
Muskie (D-Maine) yesterday 
declared himself dissatisfied 
with the explanation that 
the North Vietnamese had 
tacitly broken the 1962 Ge- 
neva Accords. 

"This is a major new ef- 
fort,.” Muskic said, "crossing 
the borders into a neutral 
stale whose neutrality we 
undertook to establish . . . 
To move from the tacit to 
the overt is a very serious 
move in diplomacy.” 

The political aspects of 
the accord had already 
fallen apart. Under the 
agreement, a three-way coa- 
lition was formed under 
neutralist Premier Souvanna 
Phouma. His half-brother, 
Prince Souphanouvong,' 
headed the Communist fac- 
tion which pulled out of the 
coalition in 1963. • 

The 1962 agreements ’also 
provided for unification of 
Communist and non-Com- 
munist areas but Laos con- 
tinued to be geographically 
divided along ideological 
lines with -the Communists 
controlling move than CO p.er 
cent of the territory and a 
third of the population. 
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Gl tile lice aniuo 

do much because righ ranking 
peonle are involved, 

The AID people, m an effort io 
stop the traffic, offered to buy 
iUe rice surplus at $13 per ton, 
$18 more than the usual price toj 
cover rice delivery ironiiav.ci 
to rice-short northern Lads.. 

1 AID planned to use the rice to 
feed CIA-Supported _ guerrillas, 
and tribal refugees m norihem 

Laos. ‘ ... . 

However, Pause cfi’Cials and 


with few casualties. . 

Annth o i' freshly arrived Lr.oiv.iuu. 

w? ncc tr af ^: 


two veaia , ,, 

Americans believe the Lao non t| 
want U.S. Alp officials to sen! 
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Laotian Says Key Base 


'seriions 


m on ENTI ^ NE ’ Laos > Feb - 7 
: (UPI) — Desertions and the 

absence Oi the commanding 
general from his headquar- 
ters at Long Tieng have 
.caused a serious deteriora- 
tion m the defense of north- 
eastern Laos, a Laotian Gov- 
ernment official said today. 

North Vietnamese troops, 
fre said, have virtually sur- 
rounded Long Tieng and ap- 
peal- to be preparing a major- 
- attack ngamst the base. It 
serves both as headquarters 
tor tne army of Meo tribes- 
men led by Gen. Vang Pao 
and as a communications 
center for the United States 
Cential Intelligence Agency. 

The official, who asked not 
- be named, said about half of 
. we Meo civilians and many 
of the general’s soldiers have 
ned^the big base, 95 miles 
nortn of Vientiane, in the 
last several days. He said 
that the general has been in 
Bangkok Thailand, since the 
i midale of last week, renort- 
i edly seeking medical treat- 
ment for one of his wives. 
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the accounting • office "reports. , cecdcd AID standards by 
His own guess, lie said, would be; nuch as 2-30 per cent. AID, it 


A 


about SO per cent 

No Fault With Estimate 


was noted, cslablishel a maxi- 
mum. mortality level for-refu 


• - y 

Senate Panel .Reports $25 Million In Supplies 

F 01 


rices Given To Private Armies ■ 

o 


T.y C-KXH OISUI 
Wttfhliif/ton Bv.rceu 0/ The Bv.il 


. Washington,. Feb. C---A Senate | of using AID resources. Senator 
subcommittee reported today! Xennedy said lie surmised that 


that nearly half of (he materials 
provided for programs to aid 
refugees and civilian casualties 
in Laos ‘are being sipfions! off 
by the Centra! Intelligence 
Agency for paramilitary opera- 
tions. 

Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
(D., -Mass.), the subcommittee’s 


it was to avoid an open violation 
of the 1962 Geneva accords, 
which bans U.S. military in- 
volvement in Laos. 

lie was, however, critical ot 
the “cynicism” with which 
administration comes to Con- 
gress to ask for funds to aid 
refugees and other war victims, 


ctiairman, said the disclosure ’knowing' that half of it would be 
was' based. on two classified re-! used for the war effort. 


ports prepared by tire General 
Accounting Office, the investiga- 
tive agency for Congress.. 

■ - “Sanitized Summary.” 

AVhilo these reports them- 
selves cannot be made public, 
he said, they confirm findings 
made independently by tire sub- 


Harold Levin, chief of Ihev 
Lacs desk at AID headquarters 
here, confirmed that a substan- 
tial portion of AID resources in 
Laos goes to paramilitary forces 
and thei depc-nddnts. 

Not To Discriminate 
He said this program was ad- 


He found no fault with the| gees, and if the level is cxcced- 
subcommittcc's estimate that of. ec | s remedial measures are sup- 
5* , J° LaI , rcf t u S?_ c caseload or ; posed to be ta j- cn . 

260,000, about 4 a per cent, or, , „... 

1 Accounting Office 

But until .the accounting office 
made inquiries, the. summary! 
said, the U.S. mission in Vicnti-j 
ane was not aware of the high 
death rates i the refugee cen- 
ters. . 

T)vj a -diual death rate among 


more than 100,600 persons, are 
in the paramilitary forces of 
their dependents category. But 
he said this percentage has. fluc- 
tuated widely over the years. 

Without giving his own views 
on the subject, Mr. Levin said 
there has been continuing dis- 
cussion among various agencies 


as to who should bear the cost o£j 1 ' eil! 2 -cs m Laos, however, was 
the various aspects of U.S. ae- j n °t disclosed. The subcoi nmit- 
tivities in Laos. 1 tee’s staff said this information 

Senator -Kennedy said he was! was classified by the U.S. mis- 
er the view that funds appropri-j sign in Vientiane, 
r.tcd by Congress to further hu-J The accounting office’s report 
I manitarian objectives ought not} also was critical of what it 
to be used to support military j termed shadety management of 


activities. 


?, light Be Misleading 


termed shaddy management of 
AID programs and overcrowded! 
and unsanitary conditions ati 


committee’s staff. What was i*e- s ministered by AID officials, but 
■ leased today was described as ; declined to discuss the extent of 
a “heavily sanitized summary”! CIA involvement. The policy of 
of the two classified reports. J AID, he said, is not to discrimi- 
' During the last four years, ac-J nate against those who nec-1 
cording to the summary, the help because they have been cn- 
United States Agency for inter- gaged in fighting or may again 
national Development has spent be engaged in fighting, 
about $31.3 million on refugee Mr. Levin also acknowledged 
programs in Laos. . ‘ | that aid is given to forces ac- 

But according to the General ■> lively engaged in fighting, but 
Accounting Office studies, Sena-! noted that many of these irregu- 
lar troops have .dependents who 
have been driven from their, 
homes and can be considered as 
food, clothing and j refugees. 

to CIA- j Mr. Levin, however, said lie 
sponsored guerrilla armies, could not confirm the estimate 
composed mainly of Meo and that nearly oO per cent of the 
Lao Teuiig tribesmen. AID resources went to pavamili- 

1 Asked whv the CIA could not Inry forces and their depend- 
givc. direct aid to -the antf-Corn- cuts, /without a detailed study of 
munis* guerrilla armies instead 


tor Kennedy said, about eu per 
cent, or .more, than $25 million 
worth of the materials provided 
—such as 

: medicine— have gone 


The subcommittee’s staff also, 

notes that budgetary cfcscrip- ! -^M^-sponsored hospitals in! 
tions do hot suggest any. miti-1 Lao 5 , the s ubcormmt*ce said. | 
lary inplications, and thus 
might be misleading. 

The categories of costs include 
“refugee relief and resettle- 
ment,” “air technical support,” 

“public health development,” 
and “BL-430 commodities,” 
more commonly known .as [he 
“Focc! for Peace” program. 

The “air technical support” is 
actually AID’S contribution to 
Air America, a CTA-sponsored 
organization used in Laos - to M . 
make deliveries of ammunition, 
weapons, food and relief sup- 
plies to guerrilla forces and ref- 
ugees. . • 

■Too Small 

Senator Kennedy also said 
that even without the diversion, • 
of. relief materials to military 
activities, the U.S. aid programs . 

would be too small to cope with " • 

the mounting number of war 
casualties and refugees. 

As of last fall, -he said, refu- 
gees in Laos numbered around 
230,000, but “tins is going to es- 
calate dramatically, due to the 
activities 'of the last few days.” 

Civilian war' casualties over 
the last two’yeavs, he said, to- 
taled 30, COO, including an esti- 
mated 9,000 deaths. 

. The accounting office, 'accord- 
ing to the subcommittee's sum- 
mary, found that the. death rate 
at several refugee centers ex- 
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$54.8 million through AID 
for Laotian refugee assis- 
tance. 

“The AID humanitarian 
programs for war victims 
apparently still serve as a 
principal cover for signifi- 
, cant amounts of assistance 
to Laotian military and 
paramilitary units and 
‘ their dependents,” said 
Kennedy. , ' 

. In one program aspect, 
that of .the village health 
program for civilian medi- 
cal dispensaries, “nearly 50 
percent .' of funds . . . arc 
being used to support CIA 
military activities,” Ken- 
nedy said. .. 

; ' Though the GAO classi- 
' fies the stated purpose of 
! the AID-sponsored village 
! health project as "secret;” 

1 K e n n e d y_ sa id : “Unclassi-_ 

f fied official sources clearly 
; state the project’s purpose is 
to provide medical support 
to paramilitary personnel 
and their dependents and 
refugees generated by mil- 
itary action.” 

In the generally recog- 
nized pattern, the CIA fi- 
nances guerrilla actions 
against the Pathct Lao 
Communist faction and 
supports the families of 
those, troops. 

Kennedy said AID offi- 

ils are aw-aro <-,f /lrom 


• o' WASHINGTON — Half 

✓ it the funds spent by this 
nation to help refugees in 
Laos is being diverted by 
.the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) for militaiy. 

. purposes, in that .country, 

US Sen. Edward M. . Ken- 
nedy, ’chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary' Subcommit- 
tee on Refugee Problems in ■ 

IdnechinSj based his as- 
• Ebssment of the diversion . 

Upon findings . of a “sani- 
tized” General Accounting 
Office (GAO) report and 
the 'appraisal of the com- 
• mitttee staff. 

: In terms of dollars, Ken- 
nedy said about- $27.4 mil- 
lion has been detoured 
from refuges aid in Laos to 
finance, the C.IA-directed 
llit ary' support of fhp 
'..Royal Laotian Govern- 
. | ment. ; • , "' 

" CIA activity in Laos' has 
' joitr 'been* recognized. But 
- this is the first time that 
"anyone has been able to 
approximate a price tag 
' on it, fortified by findings 
-of 'a Federal agency. 

Much of the GAO report 
; is “sanitized,” making pub- 
* lie only declassified infor- 
mation. However, several 
areas kept under the cloak 
of “secret” by the GAO 
were reported by Kenne- 
dy to “document, and sup- • ' • ' 

port” the independent - 

. findings ’of his committee . . 

staff. ...' . . ' 

The refugee program in' - ’ . 

, 1 aos ■ is ■handled by the' 

: United States Agency iov t . 

'.'International Development' ' . ’ 

■ ( MD). Since 19G8 this ' - . . ' , 

’ h •?,$ pjji o n£ la dp Q r Re)ease 2001/03/04 : CIA-RDP.80-01601R000700010001-6 


i off of refugee funds, but 
; they “tolerate it and con- 
i tinue it.” ... r 
I . The degree of corruption' 

. in the Laotian refugee pro- . 

! gram, said Kennedy, is 
S “about the same as in Viet- 
• nam, but the division of 
' funds for military purposes ' 
is greater in Laos.” 

This practice of taking 
! needed funds away from, 
i the Laotian refugees is 
: “notorious,” Kennedy said,. 

adding that he. will seek 
: ways through legislation- to 
“alter and change AID pol- 
icy.” • 

In other areas, Kennedy;. 

said the GAO report found 
“sloppy management and. a 
‘ lack of records” by the AID ■ 
mission in Laos. The situs.- 
: tion, he" said quoting from 
' the GAO report, has led to' 
a “wholesale diversion of 
drugs.” . 

Hospital facilities for ci- 
vilian war casualties were 
■ found by GAO inspectors 
to be generally “Over- 
crowded, congested, . dirty 
and without a d e q u a t.e 


Refugees in Laos total 
about 282,009. and Kenne- 
dy said he expected this 
-number, “to increase by 50 
percent” because of heigh- 
tened military . activity, 
there in recent days. 

. ■ X - f «■ 

In the current fiscal 
.year,' the US is spending 
$17.2 million for Laotian 
refugees, which Kennedy 
said represents “two days 
of bombing at the average 
rate of COO sorties a day” in 
Laos. . • •. ’* 

This, he said, “is a tragic 
indictment of our involve- 
ment” in Laos. 


water-supplies 
- Without adequate rec- 
ords, it is estimated there 
"have been 30,000 civilian 
war casualties. J 
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' By DilE}V F. STE1S ' ■ . : 

HT.Wi’Stiinslon Hurcsu . ■, 

. WASHINGTON — Almost 50 per cent of the multi- 
j million dollar aid to Laotian refugees is being diverted 
/ by the Central Intelligence Agency -(CIA) for military;,, 
■purposes, Sen. Edward M. Kennedy charged Friday. 1 -^, 

, The. senator, in releasing what he called “heavily 1 , 
sanitized” reports on Laotian relief efforts prepared by” 
the General Accounting Office (GAO), also disclosed 
; that in the last two years in Laos 30,000 civilians have 
/been killed or wounded and 252,000 have been left home- 
Ness. 

“Laos has been the only place where we have found 
1 almost a 50. per cent drain off from AID (Aid for Interna- 
tional. Development) program for military activities, said 
Kennedy who, as chairman of the subcommittee on refu- 

■ t .gees has, commissioned four government 
; . Investigations of AID programs in South- • 

• • east 'Asia. . . .. < 

* • > , Kennedy, who briefed newsmen in his 

'office last Friday on- the contents of the 
report, -said the U.S. aid program serves 
' ' /“as a principle cover” for significant 
: amqun/s 'of assistance to Laotian rmli- 

• tary and paramilitary ' units and their 
dependents. 

“For example” Kennedy said, “riear- 
• ■' jv 50 per cent of funds allocated to the 
• ■ AID village health program are being 
,\. used -to support CIA military- activities. 

: . 'Although the portions of the GAO 
."report dealing with AID to Laotian mill- 
• •• -tary forces were classified and not ic- 
: leased ’to the press, Kennedy said the 
Classified sections “fully document and 
support the subcommittee’s independent 
; findings based on field study and ad. i- 
. tional investigation not involving odicial 
government sources.” 

' . Kennedy said his subcommittee’s in- 

• • i vestigation showed that AID began sup- 

.. porting Laos military activities “as early 
■ as ■ 1933” and included “direct military 
;. and, logistical support.” . . ' ■ , 

A spokesman for AID in Washington 
. refused to comment on the senator’s 


1 U vg-tf 

charges Friday and said his office had 
- not seen the report. 

A staff member of the refugee sub-, 
committee said the AID_ budget for pub- . 
lie health development in 1970 was v 3.1 
million of which $1.7 million was di- 
verted to CIA use in maintaining Laotian 
‘ military forces. r' . ■ ' 

“We are going to try to -insist that 
AID alter and change its policy to give 
civilians more aid and assistance, Ken- 
nedy said. 

The GAO report ako was severely 
critical of the management, staffing and 
conditions at existing health facilities in 
Laos. ’ 

INVESTIGATORS RETORTED find- 
ing overcrowded, dirty and inadequate 
sanitary facilities at Site 272, a hospita 
near the Plain of Jars which is the mam. 
AID health facility in Laos. 

“This hospital ‘ consisted of three 
wards of open huts without screens, the . . 
GAO report stated. “Cots were used for 
fc/ds. There were no mattresses or . 
sheets, and patients were in their dirty 
street clothes. The wards >vere dirty and 
the general condition of this hospital 
■ seemed, even by Laotian standards, con- 
siderably substandard.” 

KENNEDY SAID he could not es- 
timate how much financial aid would be 
necessary to correct conditions within 
the AID program in Laos. He added that 
the budget for all AID programs in Laos 
in fiscal 1972 was $17.1 million but, 
because of diverted funds from health to 
military outlays, it was difficult to de- 
termine how much was actually being . 
■ spent on health services. 

“I think this is the primary support 
for the Laotian (military),” Kennedy 
told newsmen.' 

“The war in Southeast Asia has es- 
calated dramatically in the last few days 
in terms of the bombings and I feel the. 
refugees, in terms of casualties, are also 
going to escalate .dramatically.” 
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‘ (SENATOR KENNEDY RELEASES GAO REPORTS jON’ .LAOS AND COMMENTS ON 
. . ’ WAR, RELATED CIVILIAN PROBLEh/js IN INDOCHINA 

' • r 

' 7 . ’ ’’ i HOI.D FOR RELEASE: 

' ' j Sunday,, February 7, 1971 

• i ' 


Senator Edward M« Kennedy, Chairman pf-tho Judiciary Subcommittee on 
. Refugee ry today released heavj ly r * 'sanitized • • gutrimi/irie s of two classified reports 
on war victims in -Laos prepared, by the General Accounting Office (GAO), the 
in depend cut investigating agency of Coiigrcr/rh i ■' 

t 

» s ; 

.The GAO reports are the last ryl ca.scci. via a series of studies on war-rc- 

* late cl civilian problem s in Vietnam and Laos/' req.xie'&tecl by Senator Kennedy* .The 
reports are part of the Subc o mm itt.e c ’ a continuing effort since e 196-9 to document 
these basically humanits* i ian problems, and upgrade official priority and concern 
for civilian suffering and needed relief programs^ 

. ■' •' , . • ! • 

.. ... | ■ ' 

The findings released .today are severely critical, of U« S» sponsored pro-.-- 

grams for refugees and civilian war casual ! ios in’ Laos,. The findings charge »•>«» 

. «-•* that official statistics on war victims and other data are • • 

“Incomplete" and "of doubtful- validity" ~~ the problems 

are much more serious than’ officially stated; 

‘ i 

f 

■ that AID humanitarian iu’ojppros for way victim’s apparently 

*. still servo au a principle "cover 11 for significant amounts of 

assistance to Lao military a |k 1 pa ,ra ini lit. ary units and their 

V, ! 1 • . 

> l g dependents «- for. o.:<ap'i pie , h oarl y 50 percent of ‘funds 

• . If;' aM.pc.ated^tq .the - All) Village jlicaith.. Program, .being, used to 

II support Cl. A jmlitary '’.ct iy.-.ticpg 

«*« that because of sloppy management and lack of records AID 

“cannot state with any dug rep of assurance" that US assistance 
“has been accomplished as effectively, efficiently, and 
fit economically as the situation in Laos permits" the situation 

Approved itf6 : WS/6W : 6lA-R^p8fe-(i^ ^6^d?6bt666Si6(ftfl -l^ as f; ’ ; 

•»« that refugee, villages arc often overcrowded, congested, dirty, 
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• Men who sneak into buildings ana 
leave bombs behind them are cowards. 
They might paint themselves with a 
lot of pretty rhetoric about the “armed 
'struggle” and the "time of the heroic 
guerrilla.” They might have tho posters 
of Che on the walls of the places where, 
they sleep; they might have a literary 
knowledge of Bakunin or the Spanish 
• anarchists; they might -have memorized 
•the simplicities of Mao or Robert Welch. 
But whether they are • Klansmen cr 
W.eathorpeople, at heart they are gut- 
less bums. 

I suppose that there are people some- 
.where gloating about tho famous vic- 
tory over the Senate men's room. In its 
own way, this compares to the great 
South Vietnamese ’ rout of the card- 
carrying Communist chickens a few 
weeks ago. Tire phono calls in the night, 

' warning of the bombings, are not. much 
' different from the Five O'clock Follies 
held- every day in Saigon to announce 
tiro imminent victory of the latest lig’nt- 
aing-l.ike strike against a neighboring 
country. Each has th? same moral 
weight. 

'ijr J?i 

-It is not yet clear who set the bomb 
In the Senate the other flight. It could 
have been people from the Left; it 
/could just as easily have been someone 
n/ from tiie Right. If I were in tho CIA 
and wanted a certain number of Amer- 
icans to- support Nixon on Laos, I 
would set a bomb in the Senate and 
tell WINS that it was in protest against 
“the Laos decision." After all, the CIA 
has had a lot of practice in such tech-” 
nlques, and has been using them in 
places lilce Laos for years. 

But that is a. little too easy. The 
movement- for social justice in this 
country (a. phrase like “the Left” is 


, , - v, TUB. BOM5RRS 

.not really accurate, because that move- 
ment also includes a sizeable number 
of anti-authoritarian conservatives), 
has been slow to place the bombers 
in a rationed context. There, were strong 
protests when black churches were 
blown up in the South; but now that 
the targets are the EOTC, Defense 
research laboratories, banks, Army re- 
cruiting stations, or other visible sym- 
bols of “the Establishment,” there, is 
an altered response. We start getting 
sociological; we talk about “the kids” 
tire way we used to talk about trio 
punks in the street gangs after tho 
war, who grew up tq be enforcers- for 
the Mafia, 

We don’t want to know about those 
young people who have leagued., that 
mailing change is a long, slow, painful, 
uphill battle; we' also didn’t want to 
know about those tough street kids 
who did not join the Mob, did -not 
become hitters for the local goombah, 
who did not break into the world by 
cutting throats in the balcony of 
Loew's Pitkin. 

Unfortunately, the whole issue of 
the bombings is clouded by the dirty 
business of agents provacatcurs. We've 
all read about Tommy the Traveler, on 
informer who went around stirring up 
students, turning them violent when- 
ever possible. Most of the prosecutions 
'of radicals now under way come from 
testimony provided by informers;. we'll 
simply never know how many acts of 
violence over the past, few years were 
committed by cops, or squealers, Ly- 
ing to prove their commitment to tho 
cause (whatever they thought that 
cause was . at the moment, or which 
direction they wanted to move the peo- 
ple involved.) There are moments when 


I think that the second-ranking mem- 
ber of the G(A -is Bcrns.dine Dohrn; 
nobody has done better, work for those 
who believe in control, repression, and 
war. ■. 

Those who believe in real, change 
k) this country should make very clear 
that the * bombers might 'be either 
agents or lunatics, but that they have 
nothing to do with anything real. The 
FBI claims that it . cannot find them, 
that they' have gone underground, 
that they are In constant motion in 
the hippie community or Canada or 
that .they are staying in the head-' 
quarters of GOSVN, somewhere near 
Lawrence, Kansas. But it is most likely 
that' politically, it is better for J. Edgar 
Hoover and his fan, Nixon, to keep 
these lunatics at large. 

Tim one clear lesson should bo that 
.politics is not therapy, it is work. 
Through polities, a democracy decides 
who shall govern, and to what ends 
that governing should be directed. It ' 
'is not a. two-round fight; it- is not. like 
some super TV set, where you can 
change directions with the ease re- 
served for changing channels; it is 
work. It means joining local political 
clubs, marshaling those forces in the 
years when there is no glamor and no 
excitement. It means finding one. 
citizen a bail bondsman and another 
citizen a place to live.- It means help- 
ing a Veteran to decode the bureau- 
cratic gibberish of his VA forms aud- 
it ■ moans trying to get a stop light 
at a school crossing. A lot of it is dull' 
and tedious; very little of it is apoca-; 
h-pt.ic; all of it is serious. • . ; 

Those Who believe that blowing up 
buildings is a legitimate means .to a 
political end are people, who -have 
.neither -the courage nor the tenacity 
lo deal with the real world. They have 
become ' prisoners of their fantasies,! 
but acting out those fantasies is doiiici 
carnage to some things which arch i T 
lot more valuable than buildings. 
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By TAIMIUY ARI5UCKLE 

j** • * ■*.. . Special ip The Si?.r 

..VIENTIANE,' Laos- 
. Americans ' arc directing from 
Thialand Laos guerilla units 
in niilitarilly and ' politically 


most-exposed places of the Lao- 
tian war, from Long Chicn in the 
north to Bolovens Plateau in the 
south, top Lao military sources 
say. . 

“Americans pick up the radio 
and tell the units what to do. It’s 
nothing to do with us,” a mem- 
ber, of the Laos general staff 
said. . . I - . j 

This is 'the first time the Lao 
'military has admitted the Amer- 
icans have a command "role in 
the Laos fighting which they say 
is directed from Udorn, a base' 
in northeast Thialand, 

Admission comes on the heels 
of rightist military disclosure of 
ail . agreement for South Viet- 
namese 'intervention in southern 
Laos and similar , agreements 
with Thailand. -1 , 

. Lao generals have said that, if 
either Long Chien or Bolovens 
Plateau, falls, .they will reject 
the neutrality of Premier Sou- 
Vanna Phourna and form ail offi- 
cial alliance with Saigon, Bang- 
kok and Phnom 1 Penh against 
Hanoi. 

■American officials here claim 
the rightist generals are making 
those statements now to .embar- 
rass Souvamia. 

These officials ignore Wash-, 
ington’s ambivalence over re 
ports that a South Vietnamese 
invasion of 
begun. 


of southern Laos hr 


the cover of picas to Influential 
! senators . that U.S. security was 
at stake. .... 

• Given the most likely scenario 
now of a South Vietnam incur- 
sion into Laos and a North Viet- 
namese move against the Bolov- 
ens .or Plateau 'or a Hanoi suc- 
cess in taking Lon Chien, the 
result could be a CIA debacle. 

For, while an Asian military 
alliance against Hanoi might re- 
sist and the Indochina war is 
shifted further from Saigon and 
Cambodia to Laos, the U.S. 
would be committed to helping 
Laos, a nation bordering China, 
.Laos, beset by corruption and 
'inefficiency, would be unable to 
bear the brunt of war alone. Its 
fall, would endanger IheJJ.S. in 
Vietnam'. . 

Meanwhile,. Lao armored cars 
took up positions at Vientiane 
Airport and U.S. aircraft nor- 
mally parked at Vieiiane, were 
flown to the Thai base at Udorn. 
Lao. military sources said these 
precautions were taken at all 
Laos airfields in case the North 
Vietnamese attack following re- 
ports of ..invasion ' in the soutth. 



STATINTL 


■'While the rightist generals 
may be trying to embarrass Sou- 
vanna, much of the problem 
would scern 'to result from U.S. 
policies. ' 

For years, U.S. ambassadors 
ihere have supported Souvanna 
.with words but continued to sup- 
■ ply the rightwing generals with 


money,, arms and encourage- 
ment, allowing the neutralist 
army to dwindle. . 

Lao rightists have flown often 
to South Vietnam for consulta- 
tions with President Nguyen Van 
Thieu’S officers. - 

.Lao Gen. Etam Singvongsa 
visited' Cambodia as soon as Lon 
No! came to power. 

These visits were to discuss 
South . Vietnamese battalion- 
sized . forays into Lao, the use of 
Thai, troops in Laos and the 
training of Cambodian? here. 

The result lias been that Sou- 
vanna has become a mere fig- 
urehead. ■ ■ . 


. Laos long lias been a covert 
member of the South Victnam- 
Thai. alliance. The CIA, which 
• has helped coordinate the alli- 
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ted the U.S. by proxy to jhe 
defense of Laos, • 



